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H4s not the time come for care- 

fully considering what will be 
the future needs of our banking sys- 
tem to adapt it to the increase in popu- 
lation and business? The foreign trade 
of America has expanded enormously 
since 1896. For the twelve months of 
that year the exports of merchandise 
were valued at $882,606,938, and the 
imports at $779,724,674,—a total of 
$1,662,331,612, while for the twelve 
months of 1907 the merchandise ex- 
ports were valued at $1,923,498,434 
and the imports at $1,423,326,680,— 
a total of $3,346,825,114. In a dozen 
years the foreign trade totals have 
more than. doubled, the exports alone 
in 1907 exceeding the combined exports 
and imports for 1896. 

Were we to go back a little further 
it would be found that in a very brief 
period the foreign trade exceeded the 
totals for the entire time since the 
foundation of the Government. 

Meanwhile what has been done to 
adapt the banking system of the coun- 
try to this enlarged volume of foreign 
business ? 

The reply is easily given, but it does 
not do much honor to our financial 
foresight: Not a single bank exists, 
outside American territory, chartered 
by national authority. Those who de- 
sire to make an effort to gain a foot- 
hold for American banking in foreign 
countries are denied even the prestige 
that would attach to a charter granted 
by the United States Congress. 
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If we mean to occupy the position 
in the world’s trade to which we are 
entitled by virtue of our natural re- 
sources, by the industry and skill of 
our labor, and by the genius of our 
great captains of industry, American 
banking must be given an opportunity 
of world-wide development. 

No sound reason exists why an 
American bank should not be estab- 
lished with branches in every part of 
the world, and thus reap part of the 
profits now made by the banks of other 
nations. At our very doors—in Mexico 
and Cuba—the banks of Canada may 
operate branches while our own banks 
Inay not. 

It is sometimes urged that American 
trade interests will be as well cared for 
by foreign banks as they would be by 
banks operated by Americans under 
United States charters. That sugges- 
tion will be made by nobody who knows 
the practical side of this problem. 

At present American banks operat- 
ing in foreign countries are weak com- 
pared with the native institutions—not 
in point of management so much as 
capital. Except the foreign offices of a 
few large private banking firms, there 
is not a single American bank operating 
in a foreign country that has anything 
like the capital necessary to the proper 
transaction of business or to establish 
the confidence essential to the success 
of such an institution. 

At the session of Congress beginning 
in December, a bill should be carefully 
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drawn providing for the immediate or- 
ganization of an International Amer- 
ican Bank, having a capital of not less 
than $100,000,000, with power to issue 
notes on its coin reserve and credit, 
and authorized to establish branches in 
the chief commercial centres of the 
world. 

Such an institution would prove a 
bulwark of strength to the smaller 
banks of this country, and would im- 
mensely enhance American financial 
prestige abroad. It would aid beyond 
calculation in extending our trade and 
enterprise and in broadening the mar- 
ket for our securities. 

Anprew Jackson doubted the power 
of Congress to charter a bank with au- 
thority to operate beyond the limits of 
the District of Columbia. But we have 
progressed beyond that idea. Congress 
could now render an inestimable service 
to our trade and enterprise by author- 
izing the establishment of an Interna- 
tional American Bank of large capital, 
and under a form of organization that 
would assure the best management at- 
tainable. 

The details of such an organization 
would, of course, have to be supplied 
by bankers of wide experience, but 
there are at least two fundamental 
points to be kept in mind: the managers 
of the branches must be clothed with 
adequate powers, and the branches in 
foreign countries must be managed in 
accordance with the especial needs of 
the respective countries. These ends 
can be assured only by having local in- 
terests represented in the management 
of the branches. 

Of course, there are some countries 
where such a bank could not exercise 
the function of issuing notes, but this 
would not seriously interfere with its 
ordinary banking operations. Local 
laws, as a rule, will be found to encour- 
age the investment of foreign capital 
in banking enterprises. 
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An International American Bank of 
the character herein outlined would 
greatly aid American trade and enter- 
prise and would afford a ready means 
of bringing into requisition the vast 
financial power now possessed by the 
country, but imperfectly utilized for 
lack of the proper instrumentality to 
make it effective. 


N opportunity of judging American 
banking from the standpoint of 
a friendly critic was offered by the ad- 
dress of Mr. B. E. Waker, president 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
delivered before the recent meeting of 
the American Bankers’ Association at 
Denver. 

Mr. Waker began by paying a 
tribute to the financial genius of ALEx- 
ANDER Hami.ton, and deplored our de- 
parture from some of the principles 
laid down by that statesman, and then 


passed on to a review of our early 


banking history. In treating of this 
branch of the subject he said in part: 

“It may be urged that neither of the 
two banks of the United States were 
so admirable in their careers that we 
need sigh over their removal, but we 
can only judge them by comparison 
with the smaller banks of the same 
period. In your colonial and revolu- 
tionary times you had a curiously full 
and varied experience in banking and 
currency. Fiat money, depreciated 
coinage, currency based on land, clamor 
by debtors for cheaper money with 
which to pay debts, were all amply ex- 
perienced. In the following period, 
contemporaneously with the first and 
second banks of the United States, you 
passed through a time largely of mania 
in banking; a time when history was re- 
cording for this country such funda- 
mental facts as that banks cannot es- 
tablish a capital fund merely upon the 
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promissory notes of shareholders; can- 
not put bank notes in circulation even 
by the expedient of sending them far 
from home before issuing them, without 
considering how they are to be re- 
deemed; cannot lend money on land, or 
lock it up in other ways, and also have 
it again when the bank’s debts, exigible 
on demand, fail to be paid. Indeed it 
was a time when every vagary in un- 
sound banking was being tried. 

“But Hamitton, from some of these 
experiences and from European _his- 
tory, planned for you a banking system 
which contained much of what is good 
in the successful systems of the world. 
You would not, however, have his sys- 
tem, but preferred to repeat in each 
new district, from East to South and 
West, wherever debt and ignorance 
combined to create banking and cur- 
rency, the same errors which make such 
startling history in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Is it not time 
for us to put aside that silly vanity to 
which democracies are inclined—that it 
is better to try our own experiments and 
to ignore history? Unfortunately the 
apparently brand-new experiments we 
are willing to try have usually occurred 
to others in the past, if we had but pa- 
tience to discover the fact.” 


R ESERVES were dealt with at some 
length in Mr. Warker’s address. 
We quote the following points: 


“The real reserve requirements of 
any particular bank differ from those 
of other banks in accordance with the 
nature of its obligations as compared 
with theirs. It is conceivable that the 
ideal point at which cash reserves should 
be kept would be different in the case 
of any ten or twenty banks which you 
might select for comparison even in the 
same city or community. The bank 
which acts mainly as a banker for other 
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banks needs very large reserves indeed. 
A bank in the same city doing mainly 
the business of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, exporters, etc., will need alto- 
gether smaller reserves, and a_ bank 
gathering the savings of a quiet country 
community needs much less again. The 
law attempts to recognize these facts, 
but is evidently unable to do so except 
in a most imperfect manner. Clearly 
each bank, if it could be trusted to have 
sufficient intelligence, should be the 
judge of the reserves it should keep, 
and it seems safe to say that if 
you had continued to create large banks 
with branches, instead of thousands of 
small banks, the attempt to provide wis- 
dom by law would never have been 
made. You would doubtless have done 
as all other nations have done, and not 
have been an exception to so general a 
rule. 

“If the wrong done only resulted in 
causing some banks to keep more re- 
serves than they actually required, little 
would need to be said; but, as has been 
shown, the law can be so worked as to 
provide reserves quite too small, and 
experience shows that banks as a rule 
choose to keep reserves larger than the 
The defect in the law, 
however, is that by arbitrarily fixing 
the minimum reserves which must be al- 
ways in hand, it practically forbids the 
use of the reserves for the very purpose 
for which they have been created. The 
law undertakes to supply that wisdom 
which it presumes the thousands of 
bankers do not all possess, and to lay 
by for them against the rainy day the 
provision which it presumes they would 
not be prudent enough to make. But 
who is to supply the wisdom demanded 


law requires. 


by such authorities as Watrer BaGe- 
HOT, who says that in a panic the sound 
banker should lend to the bottom of his 
box? 


pare for war, but when war comes the 


In times of peace the wise pre- 


army is flung into the field, not still 
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held in reserve. The law, however, hav- 
ing forced the sequestration of so much 
cash and cash resources against the day 
of trouble, provides no means by which, 
either under its own wise and paternal 
direction or at the discretion of the 
bankers unaided by the wisdom of the 
law, the cash thus provided may be used 
to avert disaster. 

“IT do not wish to be understood as 
claiming that the present law should be 
repealed and the thousands of indi- 
vidual banks be left to do as they like. 
I presume it is true that they cannot be 
trusted, and that because of the folly 
which destroyed a more natural system 
of banking you have condemned your- 
selves to submit to a paternalism which 
fixes your cash reserves for you. But I 
urge as oue of the great evidences of 
the unnaturalness of your system of in- 
dividual banks the fact that they cannot 
be trusted to take care of their own re- 
serves, and that no law has been devised 
which will act the part of Providence 
for them. I do not maintain that where 
the banks are larger relatively to the 
country, as in Canada, they are always 
wise enough to keep sufficient reserves. 
It is, as we know, a subject much dis- 
cussed in many countries, and it would 
be well indeed if banks could in some 
way be forced to keep larger reserves, 
provided there be no interference with 
the use of these reserves when the hour 
of danger arrives.” 

This limitation of the use of reserves 
operates to decrease the power of the 
banks to lend and thus intensifies the 
panic. 

Mr. Waker expressed the opinion 
that the use of clearing-house certifi- 
cates was, under existing circumstances, 
an excellent device for utilizing reserves 
in time of panic, but he said that the is- 
suance of such certificates for use as 
currency was a dangerous expedient. 
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COMPARING our own banking sys- 
tem with the branch system, Mr. 
Wa ker said: 


“Whether we have one system or the 
other the actual cash will accumulate 
largely in the few great monetary cen- 
tres. In the case of individual country 
banks the cash not needed at home goes 
to their reserve agents, while in the 
branch system the series of branches of 
any one bank are practically one clear- 
ing-house with a settled tendency to ac- 
cumulate actual cash beyond the mere 
necessities of the till, in the money cen- 
tres. While retained in these centres, 
the cash, except to the extent of the re- 
serves, will be employed in some man- 
ner so as to earn interest. 

“Now, the extent of the reserves nec- 
essary on the one hand and the extent 
to which the surplus funds may be lent 
on the other is a matter of experience 
in both systems, but the experience is 
very different indeed. If we take as 
examples a bank in a reserve city with 
one hundred banks as correspondents, 
and a single bank in another country 
with one hundred branches, we can 
readily see the difference. In times of 
strain the one hundred branch man- 
agers do not ask for cash from the 
head office unless it is actually needed; 
on the contrary, the moment contraction 
of loans begins they are a source of 
strength to the head office. The credit 
affected and the thing to be managed 
is one organism. Within this organism 
fear of each other by its component 
parts will not enter, and whatever cour- 
age its executive possesses will actu- 
ate every part of the organism. But in 
the other case there are a hundred or- 
ganisms and no cohesion, except that, 
the skies being bright, all will cohere 
somewhat, not with each other, but with 
the one bank in the reserve city. And 
if the skies are overcast we have a hun- 
dred utterly selfish organisms all con- 
cluding that their balance with the 











bank in the reserve city would be better 
in their own vaults; in any event they 
would sleep better if it were there. 

“And so we have the extraordinary 
spectacle which accompanies every 
panic in the United States of each par- 
ticular one of the thousands of banks 
trying to stand alone, except to the ex- 
tent that the clearing-house certificates 
have made them cohere. Almost every 
bank wishes to withdraw its balance 
with other banks, and as this is an ab- 
solute impossibility, the panic reaches 
its crisis, currency payments are sus- 
pended, all currency is hoarded and 
passes to a really large premium, and 
the ingenious expedients to which we 
have referred, whether legal or not, are 
made use of with that general concur- 
rence by the people and the banks 
which only exists in the face of a great 
national danger. The great national 
danger is that the panic may cause na- 
tional ruin. But what is a panic? A 
wide-spread fear without cause. 

“In most countries financial panic is 
caused by fear on the part of those 
who are not a part of the national fi- 
nance—who are not bankers and such. 
But in the United States, whoever may 
start the panic, those who accentuate it 
most are the thousands of individual 
banks by their distrust of each other. 
We speak indignantly about the private 
individual who draws his deposit in 
currency and hoards it. But in time of 
panic the most active agency in draw- 
ing out currency and hoarding it, is the 
country bank. And it is not the fear of 
the failure of banks, but the fear of the 
disappearance of currency which ag- 
gravates panics, and brings about dis- 
aster and terrible reduction in values. 


“To sum it up, it would appear that 
the same elements which in the United 
States cause panics of the most ruinous 
character would not be apt to cause 
panic at all in better regulated coun- 
tries. 


In such other countries, firstly, 
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the reserved cash would be instantly 
available; secondly, the banks would 
not be likely to fear one another, but 
would cohere in meeting any panicky 
feeling on the part of the public; third- 
ly, the power of rediscounting or of is- 
suing clearing-house certificates would 
need to be used to but a small degree 
if only the demands of the public had 
to be met and not the demands of thou- 
sands of individual banks; fourthly, 
with these things assured and a reason- 
ably flexible currency, no stoppage of 
currency payments would be likely to 
arise.” 


FTER referring to the Treasury 
system and enumerating the dif- 
ferent kinds of currency in use in the 
United States, Mr. Waker passed to 
a consideration of bank notes. 


“Returning to the ordinary curren- 
cy,” he said, “we find that with the ex- 
ception of the gold coin and paper 
money directly based on gold coin, all 
of the vast remainder is currency cre- 
ated for some reason not concerned 
with the benefit of the business of bank- 
ing, or, what should be the same thing, 
of trade generally. We see fiat money 
rendered necessary by the war but not 
since funded or redeemed; depreciated 
silver, or its paper representative, kept 
at a gold equivalent by the good credit 
of the United States, a sort of half 
metallic—half fiat money; and bank is- 
sues, so-called, which are merely indi- 
rect evidences of government debt. 
Now, if these species of currency pro- 
vide all that is necessary in the interest 
of trade, no one, in the interest of the 
banks alone, has the right to complain. 
But is it possible that under modern 
credit conditions the peculiar functions 
which in most countries are performed 
by the credit notes of a bank should be 
performed by a mass of currency which 
if not constant in volume is so nearly so 
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that its non-use at once represents to any 
holder except the Treasury the loss of 
so much interest? 

Let us consider, once more, the 
functions of the credit notes of a 
bank. There are still people who 
imagine that a natural and quite de- 
sirable condition would be one where 
whenever money is given as the pur- 
chase price of a commodity that money 
should either be gold, or a silver equiv- 
alent, or that if paper is used the 
paper should be actually represented by 
an equivalent amount of gold or silver 
practically ear-marked for the purpose. 
As we know, there is not sufficient coin 
in the world to make this even remotely 
possible. As we also know, the trade of 
this country is rendered possible only 
by checks, drafts, clearing-houses, 
paper money of the various kinds we 
have referred to, and various other sub- 
stitutes for money which in the main 
merely shift the credits and debits be- 
tween different individuals and institu- 
tions. We shall never return to the 
simpler conditions of the use of money 
which closely followed barter, and I 
presume we do not wish to. But if we 
do not this nation must manage some- 
how to achieve its large volume of trad- 
ing, done so largely by credit instru- 
ments, in such a manner as to avoid 
panics and such violent changes in 
prices as cause widespread ruin. Let us 
be frank with one another and admit 


that you have been quite unable to do 
this. 
ume of trade; you have achieved the 


You have achieved the huge vol- 


necessary transportation—most difficult 
of problems usually; but you apparent- 
ly cannot manage the shifting of cred- 
its without panic. You constantly fall 
short of currency, and the fear of this 
accentuates the difficulty so much that 
sometimes those who have the power to 
do so Jock all the currency up and leave 
the country without the necessary fi- 
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nancial machinery with which to carry 
on business. 

“There are countries in the old world 
where the fluctuations in the volume of 
trade and in the price of commodities 
and securities from one year to another, 
and from one part of the year to an- 
other, are not so violent as to require 
much elasticity in the currency. But in 
the United States, where the volume of 
trade and the price of commodities and 
securities vary largely from one period 
of contraction through a period of ex- 
pansien to the next period of contrac- 
tion, and from one year to another, and 
from one part of a year to another, and 
from day to day, there should be in 
addition to the constantly varying total 
of checks, drafts, and such credit in- 
struments, with which most of our trade 
is done, a species of credit note issu- 
able by banks which can be varied in 
total quantity in proportion as the total 
quantity of trade done with such in- 
struments of credit varies. And there 
is the additional reason for such a 
credit note that whenever, because of 
panic or any form of distrust, the or- 
dinary currency is hoarded or addition- 
al cash is being held by banks as re- 
serves, some legal credit currency be- 
comes more than ever necessary. No 
one at this late day will advocate the 
issue of such a credit currency unless 
it is perfectly safe. 

“A currency issued to the extent of 
the paid-up capital or less, as you have 
generally proposed; secured as your 
national bank notes now are, by a first 
lien on the assets of the bank includ- 
ing the double liability but not by any- 
thing specially deposited or ear-marked ; 
further secured by an insurance fund; 
and bearing a fair rate of interest if 
not paid by the liquidator immediately 
after suspension, is perfectly safe in 
any country where daily redemption 
can and will surely be effected. 

“The whole difficulty in carrying out 
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such a plan in this country lies in the 
fact that you have become used to a 
system which requires practically no 
redemption, and with so many thou- 
sands of banks you do not quite know 
how, or you are not quite willing to take 
the trouble to establish the complicated 
machinery necessary to effect such daily 
redemption. 

“That the issues proposed are credit 
notes, while national bank notes are 
not, and that they must be subjected to 
actual daily redemption, while national 
bank notes need not, should never be 
lost sight of for a moment. One of the 
greatest elements of safety in such is- 
sues lies in the fact that having per- 
formed the credit service required they 
will immediately come back for redemp- 
tion. 

“But some of you will ask how with 
thousands of banks can you prevent a 
bank in Kansas arranging with a bank 
in Oregon to circulate each other’s 
notes. so that the volume kept out 
would be increased by the geographical 
distance on the one hand, while the dif- 
ficulty and expense of returning for re- 
demption would be made unbearable on 
the other? Clearly by organization you 
could prevent this, but it is rendered so 
troublesome by the many thousands of 
banks that you doubtless will not do so. 
But again it seems that the obstacle to 
flexibility in your currency also lies in 
your thousands of individual banks.” 

Most thoughtful students 
bank-note problem will agree with this 


of our 


view, that there is no substantial reason 
why credit currency might not be safe- 
ly issued by the existing national banks, 
but at the same time the difficulty which 
Mr. Waker points out is fully con- 


ceded. Elaborate redemption machinery 


would probably be necessary, and there 
is some fear that it might prove too 
cumbersome to be workable. This can 
only be demonstrated by experiment, 
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but many bankers are reluctant to make 
the trial. 


EGARDING the proposal to es- 
tablish a central bank, the stock 
of which should be owned by the na- 
tional banks, Mr. Waker found sev- 
eral objections. In the first place, the 
central bank, in order to rediscount for 
the several thousand  stockholding 
banks, would have to possess almost 
superhuman knowledge of credits, and 
could hardly expect to avoid causing 
serious dissatisfaction owing to real or 
alleged discrimination in making loans. 
Political influence, or the fear of it, 
must also be taken into account. 

Two other arguments against a cen- 
tral bank were given by Mr. WALKER: 

“(1) An argument against such a 
central bank, which perhaps will appeal 
more strongly to a Canadian than to an 
American banker, is that as the central 
bank may not have any customers ex- 
cept banks, it can do nothing to change 
the state of affairs now existing be- 
cause of which a large borrower may 
have either to keep a discount account 
with a great number of banks, or to sell 
his paper to sometimes as many as fifty 
or sixty banks, or even more, through 
the medium of a note brokc~ This 
clumsy manner of borrowing not only 
prevents that close intimacy between a 
sound borrower and his banker which, 
lasting over a series of years, tends 
so much to create firmly cemented credit 
relations, but it undeniably has often 
caused perfectly solvent American mer- 
chants or manufacturers to fail—a 
thing which in other countries would be 
regarded as reflecting on the banks of 
such countries. 

“(2) Another argument which would 
appeal to Canadian banks and to all 
other bankers engaged in financing the 
export and import business of the 
United States, is that the central bank, 
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having no customers except the banks 
of the United States, could do little to 
build up the foreign exchange business, 
which is still done mainly by bankers 
other than the national and _ state 
banks. Now that you own the Philip- 
pines and the Hawaiian Islands, now 
that your foreign trade is increasing so 
rapidly and, should your tariff be low- 
ered, will increase much more on the 
import side, surely the need of great 
banks in the United States capable of 
establishing large banking connections 
with other countries, and capable of 
doing a large international business 
themselves is obvious.’’* 


W !TH all these objections Mr. 

Waker did not doubt that a 
central bank, if wisely administered, 
would be an improvement upon present 
conditions. He thought, however, if 
the temper of the people would permit 
such a departure from the present sys- 
tem better plans of banking reform 
may be found. In order that such re- 
form may be permanent, he said, it 


should provide for a new kind of bank 


which should be able to create: 


“(1) A sound credit currency with 
effective daily redemption. 

“(2) A distribution of capital avail- 
able for lending, so that it shall not be 


idle and congested in one locality and 


scarce or non-existent and proportion- 
ately dear in another. 

“(3) A condition where the gold and 
other cash reserves of the country may 
be made more effective and doubtless be 
minimized in quantity. 





* Before reading Mr. Walker’s address we 
had prepared some suggestions along this 
line. See ‘‘An International American 
Bank,” on a preceding page.—Editor Bank- 
ers Magazine. 
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“(4) Where in time of trouble the 
capital of the country may be mobile 
and capable of being centralized when 
necessary. 


“(5) Where there may be banks ca- 
pable of doing the entire lending busi- 
ness of your merchants and manufac- 
turers, except where these are unusual- 
ly large, when they could be divided by 
arrangement between two or three 
banks. 


“(6) Where a_ great international 
banking business may be created and 
you may do justice to your over-sea 
possessions, to the great ports of ex- 
port and import, to your mercantile 
marine, and to your position among the 
great nations of the earth.” 


ND here is what Mr. Waker pro- 
poses to bring about these de- 
sirable reforms: 


“This state of things, can, I think, 
only be brought about by your permit- 
ting the creation of banks in the United 
States similar to the banks of other 
countries. As I have tried to show, the 
mere creation of one central bank will 
not change the defective character of 
the eight or ten thousand other banks. 
The suggestion I ventured to make in 
1895, and which I give below unaltered, 
was based upon the national banking 
system and the ten per cent. tax on state 
bank issues being allowed to remain as 
they are, and the new powers to be 
added to those enjoyed by a national 
bank or to be enjoyed by banks under 
state or Federal charters as indicated 
below : 

“*Any bank with a paid-up capital 
of $1,000,000 or over, to be allowed to 
issue notes, say to the extent of seventy- 
five per cent. of the paid-up capital, 
secured only by being a prior lien on 
the assets of the bank, including the 
double liability of stockholders, and by 
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an insurance fund of say five per cent., 
and to be free from the ten per cent. 
tax. Such banks to be allowed to es- 
tablish branches within the state in 
which the head office is situated. If the 
franchise is granted by a state the Fed- 
eral Government to approve of the reg- 
ulations securing the note issues, and 
to hold the insurance fund. I do not 
enter upon the question of what the 
minimum paid-up capital should be in 
the case of banks desiring to avail of 
such bank issues, but not to open 
branches. I hope, however, it might be 
practicable to make it as high as $500,- 
000. 

““Any bank with a capital of say 
$5,000,000 or over, to have the same 
privileges as to note issues and to be al- 
lowed to establish branches throughout 
the United States, limited, if thought 
necessary, to cities of national and not 
local importance. Such a franchise 
would, I suppose, be granted by the 
Federal Government. In view of all 
that has happened since the war, I pre- 
sume it would not be too great a stretch 
of Federal power to grant such a fran- 
chise.’ 

“In the light of later experience I 
should think that banks having power 
to establish branches throughout the 
whole of the United States and its over- 
sea possessions should have a larger 
minimum capital than $5,000,000. This, 
of course, proposes asset currency, and 
I am aware of the arguments which 
have been made against it. But no ef- 
fective argument has been made other 
than the difficulty of applying it to 
thousands of relatively small banks, 
and effecting that daily redemption 
which is indispensable. That it can 
safely be applied to all individual banks 
with a capital of $500,000 and over, 
and to all banks with branches with a 
capital of $1,000,000 and over, I have 
no doubt whatever. That it is extreme- 


ly desirable in this country if it can be 
made safe, I am quite certain. 

“But quite as important as the asset 
currency, to my mind, is the branch 
system. If you make your laws so that 
it is merely permissive, surely the 
branch system will not come into being 
in an important degree unless it is right 
in principle. If it is right in principle, 
should the particular interests of ten 
thousand or more individual banks stand 
in the way of a great public good?” 


HE subjects discussed above are 

of deep interest to the bankers 

of the United States, and it is fortun- 

ate that they should be so ably dealt 

with by one of the banking authorities 
of this continent. 

There will be substantial unanimity 
of opinion as to the wisdom of the re- 
forms advocated by Mr. Watker. But 
of the two possible remedies he sug- 
gests neither will be received in this 
country with much enthusiasm. And 
the one he favors most—branch bank- 
ing—is the least acceptable. If the 
bankers of the United States were com- 
pelled to choose between a single cen- 
tral bank, and a system of large banks 
with branches, they would doubtless 
decide in favor of the central bank, 
though as a matter of fact they do not 
wish either. But a great central bank, 
with branches in the chief commercial 
centres only, and particularly if the 
functions of such a bank were confined 
to transacting business with other banks, 
would bé much less dreaded as a com- 
petitor of the existing banks than a few 
large banks with branches. Mr. Wark- 
ER does suggest that the number of 
branches may be limited. Yet the pro- 
posal which he regards with most favor 
virtually means the introduction of the 
branch banking system into the United 
States. This we believe to be imprac- 
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ticable. Nor do most American bankers 
consider it desirable. While admitting 
many excellent features appertaining 
to the branch system and the patent de- 
fects of our own independent system, 
the weight of opinion seems to be that, 
all things considered, the business prog- 
ress of the country has been greater 
with our present system than it would 
have been with branch banking. This 
view rests chiefly on the assumption 
that local oilicers and directors of an 
independent bank are more intensely 
interested in the development of the 
community where a bank may be lo- 
cated than a branch manager would be, 
and the assumption is apparently con- 
firmed by the comparative development 
of communities under other similar con- 
ditions, the one having the small in- 
dependent banks and the other the 
branch system. 

There may be one valid argument for 
adopiing the branch bank system. Bank- 
ing facilities are already sufficiently ex- 
tensive. We now need safety, elastic 
credit note issues, and greater coher- 
ence among the banks. These consider- 
ations will be powerful in the future 
in shaping opinion either in the direc- 
tion of a central bank, branch banking, 
or some form of union or co-operation 
among the banks as they now exist. If 
the latter were practicable it would 
seem to be the least objectionable. But 
whether the thousands of banks can 
ever be brought together, with all their 
diversity of interests, we do not know. 
The experiment is a difficult one, but 
certainly worth trying. 

Banking opinion in this country 
seems hopelessly confused. After fif- 
teen years of discussion there is no 
crystallization of sentiment in favor of 
anything in particular, though very few 
seem satisfied to allow things to re- 
main as they are. 

Mr. Wavker’s address represents the 
ripe conclusions of a banker of wide 
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experience and sound learning. Amer- 
ican bankers may not be inclined to ac- 
cept his views regarding branch bank- 
ing, but they will recognize that he has 
clearly and accurately laid down the 
principles upon which a reform of our 
banking system must be based. 


XAMINATION of banks by 
bankers themselves is provided 
for in the new State Clearing-House to 
be organized in California. It is an- 
nounced that the objects of the new as- 
sociation are to improve and strengthen 
the banking system, to guard against 
improper and unsafe conduct on the 
part of any bank in the state, and to 
provide for a thorough examination by 
experts into the affairs of every bank 
that has meibership in the association. 
The interests of the bankers and the 
public in general are to be safeguarded. 
Whatever difficulties may develop in 
carrying out these laudable purposes, 
the experiment possesses deep interest 
for the bankers of the entire country. 
The same idea has been adopted already 
by a nuinber of the regularly-organ- 
ized clearing-houses, but the formation 
of a state association for the specific 
purpose of supervising the banks is 
an innovation. If a practicable plan 
can be worked out there seems to be 
no doubt that this movement will result 
in great good to the banks as well as 
to the general public. 

It may be difficult to devise a plan 
that will not meet with some opposition. 
For one bank to be examined by others, 
and possibly by rivals, would be dis- 
tasteful, though this objection may be 
avoided by having the examinations 
made by outside experts. Apparently, 
too, the elimination of the speculators 
and reckless from the banking business 
may raise an outcry that the freedom 
of banking is being interfered with, 
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though there can be no doubt of the 
benetits to the community that would 
follow from such “interference.”’ Great 
care will have to be taken to prevent 
any real injustice; and often, perhaps, 
it will be found necessary to help weak 
banks instead of taking action that 
would cause their suspension. 

If the new State Clearing-House suc- 
ceeds in carrying out the objects of 
those instrumental in its organization, 
the California bankers will have ren- 
dered the bankers of the United States 
a great service in establishing the fact 
that it lies within the power of bankers 
themselves to furnish efficient super- 
vision of their institutions, thus pro- 
tecting their stockholders and deposit- 
ors, and rendering wholly unnecessary 
the imposition of a tax upon the banks 
to insure the payment of deposits. 


IRECTORS of national banks who 

~ have heretofore trusted the man- 
agement of their institutions entirely 
to the officers will be greatly disturbed 
by the following circular, recently is- 
sued to national bank examiners by the 
Comptroller of the Currency: 


“Hereafter upon entering a bank for 
ihe purpose of making an examination, 
the board of directors should be imme- 
diately convened by the direction of 
the examiner to enable him to obtain 
the information necessary to answer 
the following questions. The members 
of the board should be advised that the 
inquiries are made by direction of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. This 
statement must accompany and form a 
part of the report of each examina- 
tion: : 

“1. What is the number of directors 
of the bank? 

“2, What number was present at this 
examination ? 








“3. How many of the directors know 
the condition of the bank in all its de- 
tails? 

“4. How many have but a general 
knowledge of the condition of the bank? 

“35. How many know nothing at all 
about the condition of the bank? 

“6. How many attend board meet- 
ings with regularity? 

“7. Have the directors full know- 
ledge of the habits and general stand- 
ing of the bank’s employes? 

“8. Do the directors approve loans 
before or after they are made, or leave 
this important duty to a committee, or 
to the officers of the bank? 

“9. If they approve loans, is their 
approval of record in each case? 

“10. Can the directors certify to the 
genuineness of the signatures to the 
notes discounted by the bank? 

“11. Do the directors authorize over- 
drafts? 

“12. Do they tacitly permit officers 
to allow overdrafts? 

“13. Do any of the directors, other 
than members of the discount commit- 
tee, examine and verify loans and dis- 
counts? 

“14. How often do the directors ex- 
amine and list all collateral held by the 
bank? 

“15. How often do the directors ex- 
amine and list all stocks, securities and 
real estate mortgages owned by the 
bank? 

“16. Do the directors direct the call- 
ing in and balancing of pass books and 
satisfy themselves as to the correctness 
of the work? 

“17. Do the directors require the 
verification of accounts current at ir- 
regular or stated dates and satisfy 
themselves as to the correctness of ac- 
counts ? 

“18. EHlave the directors verified out- 
standing certificates of deposit, certi- 
fied checks and cashier’s checks? 

“19. Have the directors examined 
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into the condition of the lawful money 
reserve? 

“20. Do they know whether or not 
bank notes are carried into the reserve? 

“21. Does a committee of the direc- 
tors count the cash periodically? 

“22. Has a committee of the direc- 
tors ever checked up the stock ledger? 

“23. Have the directors examined the 
profit and loss and expense accounts? 

“24. Have the directors compared 
the bank’s copy of its last report of 
condition and statement of earnings 
and dividends with the books of the 
bank as of the same dates? 

“25. How many of the directors read 
the letters of criticism from the Comp- 
troller? 

“26. Do they read carefully the re- 
plies made in answer to letters from the 
Comptroller? 

“27. What steps are taken by the 
directors to correct matters criticised by 
the Comptroller? 

“28. How many of the directors have 
read the National Bank Act? 

“29. How many know the duties of 
directors and what the courts have de- 
cided as to the responsibility and lia- 
bility of directors?” 

By merely asking these questions it 
dees not necessarily follow that the 
Comptroller intends to hold directors in 
every case to a strict compliance with 
the duties which the inquiries imply. 
For example, in some of the big city 
banks where loans run into millions, 
and there are thousands of borrowers, 
the directors would not only have to re- 
- linquish other business connections but 
would have to sit up very late at night 
in order to verify all the signatures to 
the notes held by such banks. It is not 
believed that the Comptroller intends 
to impose duties of so arduous a nature 
upon bank directors, and if he should 
the result would be contrary to what he 
is aiming at, for a policy of this char- 
acter would deprive the banks of many 
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of their most valued directors. What- 
ever a bank may suffer through the 
neglect of its directors, it neverthe- 
less remains a fact that the best bank 
director is a man of affairs, one who is 
busily engaged in some line of industry 
or commerce. Men of this stamp can 
not spend their time in verifying sig- 
natures on the paper of banks of which 
they may be directors. What they can 
do is to appoint a committee from 
among the directors to make such veri- 
fication, or hire an expert to do the 
work, where it is necessary that it 
should be done. 

Probably the Comptroller does not 
intend to impose such heavy burdens 
upon bank directors as one might infer 
from reading this rather formidable list 
of questions. But the replies made to 
them will enable him to judge whether 
or not the directors are exercising at 
least that reasonable degree of super- 
vision over their banks which the law 
requires. 


¥Y Icorous efforts are being made 

by Comptroller Murray to im- 
prove the methods of examining the na- 
tional banks. While the work of the 
bank examiners is susceptible of bet- 
terment, it may be doubted whether 
really efficient supervision will ever be 
afforded until the present system of 
examination is radically changed. Gov- 
ernment examination is valuable and 
will always be necessary to determine 
whether the laws are being obeyed. But 
the condition of a bank depends upon 
the character of its assets—its bills re- 
ceivable, stocks, bonds or other prop- 
erty. ‘To ascertain the value of the 
item first named—the all-important one 
—is a task beyond the ability of any 
but a trained banker familiar with con- 
ditions where the bank may be located. 
Undoubtedly the best kind of examina- 
tion would be that performed by the 
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banks themselves, compactly linked to- 
gether in some practical form of organ- 
ization. Indeed, if such an organization 
were formed and a thorough system of 
examination put in force, it is probable 
that reckless banking could be stamped 
out entirely, thus rendering unnecessary 
the imposition of a tax to insure the 
payment of depositors. 

The practical question would seem to 
be this: Shall dangerous banking be 
allowed to continue until it ripens to a 
harvest of disaster, or shall it be re- 
strained at the outset before it has 
wrought the widespread mischief that 
nearly always follows a bank failure? 
We know that there are those who in- 
sist that failure is the only adequate 
penalty for bad banking, and that those 
who deposit their funds in a poorly- 
managed bank ought to lose them be- 
cause of a lack of discrimination in 
failing to select a sound bank; but while 
this argument might be valid if the ill 
effects of bank failures were confined 
to the insolvent bank itself or to its de- 
positors, it fails entirely when these 
ill effects are distributed throughout 
the community and wholly innocent per- 
sons made to suffer. Does any one be- 
lieve, for example, that it is a just 
penalty for thousands of laborers to 
be thrown out of employment because 
their employer may have been dealing 
with a bank that becomes insolvent? 

The time to put a stop to venture- 
some or fraudulent banking is in its 
very beginnings. That course will be 
best for the speculative bank itself, for 
the business community and for the 
solvent and well-managed banks them- 
selves. Conditions where no banks ever 
fail are preferable to those which toler- 
ate bad banking until it culminates in 
the inevitable crash and ruin. 

In several of the large cities the 
clearing-houses are developing a method 


of bank supervision that is destined to 
At first sight it 


have excellent effects. 
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may appear like an unwise innovation 
for the clearing-houses to depart from 
their principal function—that of effect- 
ing economies in making exchanges-— 
but as was pointed out by President 
Gitzert of the New York Clearing- 
House Association in his address before 
the recent meeting of the Clearing- 
House Section of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, as these associations 
obtain power they gradually learn to 
use it, and always in the direction of 
wise and conservative banking. 

The system of clearing-house examin- 
ations is manifestly an exercise of 
power along this line. Some banks may 
object to having their affairs enquired 
into in this way, but it can hardly be 
open to question that all would be bene- 
fited by the higher standard of bank- 
ing that would follow a really efficient 
system of examination applicable to all 
the banks of a community. 

But there are some drawbacks in the 
way of the general adoption of clear- 
ing-house examination and a possibility 
that it may not do all which its friends 
hope for. <A clearing-house is a volun- 
tary association, without legal means of 
enforcing its decrees. It may, of course, 
fine or expel its members. Further- 
more, clearing-houses include but a 
small percentage of the banks in their 
membership, there being many country 
districts having no such organizations. 

Probably the surest way of obtaining 
efficient bank supervision would be for 
the banks of a community, limited in 
extent, to form an organization, under 
legal authority, that would have the 
power of supervision over every bank in 
the territory. This would make it cer- 
tain that examinations would be con- 
ducted by experienced bankers having 
that knowledge of local conditions 
which would enable them to judge of 
the value of the paper held by the 
banks and to keep a strict and continu- 
al watch over the character of the man- 
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agement of every bank in the particular 
territory. It is doubtful if really ef- 
ficient bank supervision can be had in 
any other way. The attempts of Comp- 
troller Murray to improve the existing 
system are nevertheless commendable. 
If he fails to acomplish the end in 
view the need of a change in the exist- 
ing system of examinations will be em- 
phasized. 


HE report of the Currency Com- 
mission of the American Bank- 

ers’ Association, read by Governor 
Herrick at the Denver convention, 
illustrates afresh the possibility of ex- 
from cucumbers. 


tracting sunshine 


Speaking of the Aldrich-Vreeland cur- 
rency law, the report said: 

“In the Aldrich-Vreeland measure, 
however open to severe criticism, Con- 
gress, by law, has recognized the nor- 


mal and legitimate assets of a bank as 
the natural and proper basis of credit 
extended to the bank in the form of 
circulating notes. The principle for 
which we have so long contended has 
thus received legislative sanction. To 
this extent the labors of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association have been 
crowned with success.” 

We had supposed that the principle 
contended for by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association was something entirely 
different, namely, credit currency, 
which is not recognized in the Aldrich- 
Vreeland law. All that this law does 
is to extend the class of securities that 
may be deposited as collateral for notes 
issued. No new principle is accepted. 
So long as the law requires the deposit 
of a bank’s assets with a trustee to se- 
cure the notes issued, we shall be as 
far removed as ever from having a 
credit currency. 

The Currency Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association has tak- 
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en the right position upon the bank- 
note question, as may be seen from the 
following quotation from the report: 

“Credit Currency, commended in 
your Commission’s first report, and ap- 
proved by this Association at its last 
convention, had further proof of its 
soundness in principle and efficiency of 
operation in those countries having such 
a currency, during the world-wide crisis 
of last fall.” 

Though this kind of currency was 
emphatically repudiated by Congress in 
enacting the Aldrich-Vreeland law, the 
Currency Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association seems well satis- 
fied ! 

The high character of the Monetary 
Commission appointed by Congress is 
also commended, though this may be in- 
tended for sarcasm. Those familiar 
with the history of currency legislation 
may read the following from the report 
presented at Denver and judge for 
themselves: 

“It was the conviction of the Com- 
mission, based upon experience and the 
study of the history of periods follow- 
ing previous panics, that no financial 
panic could immediately follow the 
crisis of last fall, and that it was the 
part of wisdom to enact no makeshift 
legislation lest such an enactment for 
the purpose of supposed temporary re- 
lief should prove a serious stumbling 
block in the way of legislation for the 
comprehensive and fundamental correc- 
tion of the grave defects of our bank- 
ing and currency system. 

“Your Commission strongly urged 
this view upon Congress, at the full 
hearing courteously granted by the 
Banking and Currency Committee. It 
was sought to impress upon Congress 
that, if not feasible to enact immediate- 
ly such laws as would give us a thor- 
oughly scientific banking and currency 
system, it would be wisest to defer all 
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legislation upon the subject except for 
the appointment of an able committee, 
instructed to make thorough investiga- 
tion and submit its recommendations to 
a subsequent Congress. Although this 
view was not adopted in full, the Com- 
mission feels that its efforts were not 
in vain, inasmuch as the Committee de- 
sired was appointed by Congress. The 
high standing and recognized ability of 
the members of this Congressional Com- 
mittee, and the vigorous way in which 
it has entered upon this important work, 
warrant the confident expectation that 
its report and recommendations will 
form the basis for such legislation as 
will give us a banking and currency 
system such as our vast commercial in- 
terests so urgently need, and such as 
will make this country the greatest 
financial power in the world. Your 
Commission begs to urge that hearty 
co-operation be extended to this Con- 
gressional Committee, and that the 
American Bankers’ Association earnest- 
ly continue to final success its efforts 
for currency and banking reform.” 

Mark Tapley, under the gloomiest 
surroundings and circumstances, never 
could have beamed more radiantly than 
this. 


EXCELLENT service in behalf of 

currency reform has been done by 
the Currency Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. Its members, 
we believe, are unanimous in favoring 
the adoption of a credit currency, and 
Governor Herrick is one of the ablest 
advocates of that reform. 

The reason that the report presented 
at Denver took such a roseate view of 
the situation must be attributed entirely 
to political considerations. A majority 
of the members of the Commission, in- 
cluding Governor Herrick, are op- 
posed to the Aldrich-Vreeland law, and 
we are inclined to think that at least 
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several of the members are not very 
hopeful of getting anything much bet- 
ter out of the recommendations of the 
Currency Commission appointed by 
Congress. 

But apparently through fear of in- 
juring Republican prospects in the 
presidential campaign, the Currency 
Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association presented a colorless re- 
port. glossing over the financial sins of 
the Republican party. Will a policy of 
this character tend to enhance the es- 
timation in which the American Bank- 
ers’ Association is held by the bankers 
of the United States? Would not a 
forceful declaration in behalf of the 
principles known to be favored by the 
bankers’ Commission have entitled the 
Association to greater respect and con- 
fidence ? 

These are times when _ intelligent, 
courageous leadership on banking and 
currency questions is sorely needed. 
That the Currency Commission in the 
report presented at Denver seemed to 
veil its real convictions behind consid- 
erations of political expediency must 
have caused regret to all those who had 
trusted to the high character of the 
Commission as a guaranty that prin- 
ciples would never be subordinated to 
politics. 


POLITICAL influence also sought to 
shape the course of the conven- 
tion when the report of the Federal 


Legislative Committee came up for 
adoption by condemning the insurance 
of bank deposits and keeping silent 
with regard to postal savings banks. It 
will be remembered that deposit insur- 
ance was favored by the Democratic 
national platform while the Republican 
platform went in for postal savings 
banks. 

The attempt to make the bankers 
dance to the musie of the Republican 
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orchestra did not succeed in this in- 
stance, the convention voting against 
the postal savings bank scheme, as well 
as the deposit guaranty proposal. 
Justification for the course of the 
American Bankers’ Association in ap- 
parently leaning toward the Republi- 
can party may be found without much 
ditiiculty so long as the Democratic 
party continues to espouse measures 
which the bankers believe to be against 
their own interests and those of their 
depositors. Certainly the American 
Bankers’ Association could not be criti- 
cised for the bold stand it took in 1896 
against the free coinage of silver. And 
at the Denver convention the sentiment 
of the bankers present was unmistak- 
ably hostile to the proposed guaranty 
of bank deposits, this sentiment exist- 
ing quite irrespective of the political 
views of the bankers. They believed 
that such a scheme was unsound and 
unwise, and they said so in no uncer- 
tain terms. They showed their inde- 
pendence, too, in voting against postal 
savings banks, and the result was much 
more satisfactory than if this proposal 
had been passed over in silence out of 
regard for the party favoring it. 
When the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association meets in a 
Presidential year, and when banking 
or currency is an issue in the campaign, 
it becomes difficult to suppress heated 
discussions that tend to engender bitter 
feelings. Perhaps a knowledge of this 
fact may have influenced the Currency 
Commission in tempering its report, 
though appearances indicated that there 
was a desire to avoid treading on the 
corns of the Republican elephant. 


yaran has given such a cordial re- 

ception to the American fleet as 
to remove any suspicion of unfriend- 
liness that may have existed in this 


country. The genuine character of the 
welcome can not be doubted. 

It is to be hoped that nothing will 
arise in the future to lessen the friend- 
ly relations now existing between the 
two nations. 

That both Japan and the United 
States have important interests in the 
Pacific does not necessarily mean that 
these interests are incompatible. In- 
deed, but for the position taken by this 
country in China, Japan’s interests as 
well as our own might have been in- 
juriously affected by the delimitation 
of “spheres of influence” and _ the 
absorption of territory by some of the 
European nations. 

That even the appearance of misun- 
derstanding between the Yankees of 
the East and those of the West has 
been dissipated by the visit of the 
American fleet will be recognized as a 
good omen for lasting peace and friend- 
ship between Japan and the United 
States. 


OME aspects of the currency and 
banking problem were ably han- 
dled in an address before the last 
annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Bankers’ Association by Dr. W. A. 
Scott, Director of the School of Com- 
merce and Finance, University of Wis- 
consin, and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Commercial National 
Bank of Madison. The theme of Doc- 
tor Scort’s address was, “The Preblem 
of Banking Reform.” In referring to 
the centralization of ownership and 
management in the fields of transporta- 
tion, industry and finance, he said: 
“The connection between these great 
federations and the problem before us 
is threefold: Firstly, the banks con- 
trolled by them hold the bulk of that 
portion of the banking reserves of the 
country which consist of balances with 
other institutions, and the bulk of the 
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surplus savings of the country seeking 
investment through the machinery of 
the New York money market; secondly, 
their primary interest is the financing 
of railroad, industrial and financial 
combinations, commercial banking be- 
ing only a subordinate part of their 
business, a side issue; and thirdly, an 
elastic bank note issue put into their 
hands and under their contro! is likely, 
indeed almost sure, to be used in the 
interests of their financiering enter- 
prises rather than for the purpose of 
supplying an elastic currency for the 
general commerce of the country. In 
other words, to permit the banks in the 
control of these men to meet their ob- 
ligations to their correspondents with 
notes based on commercial assets is 
simply to increase their power to use 
the funds of the country needed for 
the supply of its commercial needs und 
put in their possession for that pur- 
pose only, for the promotion of the 
gigantic enterprise of the concentration 
of the management of the great in- 
dustries of the country.” 


Doctor Scorr suggested that the 
function of issuing notes and of keep- 
ing the country’s banking reserves 
should be transferred from the exist- 
ing banks to institutions specially cre- 
ated by the Government. 

It is possible that grounds for criti- 
cism of this kind might be removed if 
there were at hand some means of read- 
ily supplying financial accommodation 
to industrial and transportation enter- 
prises without encroaching upon the 
funds necessary for carrying on com- 
mercial banking. Manifestly, the 
financing of the railways and the great 
industrial corporations is just as essen- 
tial to the continued prosperity of the 
country as is the providing of funds 
for marketing the crops. 

Other countries have found that spe- 
cially-organized banks are useful in 
carrying on certain kinds of operations. 
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In Europe, Japan, Mexico and else- 
where there are agricultural banks, in- 
dustrial banks, ete. Here we pass a 
law prohibiting national banks from 
lending money on real estate, knowing 
that the law will be evaded. Would it 
not be wiser to provide for the forma- 
tion of mortgage banks clothed with 
ample powers for meeting the wants of 
those who have nothing except real es- 
tate to offer as a basis for loans? 

And would it also not be wiser to es- 
tablish a great railway and industrial 
bank that would command the con- 
fidence of investors at home and abroad, 
rather than to strain the resources ot 
the commercial banks in order to pro- 
vide the funds needed for railway and 
industrial] purposes? 

At several points our banking sys- 
tem demands careful examination with 
a view to its improvement. Those re- 
sponsible for legislation, and the exec- 
utive branch of the Government also, 
seem to have given no intelligent con- 
sideration to the subject. Nor will 
they do so until they are impelled by 
the action of the business community. 


REJUDICE against banks, though 
perhaps less virulent than it was 

a dozen years ago, is still sufficiently 
strong to prevent Congress from un- 
dertaking any thorough-going reform 
of the currency and banking system. 
Any legislation that would render it 
easier for the banks to serve the peo- 
ple would almost certainly be open to 
political attack on the ground of fa- 
voring the banks. No doubt most peo- 
ple believe that the authors of the Ald- 
rich-Vreeland currency law did a wise 
thing in compelling the banks to pawn 
their securities in order to issue cir- 
culating notes. It would require some 
effort to explain, and a fair degree of 
intelligence to understand that a bank 
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could render much greater service to 
the community where it is located, with 
greater economy and equal safety, by 
issuing notes on its own credit. 

The only hope of breaking down this 
prejudice which prevents wise currency 
and banking legislation lies in the edu- 
cation of the people. This fact was 
recognized in an address by ex-Govern- 
or Herrick of Ohio before the recent 
bankers’ convention at Denver. He 
said: 

“Gentlemen, it has seemed to me, 
particularly since President Wooprow 
Witson’s address yesterday, which was 
so eloquent and understandable, that 
just ahead of us in the line of his sug- 
gestion was the greatest piece of work 
for this Association and the various 
state associations to do. It is not many 
years since the organization throughout 
the country of state bankers’ associa- 
tions, the object and purpose of which 
was to make bankers more thoroughly 
understand their business. Now, we 
desire as bankers, to be appreciated by 
the people of this country. We desire 


them to know our aims and purposes. 


* * * We must encourage the 


people all over the United States to 
understand our business.” 

In recent years a great deal of in- 
formation has been disseminated about 
banking and the currency. But the 
most of it has gone into the hands of 
bankers, leaving the general public but 
little the wiser. The addresses deliv- 
ered at the State and National conven- 
tions, while generally excellent, are 
rarely published in the local news- 
papers, except in the most fragmentary 
form. Probably if they were published 
in full the average person would skip 
them as hard reading. 

These addresses, generally, are too 
technical to appeal to those who have 
no special knowledge of the subjects 
discussed. If the public interest is to 
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be aroused, a more popular form of in- 
struction will have to be devised. 

No doubt the banker himself is, as a 
rule, the one best qualified to impart 
sound banking instruction, and espe- 
cially to illustrate by practice the sub- 
stantial identity between the interests 
of the banks and their depositors. In 
fact, where a man has a bank account 
he has already had a practical illustra- 
tion of the usefulness of banks and 
does not stand in need of such instruc- 
tion. It is among those who are not 
depositors that this special missionary 
work is required. Possibly, in many 
cases, it would not only break down 
prejudices but increase deposits at the 
same time. 

The American Bankers’ Association 
at this time could hardly do better work 
than to begin a popular campaign of 
education on banking and currency. 
Politicians and others may wish to fight 
shy of these problems, but the growth 
of the country’s business will before 
long render reform imperative. And it 
must be remembered that this country 
is not governed by a bureaucracy but 
by public opinion. We shall have no 
great change in our banking and cur- 
rency system until it is sanctioned by 
the electorate, perhaps not until such 
reform is demanded by the business 
men of the country. No satisfactory 
action can be looked for until the peo- 
ple are educated so that they will un- 
derstand what changes are desirable. 


ONSIDERABLHF criticism has been 
called forth by the questions 
which the Comptroller of the Currency 
has submitted to national bank exam- 
iners to be propounded to directors of 
national banks. It is declared that to 
require directors to perform many of 
the duties implied by these questions 
would be utterly impracticable. Reply- 
ing to certain criticisms made by some 
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New York city banks, Comptroller 
Murray said: 

“Of course it is impracticable to 
draft a set of questions for each city 
and town in the United States, and it 
is equally impossible to so draw them 
that they would please all the directors. 
The purpose of the questions, however, 
was not to please anybody; they are to 
find out some facts as to whether or not 
the direetors of national banks are do- 
ing their duty as they take an oath to 
do, and I am sure there will be no ob- 
jection to any director stating frankly 
just what attention he gives to the 
bank. 

“I stand ready to dismiss instantly 
any national bank examiner who is not 
doing his full duty. Now, in the in- 
terest of honest banking, let us find out 
if the directors are doing their duty; 
and then when a bank fails the respon- 
sibility can be definitely fixed; the pub- 
lice now blames the Government for 
Jack of thorough examination, and 
sometimes rightly so: but when we get 
the returns of these questions we will 
have the record of each bank in the 
system and responsibility can and will 
be placed. 

“The records of this office, as well as 
the minutes of the trials of some wreck- 
ers of national banks in various parts 
of the country, would seem to indicate 
that it would not have been a very bad 
thing in the interest of honest banking 
and for the good name and prestige of 
the national banking system if this 
work had been done sooner. I propose 
to do it now and to keep on doing it. 
When I see an officer of a national 
bank loaning himself, without the 
knowledge of the directors, all of the 
capital and surplus and some of the 
deposits, it would seem to be a good 
idea to ask the directors if they know 
about it. I am sorry, of course, that I 
cannot frame a separate set of ques- 
tions for New York city, but after full 
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consideration of the ones already pre- 
pared, they seem to meet the general 
situation fairly well.” 

This wonld seem to indicate that the 
Comptroller ci the Currency has made 
up his mind to sce that national bank 
directors are held to a stricter account- 
ability in the management of the banks. 

When a bank fails, the Comptroller’s 
office is often blamed for not finding 
out the fact of insolvency sooner and 
shutting up the bank before the loss 
had run up to large figures. Perhaps 
the Comptroller may feel that the di- 
rectors of a bank know, or ought to 
know, the affairs of their banks much 
better than the bank examiners can—a 
not unreasonable conclusion—and that 
the directors ought to be held respon- 
sible where a neglect of the duties re- 
quired by law has resulted in loss to 
depositors and stockholders. 


[t has been said after every panic 

that the unsound methods which 
were disclosed would never be resorted 
to again. In a sense this has been true, 
but the amazing revelations in recent 
court proceedings indicate that wild- 
cat banking only changes its form from 
time to time, without having yet been 
exterminated in this country. Preven- 
tion is always better than cure, and it 
would seem to be high time that bank- 
ers generally through clearing-house 
committees or otherwise, took measures 
to prevent the unsound banking from 
gaining a foothold and continuing op- 
erations unchecked until ruin and dis- 
aster result. 

The office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency seems to be subject to a cer- 
tain amount of criticism for failure to 
act promptly in case of flagrant viola- 
tion of law. The trouble has been in 
several cases that the Comptroller has 
hesitated to assume the responsibility 
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of closing a large institution and bring- 
ing to disaster the important interests 
of depositors, borrowers and stockhold- 
ers. He has, no doubt, acted in most 
cases according to his best judgment, 
but the judgment of a public officer of- 
ten differs from that of a banker. 

The bankers of Chicago have taken 
a step which might very well be studied, 
if not imitated, by their associates in 
New York and elsewhere. They felt 
compelled to take over the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the National 
Bank of Illinois which failed in 1896, 
and of the Walsh banks, which went 
down last year. The moral assurance 
thus held out to the patrons of Chicago 
banks that the clearing-house banks 
would stand together naturally imposed 
upon the bankers the conclusion that 
they could not afford to give such a 
moral guarantee without means of pro- 
tecting themselves. Hence has arisen 
the system of the appointment of a spe- 
cial examiner by the clearing-house, re- 
sponsible to them and having no re- 
lation whatever to the office of Comp- 
troller of the Currency. This ex- 
aminer has the same authority as the 
Federal examiner, to visit banks with- 
out warning, and is required to report 
the slightest irregularity to the clear- 
ing-house committee. He has author- 
ity to investigate state banks as well 
as national banks. He derives this au- 
thority from the fact that any bank 
which does not care to be examined can 
be deprived at once of clearing-house 
privileges, even that of clearing 
through a member bank. This system 
has also been adopted by the clearing- 
houses of several other cities. It follows 
in some respects the Canadian system 
of an inspector for each large bank, 
who is independent of the president and 
other officials and represents only the 
directors. There is no reason to doubt 
that most of the “high finance” in bank- 
ing would be nipped in the bud, instead 
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of attaining full flower, if such an ex- 
aminer were acting under the author- 
ity of the New York Clearing-House 
Committee. 

There is ancther important step 
which has been sometimes discussed, 
which might be taken by the national 
bankers, if they are ready for it. This 
is the adoption of the system of regis- 
tration of commercial paper. Under 
such a system each bank would report 
to some central agency the amount of 
commercial paper discounted or bought 
from each important client. Any bank 
receiving application for a loan or dis- 
count would obtain from the central 
agency a statement of the amount of 
paper already discounted by such a 
borrower and its maturities. Such a 
plan would, of course, require the co- 
operation of the principal banks of the 
country. ‘There is no doubt, however. 
that if the Clearing-House Committees 
of New York and Chicago should set 
the pace, the banks of other cities 
would fall into line. 

The chief objection naturally made 
to such a system is the possible dis- 
closure of information to rival banking 
institutions. This would not occur. 
however, if the central bureau were or- 
ganized upon the right basis. It might 
be better that it should be an independ- 
ent corporation than a creature of the 
banks. The unwillingness of large 
borrowers to have their borrowings thus 
assembled and exchanged would, no 
doubt, cause opposition to the adoption 
of the plan, but once adopted by the 
banks, these houses would be power. 
less to prevent the exchange of the in- 
formation, and those which objected 
most strenuously would naturally invite 
the closest scrutiny. It is possible 
that obstacles and defects would de- 
velop in carrying out the details of such 
a plan, but it at least seems worthy of 
serious discussion by the banking com- 


munity. It would have the great merit 
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of cempleting the circle of credit in- 
formation which is now _ obtained 
through commercial agencies by crystal- 
lizing the information which the banks 
possess as to the volume of banking 
credit. 


M R. TAFT’S election to the Presi- 
dency undoubtedly makes for a 
revival of business prosperity. Had 
Mr. Bryan’s campaign succeeded, a 
period of apprehension and uncertain- 
ty would have followed the election. 
The great railway and industrial cor- 
porations, already suffering from a de- 
pression, would have been subjected to 
the possibilities of drastic action upon 
the part of the Executive and Con- 
gress. 
Mr. Tarr has, indeed, declared that 
he will continue the policies of Presi- 
dent Roosrevett. Yet no one who 


knows the bent of the President-elect’s 
mind can ever suppose that he will 
copy Mr. Roosrvett’s methods. He 
will wear his rue with a difference. 

Surveying the campaign one may see 
that no clearly-marked issues arose be- 
tween the two parties. It was purely 
a contest between men. By- experience 
and temperament Mr. Tart was better 
fitted for the Presidency than his op- 
ponent, and chiefly upon that ground 
he won his notable victory. 

The country has had a_ prolonged 
period of agitation. It will be 
mensely benefited just now by a season 
of rest and recuperation. Under the 
wise and able guidance of Mr. Tart it 
may be confidently predicted that the 
affairs of the Government will be so ad- 
ministered as to promote prosperity 
and to insure the country’s advance- 
ment along safe and solid lines of 
progress. 


im- 


A PERMANENT MONETARY AND BANKING 
COMMISSION. 


HAT the laws of the United States 
relating to money and banking 
are in need of careful revision must 
now be apparent to any one who has 
given serious thought to the subject. 
The panic of last year brought to light 
many defects, and to fail in profiting 
by this experience, and others of a sim- 
ilar character, would show a lack of 
wisdom. 

Our banking institutions have in- 
creased so enormously in size and num- 
ber that it is practically impossible for 
Congress to legislate intelligently with 
respect to them. Members of Congress 
find it impossible, with all their other 
duties, to acquire that expert knowl- 
edge of the subjects involved on which 
alone intelligent legislation can be 
based. Although the banks have ex- 


panded amazingly in the last ten or 
twenty years, there have been no 
changes of much consequence in the 
National Bank Act, except in the re- 
duction of the minimum of capital from 
$50,000 to $25,000—a change which, 
whatever advantage it may have pos- 
sessed, hardly conduced to greater 
safety. The bank note as a convenient 
business instrument has been entirely 
neglected. The system of bank ex- 
aminations has become notoriously in- 
efficient, and though the successive 
Comptrollers of the Currency have rec- 
ommended improvements in the method 
of appointing and compensating exam- 
iners, Congress has refused to act on 
these recommendations. 

Our monetary system is unnecessa- 
rily complex. The legal tenders and 
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silver dollars might be entirely elim- 


inated. and with ‘considerable advant- 


age. 
Of still greater importance is the 
growing competition among the several 


classes of banks. In Texas and Ohio, 
for example, state banks may exercise 
the functions of a commercial bank, a 
savings bank, and a trust company. 
How will the national banks, limited as 
they are in their operations, fare in 
competition with institutions possessing 
these broad functions? 

We have but indicated, in a general 
way, a few of the serious and difficult 
problems relating to our financial. in- 
stitutions that must be dealt with by 
Congress in the near future. Should 
they be neglected or dealt with in the 
absence of full and accurate informa- 
tion, the result will be harmful not to 
the banks only but to the business in- 
terests of the country as a whole. 

The banks of the United States have 
become such important factors in our 
business prosperity that they ought to 
be allowed to conduct their operations 
with the greatest freedom consistent 
with safety. Unwise restrictions have 
to be paid for in the long run by a 
curtailment of the services which the 
banks are able to render to the business 
community. The banking laws should 
be adapted to the rapidly-changing re- 
quirements of our vast territory with its 
ever-increasing commerce and industry. 

It is believed that the best way to 
keep our banking and monetary sys- 
tems up to the highest standard would 
be by the appointment of a permanent 
Monetary and Banking Commission, 
composed of experts and practical men, 
who would investigate and report upon 
all matters that might properly come 
within the scope of such a commission. 
This would give the country the ad- 
vantage of accurate information and ex- 
pert suggestion, and if the Commission 
were made up of men of recognized au- 
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thority, its recommendations to Con- 
gress would in time be considered as 
almost having the force of a mandate 
which could hardly be disregarded. 
Just as a city suffering from an epi- 
demic would feel it obligatory to adopt 
the recommendation of a board of san- 
itary experts. 

Members of Congress frankly con- 
fess that they do not have time to study 
currency and banking questions. But 
these subjects have such vital relation 
to our prosperity that their study can 
not safely be neglected. If Congress 
has not the time, the disposition, nor 
the ability to deal with these matters 
wisely, the duty of deliberating upon 
them should be relegated to a body of 
qualified experts. Until our banking 
and currency legislation is shaped in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of an expert commission, whose exist- 
ence shall be continuous, we can hardly 
hope to see the present antiquated laws 
supplanted by others adequate to pres- 
ent-day needs. 


INDUSTRIAL BANK IN RUSSIA. 


CCORDING to Consul-General Hunt- 
er Sharp, of Moscow, it is reported 
that the Council of the United Rep- 

resentatives of Trade and Industry have 
brought forward a suggestion that, with 
the participation of large Russian industrial 
undertakings and banks and under the 
management of the Ministry of Finance, a 
commission should be appointed to carry 
into effect a scheme for the establishment 
of an industrial bank for granting adequate 
credits. Mr. Sharp continues: 


It is mentioned that the object aimed at 
is the resuscitation of the previous favorable 
period of prosperity, which was only to be 
attributed to the influx of foreign capital 
into the country. 

It is considered that the economic situa- 
tion of the country can only be again im- 
proved when success attends the bringing 
into existence of an industrial bank whose 
granting of credit would give the guaranty 
that Russian industrial undertakings do not 
lack native monetary assistance. 





THE EXCHANGE STANDARD IN BRITISH INDIA. 


How it has Been Maintained in the Face of a Large Adverse Balance 
of Trade.—Some Interesting Phases of the Situation. 


By Charles A. Conant. 


"THE history of the monetary system 

of British India is interesting 
chiefly because of the great experiment 
conducted there since 1893 in main- 
taining a silver currency at par with 
gold without a gold circulation. The 
decline in the gold value of silver, 
which began to attain momentum in 
1866, was keenly felt in India because 
of her large trade relations with Great 
Britain; the fact that the receipts of 
the Indian Government showed a steady 
shrinkage in gold value, and the in- 
creasing burden of the charges on the 
debt, which were payable principally 
in gold. As early as 1876 commercial 
bodies in Bengal and Calcutta urged 
upon the government the temporary 


suspension of silver coinage, but re- 
ceived the reply that up to that time 
there was “no sufficient ground for in-. 
terfering with the standard of value” 
and that if public revenue became im- 
paired, the difficulty would be remedied 
by increasing taxes or reducing ex- 


penditures.' But exchange relations 
with Europe went steadily from bad 
to worse, until at length in 1893 a com- 
mission headed by Lord Herschall re- 
commended a radical change. 

The effort was made, as the result 
of an exhaustive report by the com- 
mission, to give a fixed gold value to 
the rupee of one shilling, four pence. 
representing about 32 cents in United 
States currency, as compared with a 
nominal value of about 48 cents when 
the ratio between silver and gold was 
15 to 1. Reliance was placed in the 
first instance upon the closing of the 
mints to free coinage and the offering 
of Council bills in London, drawn upon 
the Indian Treasury, at about the legal 





1 Alglave, in Questions Monetaires Con- 
temporaines, 605. 


exchange, subject to the usual charges 
between gold countries. 

The Currency Act of January 26, 
1893, provided for the closing of the 
Indian mints to the coinage of both 
gold and silver on private account, the 
government retaining the power to coin 
silver rupees on its own account. Ar- 
rangements were made at the same 
time for the receipt of gold at the In- 
dian mints in exchange for rupees, at 
16d. per rupee; for the issue of cur- 
rency notes in India for gold coin or 
bullion at the same rate, and for the 
acceptance of British sovereigns and 
half sovereigns for government dues 
at the rate of 15 rupees to the sover- 
eign. It was anticipated that the clos- 
ing of the mints would in itself give to 
the Indian government control of the 
exchange, by limiting the means of ob- 
taining currency in India to the pur- 
chase of Council bills offered by 
the Secretary of State for India in 
London; but this proved a fallacy.” 
While the reduction of the stock of 
currency in relation to the growing de- 
mand of business conditions in India 
could not fail ultimately to raise its 
value, it was a process which would re- 
quire time for its fulfilment. 

Council drafts were indeed offered 
in London at 16 pence, but they found 
no buyers and ultimately the govern- 
ment was compelled to sell them for 
what they would fetch. The rate in 





2 Cf. Probyn. It was not till seven months 
after the mints were closed that the govern- 
ment abandoned the attempt to maintain 
exchange at 16 pence, and an eminent econo- 
mist went so far as to make the naive in- 
quiry whether they would not “‘move the 
rate of exchange to the position it held till 
1872, in which year the average rate ob- 
tained for Indian council bills was 1 shilling 
11.125 pence.’’—Indian Coinage and Currency, 
67. 
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1893 averaged only 15 pence and fell 
in 1894 to 1414 pence and in 1895 ta 
13 pence. In the meantime the entire 
cessation of coinage created severe 
stringency in Indian money markets, 
where the minimum rate at the Bank of 
Bengal was ten per cent. in January, 
1898, and rose on February 24 to twelve 
per cent. There was some relaxation 
in these rates after June 16, 1898, and 
the rate for the busy season of 1898-99 
did not exceed seven per cent.* It be- 
came evident, however, to the govern- 
ment, that reliance could not be placed 
entirely upon starving the circulation 
in order to bring the rupee coinage up 
to the legal parity. Accordingly a new 
commission was appointed in October, 
1898, which made a careful report on 
July 7, 1899, in favor of taking ad- 
ditional steps to ensure the equal value 
of the rupee coinage with gold. The 
chief measure which they recommended 
was that the English sovereign should 
be made a legal tender and a current 
coin in India and that gold should be 
freely coined at the Indian mints on 


private account.t The first part of this 
programme was adopted by the govern- 
ment. 

But events now began to accomplish 
what legislation alone had proved in- 


sufficient to achieve. The rate for 
Council bills in London, which had im- 
proved only slightly in 1896, was 1414 
pence in 1897, and 151-3 pence in 
1898. While the special commission 
was sitting, the rate moved up to parity 
at 16 pence and gold began to be de- 
posited for rupees and currency notes. 
By March 31, 1899, the gold which 
had accumulated in the reserve was 
£2,035,448, and in another year 
amounted to £9,291,019 ($45,300,000) 
including £1,500,000 deposited in Lon- 
don. From that time the success of the 
project of maintaining a fixed exchange 
with gold countries was assured, and 
as the demands for rupee currency 


3 Report of the Indian Currency Commit- 
tee of 1898, Commission on International 
Exchange, 1903, 305. 

4 Commission on International Exchange, 
1903, 317. 
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grew in India the gold standard re- 
serve, which had been separated from 
the currency reserve, rose in March, 
1906, to £12,262,700, and in March, 
1908, to £18,355,300. This amount is 
exclusive of the currency reserve, held 
against outstanding paper notes, which 
contained in 1906 £11,575,400 in gold 
coin and bullion.® 

The gold standard was thus estab- 
lished as firmly in India as in England 
or France, and subsequent events showed 
that the new system was capable of en- 
during the shock of a crisis with as 
little disturbance as the monetary and 
banking systems of Europe. When cur- 
rency is needed gold flows into the gold 
standard reserve and is employed in 
buying silver for coinage; when cur- 
rency is not needed, exchange on Lon- 
don is bought with rupees and the ru- 
pees are thus withdrawn from circula- 
tion. A new chapter in monetary sci- 
ence was thus written by the history 
of India. With a circulation of silver 
estimated at 1,800,000,000 rupees 
($603,000,000), grave apprehensions 
were felt in many quarters of the pes- 
sibility of maintaining such a volume 
of currency at par without a large 
loan; but the test of experience showed 
that those who believe in the efficiency 
of an exchange fund and in the limita- 
tion of the coinage to the amount paid 
for in gold, rested upon an _ unassail- 
able principle of economic science.’ 
The Philippines, Mexico and Panama 
were prompt to follow in the path thus 
marked out by India.* 





5 The Gazette of India, March 21, 1908, 754. 

6 Robertson declared as long ago as 1903 
that “There is no more interference with the 
automatic character of the currency in India 
than there is in England.’’—Commission on 
International Exchange, 1903, 372. 

7 Great stress was laid by Sir James 
Westland, in criticising the plan for an ex- 
change fund in London carefully worked out 
by Mr. A. M. Lindsay, upon his belief that 
the plan “would involve the undertaking of 
an indefinite liability.”,.—Commission on In- 
ternational Exchange, 1903, 352. 

8 M. Arnaune disputes the parallelism 
sometimes drawn between the silver dollars 
of the United States and the five-franc 
pieces of France with the Indian rupee, upon 
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It was natural that an experiment so 
vast and comparatively novel should be 
conducted with deliberation by the In- 
dian government. One of the most seri- 
ous difficulties of the plan up to 1899 
was the undue limitation in the issue of 
the silver rupee, the current money of 
the country. From 1893 to March 15, 
1900, not an ounce of silver was pur- 
chased for coinage nor an additional 
rupee added to the circulation, except 
those which came out of hoards under 
the stimulus of a higher value in cir- 
culation than as bullion.* It was grad- 
ually realized that this policy was crip- 
pling the trade of the country. Hence 
Act No. VIII. of 1900 gave the Sec- 
retary of State for India power to pur- 
chase silver with the gold deposited at 
the mints and to transmit the silver to 
India for coinage. Act No. IX. of 


1902 authorized the issue of notes in 
India against silver bullion held in 
England as a reserve against the notes. 
The acute demand for circulation was 
shown by the purchase between March 
15, 1900, and,April 4, 1901, of 50.- 


297,224 ounces of silver at a total cost 
of £6,055,175, at an average price of 
28%4 pence per ounce. Purchases of 
silver, which were at first made irregu- 
larly, began to be made with consider- 
able regularity in 1904. During the 
financial year ending March 31, 1906. 
the amount of silver purchased was 
£8,574,000, and the net increase in the 
rupee coinage from 1899 to 1908 was 


the ground that the American and French 
coins are part of a circulation whose basis 
is actual gold, while in India the rupees are 
not merely secondary coins, but constitute 
in themselves the principal money of India. 
—La Monnaie, le Credit, et la Change, 162. 

9 Evidence that some coins were drawn 
from hoards is afforded by the fact that 
coins of old coinages constituted in 1895 a 
considerably larger proportion of the amounts 
received at government treasuries than in 
former years. The percentage of the coins 
of William IV. increased from 1.47 per cent, 
of the total in 1894 to 1.54 in 1895; coins of 
1840, first issue, from 4.0 to 4.4; second is- 
sue, from 10.99 to 11.23; and other issues up 
to 1882, with few exceptions, showed an in- 
crease.—Keport from the Head Commissioner 
of Paper Currency, 1895, 39-42. 
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about 900,000,000 rupees ($293,000,- 
000). 

The reappearance of British India 
in the market for silver bullion, after 
having been entirely withdrawn from 
1893 to 1899, had an influence upon 
the price of silver. The downward 
course of the metal, which prevailed al- 
most without check from 1866 down- 
wards, was not reversed by the pur- 
chases of the Indian government in 
1900; but in 1903 it was agreed with 
the American and Mexican commissions 
on International Exchange, that great- 
er regularity in purchases of the metal 
was “desirable and might be adopted 
as far as possible in each country, sub- 
ject to its monetary policy and con- 
venience.”*° If there was any hesita- 
tion in adopting this policy, it was re- 
moved by the heavy demands which 
brought the Indian government into the 
silver market in the next few years, 
and taxed the capacity of the mints. 
It was found advisable in 1905 to make 
an estimate of probable requirements 
at the beginning of each quarter “and 
to spread both purchase and: coining 
as far as possible over the whole twelve 
months.”’? Already it has been found 
necessary in the previous year to ac- 
cumulate silver bullion in an ingot re- 
serve, in order to have it immediately 
available for coinage. This stock of 
ingots became so important an element 
in the paper currency reserve that a 
new step was taken in 1906, in trans- 
ferring the ingot reserve to the gold 
reserve fund and changing the name of 
the latter to Gold Standard Reserve. 

The change of name in the reserve 





10 Commission on International Exchange, 
1908, 141. Subsequently Sir James Mackay, 
Chairman of the British Commission which 
adopted this resolution, in transmitting fig- 
ures of further purchases to Mr. Hanna, 
Chairman of the American Commission, said, 
“I think you will observe from the prices 
which the Secretary of State for India paid 
for the silver which he bought that regular- 
ity has, as far as possible, been observed, so 
as to prevent exchange fluctuations.’’—Com- 
mission on International Exchange, 1904, 497. 

11 Indian Financial Statement for 1906-07, 
Et. 
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fund was significant of the fact that 
the new system was so firmly estab- 
lished that the Indian government con- 
sidered it no longer necessary to keep 
the fund entirely in physical gold. The 
menace to the fund came no longer 
from the demand for gold, but from 
the demand for silver rupees. Hence 
the conclusions thus expressed in the 
spring of 1907.1° “The primary ob- 
ject of the fund, now as formerly, is 
the effective maintenance of the gold 
standard, and its protection against 
whatever dangers may assail it. For 
this purpose it must always contain a 
large stock of gold or gold securities in 
a readily convertible form, on which we 
could draw in the event of the balance 
of trade turning against India and the 
Secretary of State being temporarily 
unable to find a market for his Council 
bills without forcing down exchange. 
Hitherto, however, this danger has not 
actually presented itself, whereas, on 
the other hand, we have more than 
once been confronted with a temporary 
deficiency in our stock of rupees and 
with a difficulty in procuring new ones 
with sufficient promptitude. It is equal- 
ly legitimate to employ the reserve, by 
whatever name it be called, to provide 
against this danger also.” 

As gold was always available in con- 
siderable amounts in the paper currency 
reserve, it has been deemed prudent to 
put nearly the whole of the gold stand- 
ard reserve into securities, which in 
March, 1908, made up £14,019,700 of 
a total reserve of £18,355,300 ($89,- 
500,000), the remainder consisting 
chiefly of rupees. The profit on new 
coinage credited during the previous 
year was £1,127,000 and from interest 
on investments £386,800.** 

It remained to put to the test the 
capacity of the exchange standard to 
meet the conditions of a crisis. The op- 
portunity for such a test came in 1907. 
The low price of jute had already 





12 Indian Financial Statement for 1907-08, 
25. 
13 Supplement to the Gazette of India, 
March 21, 1908, 754. 


affected the sale of Council bills in 
London before the crash came in New 
York in October. In September came 
an additional menace in the failure of 
a part of the wheat crop, which prom- 
ised to reduce wheat exports to insig- 
nificance and prevent the usual crea- 
tion of credits in favor of India. When 
America early in November “fell upon 
the world’s supply of gold with all the 
insistence of panic,” and the discount 
rate at the Bank of England was put 
up to seven per cent., the sale of Coun- 
cil bills became for the moment impos- 
sible, and it was necessary to look about 
for other means of meeting demands 
upon the Indian government in London. 
Exchange fell as low as 15 11-16 pence. 
or a discount of nearly two per cent.'* 

It was not the local needs of India 
which led at this time to pressure upon 
the exchange funds, but the discovery 
in London that India had a gold stock 
which might be laid under contribution 
for the needs of the harassed western 
world. Inquiries were made whether 
sovereigns would be paid for rupees in 
India at the legal parity, with the 
avowed object of shipping the gold. 
After deliberation, the government de- 
clined to furnish gold at par in larger 
amounts than £10,000 to any individ- 
ual on any one day. On November 25, 
1907, however, the government released 
£1,000,000 of its gold held in Lon- 
don, and in December £1,500,000 more. 
It was also decided, after exchange re- 
covered, that if it again fell below the 
gold export point, telegraphic trans- 
fers on London should be offered at a 
fixed rate.*° No occasion arose at the 
time for putting this decision in prac- 
tice. The release of gold in London 
was accompanied by a quick rise in 
rates for bills, which on November 30 
stood at 15 29-32 pence. 

The general crisis was only a few 
months past when, in April, 1908, a 
crisis largely local to India developed 
from the failure of the crops and the 


14 Supplement to the Gazette of India, 
March 21, 1908, 709. 
15 Ibidem. 710. 
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excess of obligations abroad incurred 
by Indian merchants by their purchases 
in Europe. Again sterling drafts on Lon- 
don were offered freely by the Indian 
government, and by early June had been 
taken to the amount of £3,727,000 
($18,170,000). To meet this demand, 
which piled up 90,000,000 rupees 
($29,100,000) in the gold standard re- 
serve in India, £2,000,000 was with- 
drawn in gold at London and securities 
were parted with to the amount of 
about £2,000,000.1° The holdings of 
securities, temporarily reduced to about 
£12,000,000 were soon replenished and 
exchange resumed its normal course. 
To further strengthen the resources of 
the Indian government, an offer of one- 
year bills was made to the public in 
order to obtain capital for railway con- 
struction. This was in pursuance of a 
policy announced by the Secretary of 
State for India on July 9, 1907, that 
until the gold reserve reached £20,- 
000,000, half of the profits on coinage 
and the interest on securities would be 
added to the funds available for rail- 
ways.’* This decision was criticised at 
the time as tending to impair the gold 
reserve, but for practical purposes the 
amount available for railways was made 
available also, by this device of the 
government, for offsetting the outflow 
of capital from India and protecting 
the gold reserve fund. 


ILLEGAL SPANISH COINS. 


ILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, 
American minister at Madrid, 
transmits the following report on 

the proposal of the Spanish Government to 
rid its currency of illegal coin: 

For many years there have been circulat- 
ing in Spain, alongside of the legal “duros” 
(5 peseta pieces), many illegally issued sil- 
ver duros, known as “duros Sevillanos,” be- 
cause supposed to be manufactured in 
Seville. These coins are of a weight and 
fineness equal to that of genuine coins, and 
the profit to the manucacturer in issuing 





16 London Statist, June 6, 1908, LXI. 1105. 
7 London Economist, June 6, 1908, LXVI. 
1188. ° 
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them consists in the seigniorage, the differ- 
ence between the face value of the coin and 
the bullion value of the silver therein con- 
tained, which is much less than 5 pesetas. 

These illegal duros are very difficult to 
distinguish from the genuine, for although 
they have less finish and sharpness of out- 
line than the new genuine coins, they bear 
a great resemblance to those old genuine 
coins which have been somewhat worn by 
use. As a result there has practically been 
no distinction between the genuine and the 
Sevillano coinage, though the bank or postal 
officials have sometimes rejected an alleged 
Sevillano. The quantity of these illegal 
coins in circulation has been so great that 
no ministry has hitherto attempted to get 
rid of them. In the Oficial Gaceta of July 
16, however, appeared an order of the min- 
ister of hacienda providing that: 

1. All coins of illegal cotnage presented at 
the Bank of Spain or at public offices shall 
be retained and canceled with a_ special 
stamp. 

2. The offices receiving such coins shall 
give to the holder, if he holds them in good 
faith, a receipt for the same, upon which 
receipt he can obtain payment for the value 
of pure silver therein as fixed by the Lon- 
don market less the cost of melting down 
said coins into silver bars. 

3. The treasury shall sell the silver bars 
thus obtained, and thus reimburse to itself 
the amounts paid to said holders. 

4. The mint shall determine and publish 
the main points of difference between the 


legal and illegal coins, in order that the 
public may have due notice thereof. 


GUARANTY OF DEPOSITS. 


HERE may be many sound objections 
to be urged against the guaranty of 
bank deposits, but the following taken 

from an address at the recent bankers’ con- 
vention at Denver does not appear to be one 
of them: 


If this guaranty of bank deposits became 
general, why do we want $3,500,000.000 as 
capital, surplus and undivided profits? Un- 
der the proposed theory, a bank with a 
capital of $50,000 would be as good as one 
with $1,000,000 capital, $2,000,000 surplus and 
$500,000 undivided profits. Why have any 
surplus to weather the storm? We all guar- 
antee one another. Why pay small divi- 
dends to our sto¢ékholders and build up large 
surplus and undivided profits? 

A good reason for building up surplus 
and profits, even if deposits were insured, 
would be this: should a bank fail, and its 
assets be insufficient to pay depositors, 
stockholders would have to make up the de- 
ficit, being liable to an assessment equal 
to the par value of shares held by them. 
Manifestly, the surplus tends to protect the 
shareholders from such an assessment, and 
the owners of a bank would have the same 
incentive—self-protection—to build up a 
surplus fund under deposit insurance as 
they have now. 
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By Edward L. Andrews. 


HE function which the Stock Ex- 
change performs in our econom- 
ic development has recently become a 
subject of special interest. It is indeed 
a curious feature of the body politic. 
Here is a mere club, a private associa- 
tion of self-selected individuals; yet it 
wields a greater power over the busi- 
ness of the country than many legally 
established institutions. And this in- 
fluence is not subject to any control, 
except as public opinion may furnish a 
medium of control. As far as such 
opinion is wielded at all, it usually re- 
sults in a misdirected estimate of the 
Exchange. The notion widely prevails 
that it does not subserve any useful 
purpose. Its rapid and informal modes 
of transacting business have contrib- 
uted to this sinister impression. The 
mercantile methods of deliberate pur- 
chase and sale reflect invidiously upon 
the modes of Exchange trading, and 
tend to place them in the light of an 
abnormal or ephemeral counterpart of 
real business. 

These sentiments have become an 
element of our political life and it is 
therefore a matter of general interest 
that this adverse feeling should be 
reckoned with and clarified. It arises 
from the fact that the mass of the pub- 
lic observes the Exchange from its 
speculative side. Regarded in this way, 
its utility seems inscrutable to the un- 
initiated. Its institutional value—as 
the guardian of investments—is more 
easily comprehended. In the exercise 
of this faculty, it is not a mere registry 
of prices, but is potent for the weal or 
woe of thousands—particularly of the 
hundreds of thousands of poor whose 
funds in savings banks and insurance 
companies are invested in listed bonds. 
From this point of view, the scrutiny 
of the critical public. may be reason- 
ably expected. As we have a pure food 
law, so may we have Pure Securities 
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regulation. The public and the Ex- 
change have a joint interest in any 
manifestation which may lead to re- 
sults in this direction. It may there- 
fore be opportune to consider the rela- 
tions of these factors in the world of 
business. 


Functions oF THE EXCHANGE IN Fix- 
ING A STANDARD OF PRICEs. 


As the standardizer of prices the 
Stock Exchange renders a fundamental 
service to the commerce of the country 
by its system of quotations elicited un- 
der disciplinary protection. The value 
of this service can be best estimated 
by contrasting it with the conditions 
of business which prevail in the absence 
of such a standard of prices. Consider 
the status of issues that are not ad- 
mitted to quotation on the Stock Ex- 
change—that are not dealt in under its. 
rules, but elsewhere and without rules. 
It is familiar knowledge that a buyer 
or seller is at the mercy of vendors and 
vendees—sometimes masquerading as 
brokers—in such an uncontrolled mar- 
ket. The losses which a purchaser or 
holder of bonds or stocks must suffer 
under such circumstances constitute a 
wrong to the investor, and an unneces- 
sary injury to the enterprise represent- 
ed by the security. On the other hand. 
the Exchange throws around all its 
transactions the guardianship of the 
fiduciary relation, as between customer 
and broker. Under these circumstances 
it attains the best results for the prin- 
cipals to the transaction—through the 
competition of the respective brokers 
to hew nearest to the line of antecedent 
quotations. This method of business 
involves a fine adjustment of moral 
mechanism. In confirmation of this 
view the various natural and manufac- 
tured products of the country are from 
time to time included in this Exchange 
system of trafficking and price adjust- 
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ment. The reflex of this quasi-official 
market upon the processes of banking 
is an important advantage to the com- 
munity. To obtain advances upon se- 
curities would be a dilatory transaction 
if the prices of the collateral were not 
readily ascertainable. In the celerity 
of modern affairs this important re- 
source—the prompt conversion of se- 
curities into liquid capital—is rendered 
feasible by “the reading of the tape.” 
But there are much broader rela- 
tions of the Stock Exchange to the 
public. While it presides over the pro- 
cess of investing, it dominates the ex- 
istence and nature of the investments 
which the public may be permitted to 
make. This is a necessary sequence of 
its control of the agencies for acquir- 
ing or disposing of securities. When 
such agents meet for facilitating their 
transactions and gradually crystallize 
themselves into a formal association. 
the next logical step in their organiza- 
tion is to declare what financial com- 
modities they will deal in. This action 


subserves the double purpose of pro- 
tecting the brokers and inspiring con- 


fidence in the public of investors. 
Hence, by the provisions of its own 
statutes, dealings are confined to those 
issues of obligations or shares which 
its committees formally admit to quo- 
tation—place upon its official list. As 
the result of the concentration of these 
affairs on the Exchange, few important 
investments or liquidation of invest- 
ments in public securities, whether of 
trust or proprietary funds, can be ef- 
fected without its sanction. As_busi- 
ness is conducted, this is tantamount to 
a declaration to every possessor of 
funds in this country: you may buy 
such bonds and stocks and only those 
that we have viséd. While this is mere- 
ly a moral power, it will appear to be 
as substantial as any material influence 
that may be exercised, and to involve 
commensurate responsibility. Such are 
the main functions of the New York 
Stock Exchange. It is not alone an 
association of individual brokers, sus- 
taining personal relations with their 
customers. In its capacity of provider 
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of financial pabulum, for consumption 
by the saving investors of the country. 
it exercises a far-reaching potency, one 
of the most important in the body 
politic. 


Practica Monopoty EXeErcIsED. 


It must therefore be pertinent to 
scrutinize the characteristics of an as- 
sociation which constitutes such a force- 
ful element of the social fabric. Pri- 
marily the Stock Exchange has devel- 
oped into an actual and practical mo- 
nopoly. This is due to the long dura- 
tion of its traditions, the reliability of 
its dealings, and the financial respon- 
sibility of its membership. This mo- 
nopoly extends to every branch of the 
Exchange’s activities, giving it a pe- 
culiarly comprehensive control of the 
business of bond and stock investment. 
It is directly inclusive of small as well 
as large transactions. The legitimate 
buyer of a single bond, or of ten shares 
of stock, is as likely to seek the ser- 
vices of a Stock Exchange house as 
the buyer of a thousand shares. The 
position which the Exchange occupies 
toward security transactions might be 
paralleled by the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, if it sold a pound of 
“crushed” from its own stores, or by 
the United States Steel Company, if 
it sold a box of nails. This extension 
of the Stock Exchange around the en- 
tire circumference of the business re- 
sults from the fact that each stock- 
broking firm partakes of a twofold as- 
pect—it constitutes a fiduciary agency 
for its customers, and in its perform- 
ance of that agency it exercises the pe- 
culiar franchises acquired through its 
Exchange membership. It is not a 
legalized monopoly in the sense that 
pertains to the bar and the faculty, but 
its possession of this field of business 
is so effective that opposition associa- 
tions do not substantially interfere 
with control by the New York Stock 
Exchange. It has therefore that po- 
tentiality of monopoly which brings it 
within the modern scope of definition. 

In the exercise of its powers to fur- 
nish a passport to its list, or to with- 
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hold that passport, it wields a sover- 
eign dominance over the financial af- 
fairs of the country. In this particular 
it is literally an imperium in imperio of 
the business world. When an institu- 
tion plays such an important part in 
the daily affairs of men, its legal sta- 
tus has naturally become the subject of 
judicial scrutiny. It is familiar know- 
ledge that in its origin and subsequent 
career the Exchange was deemed to be 
a mere private association of individ- 
uals. It has heretofore preserved its 
immunity from governmental interfer- 
ence by abstaining from incorporation. 
Relying upon the principle of the free- 
dom of assembly, it has basked in the 
sunshine as a club of gentlemen who 
choose to meet at certain hours of the 
day for their own pleasurable affairs. 


Tue Present Status or THE Ex- 
CHANGE BrForRE THE Courts. 


But this situation has been changed 
by recent juristic developments. Ab- 
stention from incorporation no longer 
protects an actual or practical monop- 
oly from regulation by the law-making 
powers. The very success which has at- 
tended the labors of its members has 
affected the status of the Stock Ex- 
change. It is now settled that when 
any body of men create or develop, by 
their own unaided efforts, any business 
enterprise, that enterprise becomes sub- 
ject to legislative control; provided its 
activities extend practically over the 
related field of endeavor. Law has 
taken sociology as its handmaid, and 
has declared that when the affairs of 
individuals assume such colossal pro- 
portions, they cease to be private, and 
become in a measure dedicated to the 
public, “subject to a public use,” to 
public regulation. This is the prin- 
ciple announced by the United States 
Supreme Court in reference to unin- 
corporated business. In the elevator 
decisions the court considered the sta- 
tus of private firms, and declared that 
in view of their exercise of an actual 
monopoly of the transfer of grain at 
certain points, the legislatures could 
determine their charges. By virtue of 
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its practical monopoly over dealings 
in public securities the Stock Exchange 
is thus apparently affected with public 
uses. The Supreme Court has indeed 
already inserted the entering wedge of 
this principle into the doors of the 
Stock Exchange, by its decision con- 
cerning the Federal tax upon stock 
transactions—resting its opinion upon 
the ground that the tax was imposed 
for the use of the facilities of the Ex- 
changes, institutions which have be- 
come the subject of Governmental cog- 
nizance. 

The Stock Exchange as a constituted 
body has thus been brought within the 
domain of the fullest legislative ac- 
tion. It is therefore desirable to con- 
sider the possibilities of that action. It 
is also discreet to avail of the most ef- 
fective moral resources possessed by the 
Exchange for avoiding undue interfer- 
ence with its affairs. To follow the 
analogy of the elevator cases, the 
charges for brokerage would present 
themselves as the most familiar subject 
of regulation. But the anomaly in ap- 
plying this principle to personal ser- 
vice, as well as the absence of any just 
ground for reducing brokers’ commis- 
sions, would probably repel such sug- 
gestion. It is upon the substantially 
public side of the Exchange’s activ- 
ities—the system of listing securities— 
that legislative action would be more 
defensible. Legislative prescription of 
the list of Bonds and Stocks in which 
this quasi-public association may deal 
seems a logical deduction from the ju- 
dicial doctrine which affects monopol- 
istic private property and_ individual 
action with public uses. Acting under 
this new dispensation, and in the inter- 
est of the public dealing with the Ex- 
change members, the legislature has 
the power to provide through a com- 
mission for the regulation—permission 
or rejection—of Exchange dealings in 
securities issued by incorporated bodies. 
It virtually, though indirectly, grants 
such permission at the present time in 
reference to securities approved by the 
Public Service Commission. In theory, 
for the protection of the community, 
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it may require such endorsement to 
validate similar dealings by this New 
York institution in securities issued un- 
der the laws of other communities. Un- 
der the Gargantuan theory of public 
powers over individual affairs, the Ex- 
change may be thus shorn of its great- 
est power, which upon the whole it has 
wisely administered—the power to give 
or refuse quotation to such issues. We 
are all aware that there is a wide terri- 
tory between the theory and the exer- 
cise of a power. But considering the 
pace at which the regulation passion is 
now proceeding, this largest field of 
subject matter may not be far from 
the Rubicon. The shippers and the 
merchants have had their day of pa- 
ternalism: it is now the turn of the in- 
vestor. There is a feeling that the 
general public is not able to protect 
itself from impure flotation of public 
issues, particularly if they receive the 
imprimatur of a recognized taxable as- 
sociation having characteristics of a 
trust. The Governor of New York re- 
flected this opinion by his recent prop- 
osition for the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the Exchanges. 
Other countries deem it important that 
disinterested government officials shall 
ascertain the bonds and stocks proper 
for public consumption. From the pub- 
licist’s point of view, it may be re- 
garded as anomalous that any body of 
men, acting in private association like 
the Exchange, should exert an untram- 
meled power over the general welfare 
—as the moderator over the disposition 
of the industrial accumulations of the 
nation. Such conditions exist because 
they have grown with the growth of 
the country, not because they are theo- 
retically desirable. They form part of 
the same concentrated and uncontrolled 
status which exists in relation to many 
branches of production—against which 
political parties are competing in ani- 
madversion. 


Tur Stock ExcHanee SHovutp Itserr 
Apsust Irs ReELatTions To THE PvBLic. 


Is it not therefore the part of wis- 
dom “to take stock” of the relations of 
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the Exchange to the public, consider- 
ing them both as collective bodies? No 
institution established by man is per- 
fect, and the men who conduct the es- 
tablished institutions are not generally 
the first to perceive the imperfection. 
Let not the Stock Exchange adopt the 
Bourbon policy which was formerly pur- 
sued by the railroads, and which is now 
acknowledged by their wisest officials 
to have been a mistake. The way to 
repel legislative interference is for as- 
sociations of men who are dependent 
upon the public “to put their houses in 
order.” To the extent to which the 
Stock Exchange asserts its own ethical 
position, it will negative political in- 
termeddling with its associative affairs. 

The importance of modernism in the 
affairs of the Exchange is indicated by 
the great part it plays in the material 
affairs of the nation. One-third of the 
wealth of the country, represented by 
thirty-five thousand millions of dollars 
of bonds and certificates of stock, is 
the subject of this business potency. 
As local securities become merged in 
large combinations, the volume of per- 
sonalty attracted to the New York 
Stock Exchange becomes proportion- 
ately enhanced. The ratio of the past 
increase in our applied resources—fifty 
per cent. in the five years preceding 
1905—enables us to estimate the 
amount of titles which will seek ad- 
mission to the Stock Exchange list in 
the course of the next few years of re- 
vived prosperity. 

To paraphrase a familiar quotation: 
“A bold man was he who stole the fire 
from Heaven and hid it in a hollow 
reed, but not less bold is he who would 
propose any changes in the rules of the 
New York Stock Exchange.” In the 
administration of the relations of its 
members to their customers, the com- 
mittees of the Exchange have evinced a 
praiseworthy punctiliousness. But in 
respect to their breadth of policy in 
reference to the posture of the Ex- 
change toward the public—as affected 
by the listing of securities—there may 
be differences of opinion. 

In some instances, however, the Ex- 
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change has set a precedent for its own 
adaptation to changed conditions. When 
the stock of the Erie Railway Company 
was found, some years ago, to have 
been secretly increased by the officials 
of that corporation, the Exchange pro- 
vided against occurrences of a similar 
kind, by requiring thirty days’ notice 
to be given before any increase of stock 
should take effect—as far as concerned 
“dealings on the floor” in the addition- 
al certificates. It is needless to add 
that a quietus was thus placed upon all 
such ventures in the future; though the 
stock which had been surreptitiously is- 
sued was not disturbed, as it had passed 
into circulation. It is a necessity of the 
case---for the protection of bona fide 
purchasers—that the rules of the Ex- 
change should apply to future issues 
alone. But this very necessity is the 
strongest argument in favor of timely 
revision—in favor of closing the stable 
door before the steed escapes with the 
proceeds of his load of discharged 
bonds and stocks. We may now won- 
der that a period existed when secret 
issues of bonds and stocks could be 
made by corporations—when such is- 
sues could be sold and made good de- 
liveries on the Exchange. So in the 
future we may regret that other pre- 
cautions in favor of the public were not 
sooner adopted. 





Greater Pusuicity Favorep. 


With these reservations even a lay- 
man may indicate tentatively some pat- 
ent requirements whose fulfilment 
would tend to the restoration of public 
confidence in listed securities. The 
general principle which should pervade 
the entire scope of action is the doc- 
trine of publicity. The time has passed 
when any step can be taken in refer- 
ence to the creation or floating of pub- 
lie securities without the fullest dis- 
closure. The application of that prin- 
ciple is peculiarly important in refer- 
ence to the most delicate function of 
the Stock Exchange, the process of 
Listing—naming and recognizing the 
securities that may be dealt in by its 
members and indirectly by the public. 
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The development of the country as 
well as that of the Exchange requires 
the continual addition of new issues o{ 
bonds and stocks to the official list 
The applicants for such admission are 
more immediately the bankers who are 
engaged in selling securities that they 
have underwritten, or that they have 
agreed to sell on commission. On the 
other hand, “outside the breastworks,”’ 
is the great and uninstructed body of 
prospective buyers of these new and 
untried propositions. Between these 
vendors and vendees the Stock Ex- 
change stands as the impartial umpire. 
At this juncture, what is the exact re- 
lation of the Exchange to this im- 
minent transaction of listing—of giv- 
ing rank and currency to the proposed 
issues? Of course, no legal relation 
is involved in this process—the Ex- 
change does not in a technical sense 
guarantee the securities, nor for that 
matter do the banking houses that 
finance the issues. But such considera- 
tions increase the moral responsibility 
of the Exchange to a maximum point— 
by reason of its undertaking to furnish 
passports to these newcomers in the 
territory of investment. 

The rectilinear and remedial course 
is initial publicity in reference to the 
launching of these new issues, or of 
additions to existing issues. To safe- 
guard all parties concerned, the appli- 
cation for listing should be advertised 
verbatim in the daily press, at the ex- 
pense of the applicants. With that 
precaution it is difficult to conceive that 
emissions of paper at the rate of mil- 
lions of dollars per mile could escape 
the vigilance of readers. What would 
be thought of a court of justice that 
transacted business in secret? But 
here is a tribunal that deals with the 
proposed investments of billions of dol- 
lars by hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple. In reference to the contents of 
these applications, one requirement 
should be rigidly demanded. When the 
proposed issue is to be made for the 
acquisition of a constructed railroad 
the promoters should be required to 
state the names of the immediate ven- 
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dors to the corporations, and the prices 
at which they acquired the extension, 
branch, or other addition. Such re- 
quirement is statutory in England—a 
requisite for the prospectus when any 
property acquired by or for the float- 
ers of an enterprise is made the basis 
of capitalization. Even where a gen- 
eral mortgage authorizes a maximum 
issue according to mileage, there is no 
substantial protection for the buyer of 
bonds unless he knows the prices paid 
for roads acquired a short time pre- 
viously by directors of the company 
and resold to it at the maximum price 
named in the mortgage. A slight meas- 
ure of inquisitiveness on this score 
would have avoided some recent infla- 
tions. As a further precaution, the 
Exchange should require, of its own 
written or oral. but public. 
examination of the applying bankers 
before the committee on stock list. Un- 
der the control of these judges, only 
pertinent inquiries would be permitted, 
and the committee could call in ac- 
countants and other experts to aid in 
the ascertainment of the bottom facts. 
when such ascertainment may be useful. 

More attention should also be given 
to the terms of the railroad mortgages 
and obligations. More specific state- 
ments ought to be made in these in- 
struments of the purposes to which the 
moneys are to be applied. With more 
care in this respect investors would not 
have recently awakened to the fact 
that the properties in which their funds 
had been finally placed did not at all 
correspond to the enterprises in which 
they originally supposed they were in- 
vesting. A synopsis of these instru- 
ments—-giving their substance and 
salient features—not beclouded in a 
mass of verbiage, should be published 
before the final action of the commit- 
tee in reference to the listing. 

Passing from the period of admis- 
sion to the list, a few continuous safe- 
guards are desirable. They all pivot 
around that same principle of anti-con- 
cealment, of frankness to the real party 
in interest—to the men, the savings 
bank, or the insurance company part- 
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ing with capital for the sake of reve- 
nue. Where the bonds or mortgages 
do not provide for fixed payments but 
render them contingent upon net earn- 
ings, the expenditures to be deducted 
from the gross receipts, classified ac- 
cording to the provisions of the issuing 
instrnments, should be frequently re- 
ported to the Exchange and fully pub- 
lished. Similar formula should be pre- 
scribed in reference to reports bearing 
on stock values. Every thirty days 
reports based on interrogatories issued 
by the Exchange on blank forms should 
be made by the corporations. The 
amount of floating debt, in all its varia- 
tions. should be an element of such re- 
ports: as its absence is notable in ex- 
isting yeports only to appear at un- 
teward moments and becloud the most 
roseate pictures. It may be said that 
a part of these functions is performed 
by the Railroad Commissions estab- 
lished in some of the states. But many 
of the issues listed on the Exchange 
are made in states where such super- 
vision does not exist, and in none does 
it cover the suggested subject matter. 
There is no requirement in this brief 
enumeration which should be objection- 
able to the managers of any legitimate 
enterprise. The trouble and expense 
which might be involved would be am- 
ply rewarded by the accession of reas- 
sured clientage. 

Above other considerations such re- 
gime would repel animadversions both 
from political and moral sources. In- 
deed, some impartial constituents of the 
Exchange are inclined to attach a modi- 
cum of blameworthiness to laxity in 
its checks upon promotion. The doors 
of the Exchange need not be left ajar 
to effrontery, though claiming prestige 
and clamoring for listing. The Ex- 
change should assert its mastery. With 
the passing of the present punitive pe- 
riod, there will be adequate and legiti- 
mate demands for capital, willing to 
submit to inspection and scrutiny. But 
the prime desideratum consists in con- 
vincing the investing believers in the 
country’s prosperity that the New York 
Stock Exchange is their friend. With 
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this moral protection thrown around in- 
vestments, the great army of the 
thrifty from every town and hamlet 
and countryside will rally to the sup- 
port of enterprise. Legislators will 
then perceive that Wall Street is not 
in New York alone. They will learn 
that merchants and shopkeepers, and 
all the corporate machinery for the 
guardianship of savings throughout 
the country, form the Greater Wall 
Street. 


GUARDING MONEY. 


HE paper money of the government is 
brought in ironbound chests, locked 
and sealed, from the Bureau of En- 

graving and Printing to the cashroom of the 
Treasury and there delivered upon receipt 
to James A. Sample, chief of the division 
of issue, in sheets of four bills each. They 
are complete with signature and numbers, 
except for the seal, which is printed upon 
them with power presses in a small apart- 
ment under the cash room. 

These presses are worked by two people, 
usually a man pressman and a woman 
feeder or assistant. When the seal has been 


imprinted upon the bills they are counted 
automatically, bound in packages of equal 
number by bands of paper, marked, signed 
by the persons who have handled them and 
passed into the adjoining room, where the 
sheets are cut, the bills are recounted and 
inspected, so that the imperfect “ones may 


be thrown out. They are then bound into 
packages of equal amounts and taken to 
the drying vault, where they lie upon the 
shelves for ‘several weeks until the ink has 
become perfectly dry. 

Every safeguard that ingenuity can con- 
trive is placed around these transactions, 
and the chief of division can tell which of 
his hundred or more subordinates have 
touched the different bills in the vaults. 
He knows who received them, who printed 
the seal, who wrapped and cut them; for 
every package is numbered and its history 
is recorded in an enormous book. 

The combination of checks is so com- 
plete that Mr. Sample would know within 
twenty minutes if a single bill were miss- 
ing, but he has never had occasion to test 
this knowledge except twice within fifteen 
years. Only two attempts have ever been 
made to steal the money of the government 
while it was in this stage of its history. 

On one occasion many years ago a press- 
man passing a pile of notes upon the table 
of his neighbor slipped the top sheet under 
his blouse without being observed and car- 


ried it to the lavatory, where he was suc- 
cessful in concealing it. The theft was 
aiscovered within five minutes and it was 
clearly apparent that he alone could -be 
guilty, although the evidence was purely 
circumstantial. No one saw him take the 
money. Therefore he was not arrested and 
yas never publicly charged with the crime. 
But he was dismissed from the service and 
he knew the reason why. The vills were 
never recovered. He probably destroyed 
them, as they did not appear in circulation. 

On another occasion eight or ten years 
ago a colored messenger whose business was 
to haul the money about on a cart slipped 
a loose sheet into his pocket unobserved 
while passing between the printing and the 
counting rooms. This theft was also un- 
seen, but the responsibility was fastened 
upon him. The pile of notes was complete 
when it left the printer, for it was counted 
and registered automatically in the press. 
When it reached the counting room one 
sheet was missing and the package had not 
been out of the possession of the colored 
messenger in the meantime. Therefore he 
alone was responsible, and as he could not 
offer any satisfactory explanation he too was 
dismissed from the service, but was not 
prosecuted because there was no direct 
proof of his guilt. 


GOING IN FOR SHOW. 


AMES B. FORGAN, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, tells 

a capital story on himself—the result 

of a brief conversation with a guide in the 
Bank of England. During his stay in Lon- 
don on his recent vacation trip in Europe, 
Mr. Forgan secured permission to take a 
party of five through the bank, a privilege 
not easily secured except by people of in- 
fluence in London or of prominence in the 


banking business: 

We were escorted by a guide, who, ac- 
cording to usual custom, said Mr. Forgan, 
showed us the different points of interest 
about the building and offered such explana- 
tions as were necessary. One place we 
visited was the directors’ room, and while 
we were there one of my boys, who was 
with me, remarked that he saw nothing re- 
markable about it, that we had a much finer 
directors’ room in the bank at home. As 
we were going out I said to the guide: 
“These young Americans are making com- 
parisons. They say we have a much finer 
directors’ room in our own bank in Chicago.” 
To this I added on my own account that our 
directors’ room was much more elaborately 
fitted up. 

The guide’s reply floored me completely. 
“We don't go in much, you know, for elab- 
orate fittings,’’ he drawled. ‘‘We leave that 
sort of thing to others, and I generally 
notice that the weaker the bank the more 
elaborate the fittings.”’ 

That was enough for me, said Mr. For- 
gan. _ TI instituted no more comparisons in 
the Bank of England. 
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Conducted by Clay Herrick. 
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MEETING OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


HOSE who anticipated that the re- 
cent mecting of the Trust Com- 

any Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association at Denver would be an 
vent of unusual interest and import- 


ance were not disappointed. The at- 
tendance was large, and the presence 
of a number of the older and more ex- 
perienced trust company officials lent 
dignity and interest to the occasion. 


A. A. JACKSON 


President Trust Company Section American Bankers’ Association. 
(Vice-President Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia.) 
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The addresses were all marked by able 
treatment of live topics, and brought 
out clearly some of the more important 
and pressing problems of the day. They 
are well worth the careful study of 
trust company men. 

*¥ * & * 


The Section continues to be fortu- 
nate in its selection of officers. Mr. A. 
A. Jackson, vice-president of the Girard 
Trust Co., of Philadelphia, is the new 
president; and Mr. H. P. MelIntosh. 
president of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co., of Cleveland, the new first 
vice-president; both gentlemen having 
been promoted in accordance with the 
unwritten law of the Section. The new 
chairman of the executive committee. 
upon whose shoulders rests the bulk of 
the work of the Section, is Mr. Oliver 
C. Fuller, president of the Wisconsin 
Trust Co., of Milwaukee. The new 
members of the executive committee are 
Messrs. A. L. Abrahams, of Denver. 
Col.; F. H. Fries, of Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Howard E. Bayne, of New York 
City; John Stites, of Louisville, Ky.; 
and E, J. Parker, of Quincy, Ill. Mr. 
Philip S. Babcock, the retiring presi- 
dent, was elected secretary of the Sec- 
tion. 

* * * * 
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The growing feeling that the activi- 
ties of the Section ought not to be con- 
fined to the annual conventions found 
expression in some specific lines of 
work proposed for the secretary’s office 
by the very able retiring chairman of 
the executive committee, Mr. H. P. 
McIntosh. His report proposes five 
different lines of activity for all-the- 
year work of the secretary, namely (1) 
to gather trust company statistics; (2) 
to maintain an index to current financial 
literature; (3) to collect legal decisions 
and preserve a record of legislation af- 
fecting trust companies; (4) to keep 
up the files of the trust company forms 
so that they may be available to mem- 
bers at all times; and (5) to assist in 
the work of educating the public as to 
the functions of the trust company and 
its superiority over the individual trus- 
tee. 

The carrying out of this program 
would make the secretary’s office a kind 
of bureau of information regarding 
trust companies, and add very material- 
ly to the usefulness of the Section. The 
need of such a bureau is evident enough, 
for the amount of accurate statistics 
and information regarding trust com- 
panies that is at present available is 
decidedly meagre. 





THE NATIONAL BANK AND THE TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


R. BRECKENRIDGE JONES— 
“The Father of the Trust Com- 

pany Section”—presented at the Den- 
ver convention a very able address upon 
“The Trust Company—A Necessity.” 
After tracing the origin of the trust 
company, and showing how its rise was 
due to the need of the country for an 
institution having broader powers than 
those of the banks, he dwelt at length 
upon the exercise of trust powers by 
National banks, and brought out some 
points which, so far as the writer 
knows, have not heretofore been called 
to the attention of the banking fra- 
ternity in a public manner. By a very 


thorough study of the legal side of the 
matter, and the citation of numerous 
court decisions and opinions, he seems 
to establish the fact that the exercise 
of various functions of a trust nature 
by National banks is utterly beyond 
their legal powers, and that if a loss 
should occur by reason of a National 
bank doing any of these unauthorized 
things and the bank should be sued by 
anyone who had suffered loss thereby, 
the bank could successfully plead ultra 
vires. Among the unauthorized func- 
tions which he shows some Nationa! 
banks are thus performing withou! 
legal power to do so, are the maintain- 
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ing of safe deposit vaults as a separate 
business; the acting as transfer agent 
or registrar of stocks;,the acting as 
trustee under a corporate mortgage; 
the owning of stocks; the buying and 
selling of bonds other than Government 
bonds generally or on commission. 
These facts call attention again to 
the growing tendency to eliminate in 
practice whatever differences there are 
in theory between different classes of 
financial] institutions. At page 378 in 
the September, 1908, number of the 
Bankers Macazrinr, under the caption 
“Are Trust Companies Banks?” it was 
pointed ovt that in the recent legisla- 
tion of the various States there is a 
marked inclination to recognize no dis- 
tinction between State banks and trust 
companies, the former being given trust 
powers and the latter full banking 
powers. In view of the facts brought 


out in Mr. Jones’ address, it might now 
be in order to discuss at length the 
question “Are National Banks Trust 
Companies?” 


Mr. Jones seems to 
demonstrate that so far as legal au- 
thority goes, they are not; but that in 
practice some of them are. It appears 
to be bevond doubt that as a matter of 
fact, in many communities at least, the 
present tendency is for the trust com- 
pany to encroach upon some of the 
functions of the bank, and for the 
bank to encreach upon some of the 
functions of the trust company; with 
this difference, however, that the trust 
company is acting within the powers 
given it by law, and the bank is often 
acting beyond such powers. If to these 
considerations is added the further fact 
that in some quarters the proposition 
to formally give trust powers to Na- 
tional banks is meeting with favor, it 
must be evident that present tendencies. 
if they continue, will at no distant day 
eliminate the differences in the powers 
exercised by the various classes of 
financial institutions, and they will 
each and all exercise indiscriminately 
the functions of National banks, sav- 
ings banks and trust companies—with 
the possible exception of the issue of 
currency. 


The present discussion is concerned 
with the facts. If the facts as above 
recited be admitted, then it is high 
time that there be a full and frank dis- 
cussion of the question whether the 
present tendencies are wise,—whether 
the interests of the public will best be 
subserved by the maintenance of dif- 
ferent classes of financial institutions, 
each strictly confined to its own 
sphere: or by the amalgamation of all 
into one single class of institutions, ex- 
ercising all the present powers of the 
commercial bank, the savings bank and 
the trust company. 


BANK OF SPAIN. 


HE profits of the Bank of Spain for 
the six months of 1908 amounted 
to 20,340,000 pesetas, (33,506,896,) 
against a profit of $2,853,448 and $3,327,586 
for the first six months of 1907 and 1906, 
respectively. A slight reduction in the divi- 
dend of 1908 was not, therefore, to be at- 
tributed to a falling off in business, it being 
due to the adoption of a policy of increas- 
ing and strengthening the bank’s reserve, 
yet it caused a depreciation of 3 per cent. 
in the value of its shares. 

By law the Bank of Spain can issue notes 
up to a limit of 2,000,000,000 pesetas, 
($343,000,000,) of which 1,200,000,000 pe- 
setas ($205,800,000) shall be protected by a 
coin reserve fund of one-third of that 
amount, half of which must be in gold coin 
or bullion. Forty per cent. of the remain- 
ing issue up to 1,500,000,000 pesetas ($257,- 
250,000) shall be guaranteed by a gold re- 
serve and 60 per cent. of the remainder by 
deposits in silver. Of issues above 1,500,- 
000,000 pesetas ($257,250,000) 50 per cent. 
have a gold guarantee and 70 per cent. of 
the remainder a silver deposit guarantee. 

According to an official statement, the 
condition of the bank on July 24, 1908, was 
as follows: 

Assets: Gold on hand, $75,357,732;  sil- 
ver on hand, $116,332,691; policies of credit 
accounts and policies of guarantee credit, 
(available balances,) $80,476,095; perpet- 
ual interior 4 per cent. loan, $59,391,199; 
all other assets, $113,152,490; total assets, 
$444,710,207, 

Liabilities: Banknotes in circulation, 
$270,363,936; current accounts, $78,993,951; 
all other liabilities, $75,305,404; total lia- 
bilities, $444,667,291, 
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THE SAVINGS BANK --A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


Frou the standpoint of the de- 
positor, the savings bank, as we 
have come to know it, is not a necessity, 
but rather a luxury. No man need 
patronize it unless he chooses. It is an 
“eleemosynary institution’.—that is to 
say, gratuitous in its management and 
semi-philanthropic in its operation. 
Savings banks are not organized as 
business enterprises. They have no 
stockholders and are not to engage in 
speculation or money making in a busi- 
ness sense. They are simply to take 
the deposits, usually small, which are 
offered, aggregate them and keep and 
invest them safely, paying such inter- 
est to the depositors as is thus made. 
after deducting expenses and paying the 
principal on demand. (Hun vs. Carey 
82 N. Y. 66.) The chief business of a 
savings bank is to receive deposits, in- 
vest them in certain classes of secur- 
ities, specified in the statute, and to 
pay te the depositors the amount due 
them either in whole or in part, as they 
may from time to time demand. It has 
no authority to do a general banking 
business, not even to engage in the busi- 
ness of discounting bank paper. (Bra- 
dee vs. Warren Vive Cents Saving Bank 
127 Mass. 107.) The principal features 
of a savings bank are that they offer 
safe security with small interest with 
no profit to the managers as contra dis- 
tinguished from a larger rate of inter- 
est and less security. (Barret vs. Bloom- 
field Say. Inst., 64 N. J. Eq. 425.) 
The business bank or bank of dis- 
count and deposit is essential to the 
business interests of the country; the 
commercial industries of the world 


could no more do without the bank with 
its manifold usefulnesses than without 
the railroad or the mail service. Dur- 
ing the panic of the Fall of 1907, one 
section of Brooklyn, teeming with life 
and industries, with factories on every 
hand, was left with but one “going con- 
cern.” No other bank of discount and 
deposit was within walking distance 
and the one bank found itself over- 
whelmed with a vast volume of addi- 
tional business for which it was inade- 
quately adapted, and the importance of 
the commercial bank to business inter- 
ests soon became apparent to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers who were 
thus obliged to seek other connections. 

The business bank handles the cap- 
ital, the working balance of the nation; 
the savings bank looks after the sur- 
plus. Until a man has earned more 
than he requires for his immediate 
needs, and more than his shop, his 
home, his profession demands as a 
working fund, he has but little use for 
the savings bank. Rainy day funds, 
old age pensions, funeral benefits, idle 
money awaiting investment, hoardings. 
all meet together in the savings bank. 


Tie Mission oF THE SAvINGs BANK. 


The paramount mission of the sav- 
ings bank, as above stated, is to care 
for such money; to place it safely and 
securely and repay it on demand. But 
if this was its only benefit it would 
render no better service than does the 
proverbial stocking, or the strong box 
under the bed—save in the added se- 
curity; nevertheless it has an impor- 
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tant place in the political economy of 
the nation. When it is remembered that 
the savings banks of the United States 
stock and mutual, hold $3,690,078,945 
of the people’s money, representing 
8.588.811 depositors in the various 
States, the importance of the savings 
bank as a depository will at once be 
seen. If this money was simply stowed 
away in vaults, the country would be 
the poorer because of the locking up 
of so much capital, but this is not the 
ease, for in a thousand forms and fash- 
ions, this is scattered to the four winds, 
benefiting those who would borrow. 
and can use more than they have and 
are willing to pay for the use, as well 
as those who have a surplus to lay 
aside. Here the debtor meets the cred- 
itor and koth are served. 

To the savings banks of this country 
the United States is debtor on its bonds. 
in the smal] sum of $18,744,618, chiefly 
because they are gilt edge and come 
high, and are not a profitable savings 
bank investment. The various States. 
counties and cities have used $618,438,- 
020 savings bank money in public im- 
provements; while the railroads are bor- 
rowers to the extent of #$602,224,313 
for tracks and cars and stations and 
engines and what not; the commercial 
banks with stock for sale have found 
buyers in the shape of savings banks 
where this is permitted, to the tune of 
24,987,618; while other communities 
and corporations, with securities digest- 
ible and dyspeptic, have placed $290,- 
104,704 among the savings banks, and 
the immense sum of $1,385,484,075 has 
been leaned on real estate. This means 
much more than a few figures “run 
trippingly off the tongue.” Who can 
measure the force and the effect of this 
scattered wealth, and where would these 
cities and towns and corporations and 
individuals have gone, if the savings 
banks had not been in the field? Many 
a municipality has found its credit sus- 
tained, and its public ventures en- 
hanced by the fact that a savings bank 
was in its midst, ever ready to buy its 
obligations; and many a family blesses 
the savings bank, that it has made a 
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home possible. The Commissioner of 
Banking for Massachusetts stated in 
his report for 1907, that the most no- 
ticeable investment of the year under 
report was the loaning of $8,916,000 
to the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, and the Boston & Maine railroads, 
for five years. Evidently these concerns 
have “found” the savings bank! 


Tue Eruicar Spe. 


As a philanthropic institution run 
“not for gain, but for glory,” and or- 
ganized and conducted by busy men 
without axes to grind, and who get no 
pay whatever for their labor, it. is em- 
inently worthy of regard and close and 
careful study. But no institution that 
must depend on the public for support 
has the right to bid for that favor and 
support, unless it has a definite and 
distinct service to render in return. 
No institution has the inherent right to 
exist unless it can give a good account 
of its stewardship. Unless the world is 
a better and safer place to live, and 
richer, withal, it has but little to com- 
mend it to our intelligence. The hos- 
pital alleviates pain; the school edu- 
cates: the church exalts and_ purifies 
and “keeps sweet”; the library and the 
art museum eater to the esthetic taste. 
while the orphan asylum and the alms- 
house provide for those unable to care 
for themselves. 

Therefore, as an eleemosynary in- 
stitution and more or less of a philan- 
thropy, as aforesaid, and entitled to 
rank with those institutions that better 
mankind, does the savings bank render 


a service clear cut and worthy? Does it 
repay these men for their time and at- 
tention, and the State for its support 


and encouragement? Let us see. 

In the accumulation of the vast sum 
mentioned above lies a secret—the 
secret. The best argument for its value 
to the State lies therein; its best service 
to the individuals has been rendered in 
that accumulation. Now 
ciple of political economy that he helps 


the man best, who helps him to help 


it is a prin- 
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himself. Charity often pauperizes. 
Careless and indiscriminate giving is 
not to be desired. The savings bank has 
nothing to give away, as was said in 
the preceding paper, but when it starts 
out, directed by those who have naught 
save honor to gain in its conduct, to 
“encourage habits of thrift and industry 
among the masses,” it is in a class dis- 
tinctly by itself. No other institution 
has done half so well or so wisely. In 
providing a place, convenient and safe, 
where the man who is thrifty enough to 
earn more than he spends may leave 
his money, with full assurance that it 
will be safely kept, and profitably in- 
vested and handed back to him intact, 
with a little interest for good measure, 
it renders him as distinct and beneficial 
a service as if it were to buy him a ton 
of coal, or furnish him with food, cloth- 
ing, or work. 

Through the school savings bank, the 
child may deposit the pennies; through 
the savings club, the seven-dollar-a- 
week clerk may save a dollar, a half, 
or a quarter; over the counter, it will 
take the larger sums from those in bet- 
ter circumstances. It knows no race, 
nor color, nor creed. Money in 
hand is the only password, and having 
worked hard for it,—-’twill take the 
precious hoard, and put it where it can- 
not burn, or rot, or rust, and where 
thieves cannot break through and steal, 
without being caught by the American 
Bankers’ Association. Where it will 
work for them, as they once worked for 
it, and come back a little larger, when 
they will. 

Here the widow with her mite or 
with her dowry; the legatee with his in- 
heritance ; the worker on his way to the 
capitalist; the laborer providing for old 
age, or the rainy day; the man saving 
for a home; the youth struggling for 
an education; the miser with his hoard, 
—all pool their savings and it becomes 
a common fund with which the bank 
man, experienced and trained in the 


ways of finance goes out into the mar- 
ket and buys bonds and stocks and 


mortgages. 


HELPING THE Masses. 


But does it reach the people? Does 
it encourage habits of thrift and in- 
dustry? Do the people use this institu- 
tion in the way that it was designed to 
help them? Does it get the dollar of 
the clerk, the penny of the child and 
the larger sum of the man of wealth? 
In evidence the following is offered :--- 
The savings banks of Connecticut have 
50.664 depositors with from $1.00 to 
$2,000 on deposit. There are 24,446 
with from $2,000 to $10,000 and only 
422 having over $10,000. The savings 
banks of Maine received 169,846 de- 
posits of $500 or less during 1907. Of 
those depositing from $500 to $2,000 
there were 50,911, while but 240 people 
had $5,000 and over. The 189 savings 
banks of Massachusetts have enough 
money to give every man, woman and 
child $220.67, and one out of every 1.4 
people have savings bank accourts in 
this State. Out of 7,269,000 people in 
New York, 2.741.000 have savings ac- 
counts—— one out of every three! 

A more concrete instance will be 
found in the following table, taken 
from the report of an “East Side” 
savings bank in New York. During the 
year 1907, this bank received 46,914 
deposits, classified as follows: 

In sums not exceeding $5.............. 2,727 
In sums over $5, not exceeding $10. 5,907 
In sums over 10, not exceeding 20. 8,225 
In sums over 20, not exceeding 30. 6,845 
In sums over 30, not exceeding 40. 3,083 
In sums over 40, not exceeding 50. 4,632 
In sums over 50, not exceeding 60. 1,405 
In sums over 60, not exceeding 70. 972 
In sums over 70, not exceeding 80. 1,218 
In sums over 80, not exceeding 90. 466 
In sums over 90, not exceeding 100. 3,205 

sums over 100, not exceeding 200. 3,607 

sums over 200, not exceeding 300. 1,448 

sums over 300, not exceeding 400. 718 

sums over 400, not exceeding 500. 784 

sums over 500, not exceeding 600. 306 

sums over’ 600, not exceeding 700. 183 

sums over 700, not exceeding S800. 154 

sums over 800, not exceeding 900. 105 

sums over 900, not exceeding 1,000. 290 

sums over 1,000, not exceeding 2,000. 423 


sums of 2,000 and 211 


A still broader scope is offered in the 
appended table, showing the number 
of savings depositors, the average de- 
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posit, the population, the ratio of de- 
positors to population and the average 
number of depositors. 

When it is remembered that out of 
every two men in Massachusetts, one 
has a savings account and the other is 
four-tenths on the way to this accom- 
plishment, the popularity of these in- 
stitutions and their far-reaching in- 
fluence will become apparent. Connec- 
ticut closely follows, with one out of 
1.7, Vermont and New Hampshire 
with one out of every 2.2; New York 
does pretty well, with one out of every 
2.6; Maine, the prohibition State, has 
a good record with one for every three 
tee-totalers; Pennsylvania, the home of 
the building and loan association. 
shows up badly with only one out of 
every 13.9, but the other eighty-seven 
probably have shares in the loan asso- 
ciations. It matters not so much where 
they put it, so long as they put it where 
it will be safe. The habit is the main 
thing. Wisconsin with one out of every 
330. is the last in the race, if these 


figures be true, and when the matter of 
laws is reached, the reason will be seen. 


Wiost Money? 


Who built the homes, the business 
houses, the factories, the bridges and 
public buildings? Who paid for sew- 
ers, and streets and parks and rail- 
ways? The people,—yes. But how? 
The average man has not enough money 
to build him a house, a factory, or a 
church. The railroads are all heavy 
borrowers and always in debt. In the 
form of the mortgage, the savings bank 
comes to the rescue of the man who 
would build a home and says: “You 
furnish one-half and we'll furnish the 
other.” To the railroad it says: “Go 
ahead—we’ve plenty of money. Build 
well and wisely and we will buy your 
bonds.” To the municipality: “Fur- 
nish us bridges and good streets and 
lights and public parks and buildings 
and we'll pay the bills!” 

Now, none of the good people who 
deposited their money in the bank on 
the ‘East Side,” as shown in the table. 
had enough at one time to build much 
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of a house; they certainly did not have 
enough to build a railroad, and many 
scarcely enough to buy one of its bonds. 
But, as we learned in childhood: 


“Little drops of water and little grains 
of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant 


land.” 


These people had the trifles, which 
multiplied together, make the greater 
things. When the trifles got together 
in the savings bank, the savings bank 
and the railroad man could get together 
and arrange a bond sale! 

“The general object of the savings 
bank is to combine small amounts for 
the purpose of making the combined 
deposits more available for advanta- 
geous investment.” (Lewis vs. Lynn 
Inst. for Savings, 148 Mass. 235.) 

The savings banks of New York 
State held 3$688,066,201 in mortgage 
loans in 1906. How many homes and 
shops and factories and office buildings 
this has builded, is not a matter of 
record. The real estate of Greater New 
York is assessed at $6,240,480,602 at 
market value (1907) but the savings 
banks of the Empire State could buy 
one-fourth of this stupendous realty. 
In 1907 the savings banks of the great- 
er city held mortgages on this property 
bordering closely on half a billion dol- 
lars. The statement has been made that 
the bonded debt of all the cities, States, 
counties, school districts and towns of 
the United States is $1,800,000,000,* 
and if this be true, the savings banks 
of New York and Massachusetts can 
pay that debt in cash and have a billion 
left over! The atoms have taken force, 
as they have multiplied, but it was the 
“people’s” money. 


Far-Reacuine Errects. 


The savings banks of Greater New 
York, with over a billion dollars on de- 
posit, are conceded to be among the 
largest lenders on mortgage security 
in the city—perhaps the largest. But 
for 1907. 
1908. 


* Comptroller's 
Evening Post, Apr. 


report 
11, 


Saturday 
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when panicky times prevail and _ re- 
trenchment is necessary, and loans must 
be restricted, not only the greater city 
feels the effects, but for hundreds of 
miles around and in every town and 
hamlet, the pinch is felt. The car- 
penter, the mason, the plumber, the 
landlord, the butcher and the baker, all 
must economize in turn. Away back in 
the mountains where they dig for ce- 
ment, or quarry stone, and along the 
Hudson where they make brick,—in a 
thousand forms and in multiplying in- 
stances, the world soon knows what the 
savings banks of the Metropolis are 
doing. It is an endless cycle; touch it 
with good and the world rejoices; touch 
it with harm and the world mourns. 
Herein lies the secret. The man, the 
community that would borrow goes to 
the bank—-the savings bank. The man 
who would lend, if he knew how, and 
where and when—he goes also. The 
one deposits—the other borrows; the 
debtor meets the creditor and through 
the hank, both are served. Every 
dollar Geposited makes not only the 


man richer, but the community as 
well. Every time you cross a bridge; 
every time you ride in the trolley 
or on the steam car; every time 
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you cross a clean, well paved street, 
and enter a public building or a park; 
wherever you find a home—mortgaged 
or clear; wherever you touch corporate 
or private life, you touch the savings 
bank. Wherever men have gone to build 
homes and factories; to create empires 
and open new territories and new op- 
portunities, the savings bank will fol- 
low, both as a lender and as a deposit- 
ory. 

Perhaps no better individualistic il- 
lustration of this principal can be 
found than a concrete instance. 

Mr. Cohen was a Jew—that may ac- 
count for it all. He had a large fam- 
ily, and that may have helped his case. 
He lived in Russia, and that certainly 
did not. He came to America, and this 
doubtless had much to do with this his- 
tory; at least, as patriotic citizens we 
will be satisfied with this explanation. 

When he reached the land of his 
dreams and of opportunities, he start- 
ed out with a pack. He prospered, and 
the savings went into the savings bank. 
As the boys grew up they followed the 
elder Cohen in the pack business. As 
the trade grew and as business expand- 
ed, the pack was discarded for the junk 
wagon, but still the surplus grew. 





TABLE SHOWING THE SAVINGS BANKS OF SEVERAL STATES, WITH DATA CON- 
CERNING DEPOSITS AND DEPOSITORS, COMPILED FROM THE COMPTROL- 


LER’S REPORT FOR 1907 AND THE 


Av- 

erage 

No. of De- 

STATE Banks. posit. 

BE cc cartiwnsvebecctebweeuann 51 $380.36 
New Hampshire ...........-. 55 422.72 
I ae ee ee 48 372.23 
ee 189 363.70 
PE TUG ice ccactwecsecas 28 542.77 
COIEIETE os be rcededcceveame 88 476.06 
SE NN. “dices cow dasccadesed 37 508.72 
BEG QNNOS Siac cnccucduvhand 26 332.09 
POMROTIVEMER. crvciccccssvccaes 3 349.84 
Ee Cer Ce en 2 280.86 
ITO on kick 0500506000500 17 353.61 
Wet VIPGMER 6c écsccccccces 1 210.37 
MN Sacctiveth dia wa cw actiedarmerererss 3 546.54 
PE, vkénrscSeencatesetrers 5 364.635 
TD, vecic acc nad nakcon arene 2 199.74 
MN. 8s crguccdenscuacions 14 257.95 
District of Columbia ........ 12 170.08 
Merth Carelime. .cccccccrccces 22 188.33 
DOWIE COGGII. ccc csccucwscs 31 382.40 
PE . cccgcedaecadddpeecteeseaa 571 359.28 


CENSUS OF 1900. 


Ratio of De- 
positors 
to Popu- 


Average 
Number 
having Sav- 


No. Sav- 
ings Bank 






Depositors. Population. lation. ings Accts. 
225,346 694,466 32 loutof 3 
183,243 411,588 44 loutof 2.2 
154,325 345,641 44 loutof 2.2 

1,908,378 2,805,346 -68 loutof 1.4 
122,319 428,556 -28 loutof 3.4 
517,301 908,420 56 loutof 1.7 

2,740,808 7,268,894 37 loutof 2.6 
283,689 1,883,669 15 loutof 6.6 
454,995 6,302,115 .072 lout of 13 

31,400 184,735 17 loutof 5.8 
217,183 1,188,044 18 loutof 5.4 
5,350 958,800 .0055 1 out of 178 
99,651 4,157,545 -024 lout of 42 
31,361 2,516,462 .012 lout of 80 
6,181 2,069,042 -0029 1 out of 33 
93,152 1,751,394 -053 lout of 18 
33,034 278,718 .118 loutof 8.5 


32,770 
7 99¢ 
27,336 


one sae 
316,083 


893,810 -017 
340,316 -024 
231,853 -168 


loutof 57 
loutof 49 
loutof 5.9 
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In due time, a modest store was 
opened, with the older girl in charge 
while the men still ran the wagons. But 
steadily, systematically, the surplus 
grew. In the course of years, one store 
after another was added to the “Cohen 
family” until five were running in one 
town. By this time the elder Cohen 
decided he could afford a good home. 
He bought it—with the help of the sav- 
ings bank, and soon liquidated the mort- 
gage. Shortly afterward the best 
apartment house in that town was for 
sale. Mr. Cohen bought it—with the 
help of the savings bank. Religiously, 
Mrs. Cohen collected the rents and as 
religiously put them in the savings 
bank, until the second mortgage was 
discharged. What they will do next, 
no one knews, but still they are climb- 
ing up. The old man “sits in state and 
bosses the job,” while the boys run the 
business,—a modest, unassuming. clear- 
cut. honest, worthy citizen, climbing up. 

But would he and they have climbed 
quite so fast, or so surely, if they had 
not had the “thrift habit,” and had the 
savings bank not been at their elbow, 
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ever ready to assist, either as a debtor, 
or as a creditor? Mr. Cohen will tell. 

In its ethics sound; in its manage- 
ment able and conservative; among its 
patrons popular and trusted, in the 
past honored, and in the present honor- 
able; in its aim high; in its benefits 
many and far-reaching, the savings 
bank is perhaps the best; the highest 
type of financial institution—as good 
as a monied institution can be. ; 

If he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before is a 
philanthropist, and he who helps his 
fellow-men a public benefactor, then 
that institution which makes capitalists 
out of wage-carners and thrifty citizens 
out of spendthrifts; that builds homes 
and churches and schools and_ parks 
and railroads and helps create empires. 
is eminently worthy of rank as a bene- 
factor of the race. 

Said a wise man not long ago, “Of 
the four institutions that stand for the 
good in life, first comes the home, then 
the church, the school house and the 
savings bank.” And he is right! 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENTS. 


CCORDING to a recent report it 
is shown that a striking change 
in the character of savings bank invest- 
ments in Massachusetts has taken place 
in recent vears, viz., the increasing pro- 
portion of the assets which are being 
invested in railroads, bonds and notes, ¢ 
feature which reilects the steady growth 
of the railroad systems in both physical 
extent and stability of credit. In 1847 
but 3.6 per cent. of the total as- 
sets of Massachusetts savings banks 
were invested in railroad securities; in 
1877 but 3.63 per cent., and in 1902 
16.88 per cent. In 1907, however, over 
twenty per cent., or one-fifth of total 
assets were invested in this class of 
security. 
By far the largest proportion of the 
assets of Massachusetts savings banks 
have always been invested in loans on 


real estate. In 1907, four per cent. 
was so invested. Real estate mortgages 
are now probably the highest income 
producing investment held by savings 
banks owing to exemption from the five 
mill tax levied on deposits invested in 


1907. 1902. 1887. 1877. 1847. 
a, % c % % 


bonds 
- 20.26 


RK. Rk. 
and 
Real est. loans.40.95 

Loans on per- 
sonal sec. ..19.11 20.70 24.76 

Public funds...11.79 13.52 15.78 

Cash and misc. 7.89 8.13 .03 


16.83 .65 
40.82 78 


3.63 -56 


46.47 33.90 


notes 


13.64 16.84 
79°F OF OF 


4.00 <-0--0 


18.91 23.65 





100.00 100.00 100.00 


Total ....100.00 100.00 


most other classes of authorized secur- 
ity. Average income return from real 
estate investments in 1907 was 4.73 per 
cent. 

Nearly twenty per cent. of the assets 
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of savings banks are invested in loans 
on personal security. ‘These invest- 
ments vield a higher income return, 
which averaged 5.68 per cent. in 1907. 
From the time the original savings bank 
law was passed in 183-4 this has been 
a favorite form of investment. Public 
funds and bank stocks are declining in 


favor on account of the comparatively 
small income return. 

Herewith is a table showing the chief 
classes of security authorized for in- 
vestment for Massachusetts savings 
banks, and the proportion of assets in- 
vested in each class at various periods 
in the past sixty vears: 


SAVINGS BANK MEN AT DENVER. 


Synopsis of the Proceedings of the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


HENCE cometh this cry for 

postal savings banks and guar- 
anteed bank deposits? Not from the 
farmer, the mechanic or the Jaborer; 
not from Massachusetts or Montana; 
not from New Jersey or Nevada; not 
from Ohio or Oregon; not from the 
bankers of the country and certainly 
not from their representatives at Den- 
ver. 

True, the Postmasters-General for 
several years past have advocated the 
postal savings bank, and our good Pres- 
ident has gone on record in favor like- 
wise, but it remained for the politicians 
to feel the pulse of the people and 
strenuously to advocate this panaces 
for their financial ills, and crystalize 
the matter into party platforms, one 
advocating the postal savings bank and 
the other, under the tutcring of “the 
Peerless One,” the guarantee of bank 
deposits. But it’s a long journey from 
a political platform to a statute, and 
fraught with many dangers and vicis- 
situdes. This scheme of guaranty may 
have gone into Denver in pretty good 
condition in July, but certain it is, that 
it came out “badly damaged” in Sep- 
tember. 

If we would seek the real source of 
this demand (if demand there really is) 
for the postal savings bank in the 
United States and a deposit guaranty 
it will no doubt be found in the larger 
cities. and especially among the for- 
cign element as typified by the term 


“East Side.” These are the people 
who persist in depositing their money 
with the unreliable and abundant “‘for- 
eign banks,’ with no restrictions and 
no supervisions and no safeguards, 
rather than with the older and larger 
and safer institutions. The past year 


has witnessed a large number of fail- 
ures among these “bankers” and much 


loss and many tears in consequence, and 
as a result we have the clamor for a 
Government bank, or a scheme of de- 
posits guaranteed by the Government, 
in the absence of which the east side 
depositor turns to the pest office and 
buys money orders payable to himself, 
or to his native institutions in which 
he has more confidence. 

Only a few weeks ago, a prominent 
New York merchant, one famous for 
his charities. in commenting upon the 
failure of several of these private in- 
stitutions, said in substance: “If Mr. 
Bryan had been in power, these banks 
would never have closed their doors 
and defrauded these poor people out of 
their money. His guarantee plan 
would have made loss impossible.” “But 
how could Mr. Bryan in Washington 
prevent a foreign banker in New York 
defrauding his depositors?” was the 
query. “Well,” said the merchant, “he 
would have found a way, somehow. 
When the affairs of the heart are at 
stake legal obstacles must be brushed 
aside. To see these poor creatures tear- 
ing their hair and half crazy over the 






























































loss of their money, would turn the 
hardest heart, and some way would be 
found to make their money secure.” 

Here is the argument for the postal 
savings idea; here is the excuse for a 
guarantee of bank deposits. Here an 
emphatic demand for better security,— 
but needless. for as long as the “Bow- 
ery,” the “Emigrant Industrial,” the 
“Citizens,” the ‘Metropolitan,’ the 
“Dry Dock,” the “East River,’ and a 
host of others stand with open doors 
from ten to three o’clock, as solid as a 
postal savings bank could ever be,—as 
secure as a guarantee could ever make 
them, the man or the woman, foreign 
or native, who insists in patronizing the 
private banker, will lose their money 
and deserve to. Let them take their 
money to American institutions, con- 
ducted by Americans under American 
ideas, and losses and tears and _hair- 
vending will cease. But to come back 
to Denver. 

Long before the convention assem- 
bled, savings bank men were given to 
understand that carefully prepared 
papers, polished until perfect in gram- 
mar and diction, would not be welcome, 
but if they had anything to say on the 
postal or the guarantee scheme, to load 
their guns to the muzzle and come ready 
to fire. And they did. In no uncer- 
tain tone they spoke, and both the Sav- 
ings Bank Section and the general con- 
vention went on record as unalterably 
cpposed to both schemes. Hence the 
damaged condition of the “twins,” as 
they limped away from Denver, hunt- 
ing for politicians to bind up their 
wounds. 

Listen to the resolutions (by the 
main body): 

RESOLVED: ‘That the American Bank- 
ers’ Association is unalterably opposed to 
any arbitrary plan looking to the mutual 
guarantee of deposits, either by a state or 
the nation, for the following reasons: 

1. It is a function outside of state or 
national government. 

2. It is unsound in principle. 

3. It is impractical and misleading. 

4. It is revolutionary in character. 


5. It is subversive of sound economics. 
6. It will lower the standard of our pres- 
ent banking system. 
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7. Productive of and encourages bad 
banking. 

8. It unjustly weakens the strong and un- 
fairly strengthens the weak bank. 

9. It discredits honesty, ability and con- 
servatism. 

10. A loss suffered by one bank jeopard- 
izes all banks. 

11. The public must eventually pay the 
tax. 

12. It will cause and not avert panics. 


As to the postal savings banks: 


Mr. Brecxinrince: “I move that it 
is the sense of this Association that we 
should condemn, in unqualified terms, 
the proposition for the establishment 
of postal savings banks or any other 
system by which the Government enters 
directly into banking relations with the 
people.“ Carried. 

As to the guarantee of deposits (Sav- 
ings Bank Section): 

Mr. Herricx: “I desire to offer the 
following: 

WHEREAS, This Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association rep- 
resents the savings of the people of the 
United States; and 

WHEREAS, The record of these banks 
for conservatism, ability and unselfish devo- 
tion to the interests of their depositors, is 
unparalleled in any country in the world; 
and 

WHEREAS, The loss to their deposit- 
ors has been so small as to be absolutely a 
negligible quantity; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That inasmuch as_ any 
plan for a scheme to make each of these 
banks responsible by taxation or assess- 
ment for the acts of one another or to con- 
nect them in any way with the national 
banking system is economically unsound in 
principle, confiscatory in form, and inimical 
to the best interests of its depositors, stock- 
holders and borrowers; it would discourage 
individual initiative, the best products of 
the American mind; it is a specious form 
of paternalism and socialism; it would tend 
to encourage speculation and an undue ex- 
pansion of credit; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we enter a_ most 
solemn protest against the enaction into 
law, either by states or by the nation, of any 
principles so subversive to sound economics 
and so revolutionary in character. 


In support of his resolution, ex-Gov- 
ernor Herrick, of Ohio, said, in part: 
Let me call attention to a few practical 


illustrations of the absurdity and_ futility 
of such a law as is proposed. There are 
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in the United States about fourteen billion 
dollars of deposits; there is in circulation 
currency, gold, silver and coin, about three 
billions of dollars; there is probably in the 
pockets of the people about one billion of 
dollars; there is held in reserve possibly 
nearly two billion dollars more; we cannot 
tell those sums precisely, but in any event 
there are probably about twelve billions of 
dollars—represented by what? Jf you are 
going to liquidate all the banks to-day and 
pay fourteen billions of deposits, what are 
you going to pay them with? Three billions 
of dollars. Where, then, are the other 
eleven or twelve billions? Where do they 
originate? I speak to you who are versed 
in banking, experts on this subject; I sub- 
mit that all the balance of that sum, 85 per 
cent. of which practical is based on loans 
and credit. Yet it is proposed to guaran- 
tee, to link up every bank in the United 
States with every other bank, and to guar- 
antee the deposits of this currency, gold, 
silver and coin. And you guarantee what? 
Eleven or twelve billions of credit based on 
loans simply. Think of the absurdity of it! 
Why, if you are going to guarantee any- 
thing, why not go to the origin of it all, 
and guarantee the credit and the loan? That 
shows the absurdity of the matter. It is 
like lifting yourself up by your boot strap, 
or like a snake swallowing his own tail. 
Take the instance in New York City during 
the last panic, where there were failures to 
the amount of $98,000,000. Under the Okla- 
homa scheme—for it is a scheme—what 
would have happened? We would have had 
an assessment of 1 per cent. on the deposits 
of the State of New York, which would 
have produced $14,000,000. Would you have 
had that sum on hand in currency, with- 
drawn from circulation? Would you have 
had it in bonds? How would you admin- 
ister that fund? In addition to that, you 
would have had to make an assessment of 
$48,000,000 on the banks of New York in 
order to make up the balance. Why, gen- 
tlemen, [ assert that such action would have 
precipitated the entire country into ruin 
and disaster. As it was, the people were 
on the verge of ruin. And it was all due 
to the fact that the depositors were fright- 
ened—not that they needed the money. 
What is the result, the effect? It is this, 
that there is a loss of about $15,000 that 
all this fuss is about. Credit is re-estab- 
lished, equilibrium has again asserted itself 
and we are all right once more, with the 
loss of only about $15,000! To collect $44,- 
000,000 and then $48,000,000 more! 

Now, I maintain that instead of the clos- 
ing of an institution and then an utter ir- 
responsibility on the part of stockholders, 
which is a legitimate part of this scheme, 

I maintain that they have some duties to 


perform as well as the men who manage 
an institution and not permit the vultures 
to take away without protest the assets of 
the concern and then sell them out at auc- 
tion, which is a wanton and unnecessary 
waste. I contend that the records of the 
banks of the United States clearly indicate 
that such a course is unnecessary. Now, it 
has been said on the other hand: “Oh, well, 
this may trouble the banker; we are not so 
much interested, but the depositor must be 
paid.” My friends, you cannot separate the 
interests of the banker from the interests ot 
the borrower and depositor. I speak now 
for an institution which I know more inti- 
mately than the others. the mutual bank. 
Out of all the savings in the United States, 
in these mutual banks, there are upward of 
three billion dollars. There are seven mil- 
lions of stockholders; there is not one dol- 
lar of stock in these institutions; and those 
institutions make about four-tenths of one 
per cent. profit. I speak of our own 
institution. We have 80,000 depositors and 
$50,000,000 of deposits, and our profit on 
the deposits is one-tenth of one per cent. 
**** The depositors of this country have 
not been demanding anything of this sort. 
Why? Simply because their loss has been 
practically nothing. This has come from 
the hot-foot battle of politics. Why, I 
heard of a man at Lincoln the other day 
who had come up from Oklahoma reading 
some of the absurd advertisements. One man 
was advertising for money and had offered 
eight per cent. and it was said he was warned 
by the Governor—Governor Haskell, I sup- 
pose it must have been—that thev could 
only pay four per cent. So he said “Very 
well; I individually will pay the other four 
per cent. myself.” Then, too, the statement 
was made that there was a man proposing 
to start fifteen banks in Oklahoma, and the 
authorities looked up his record and found 
that he had failed once in his own name 
and once in the name of his wife. Then 
the Commissioner of Banking in Oklahoma 
proposed that they would limit the num- 
ber of banks. So a suit was brought to 
prevent the location of a bank in Logan 
County and not permit any more banks in 
the county. <A decision has just been 
handed down in that case holding there was 
nothing in the law that would prevent any- 
one from starting all the banks they wanted 
to. 


Mr. Harvey, of Huntington, W. Va. 
(in support) : 

There should be some plan to protect 
depositors. Let us be consistent. The com- 
monwealths of the country, the municipali- 
ties, the counties, the United States Gov- 
ernment, will not deposit a dollar in the 
banks there, no matter whose bank it is, 
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unless the banks put up a guarantee that 
the money will be returned on demand. Why 
should we protect the biggest depositor, 1 
ask, and not protect the smallest depositor? 
‘the little depositor is of more importance 
to the banks than the big depositor. Why? 
The little depositor deposits his money in 
the bank and lets it stay there waiting un- 
til he can accumulate sufficient money to 
enable him to build a home or to start in 
business. What does the big depositor do? 
Why the first thing you know he draws a 
tremendously big check and you have got 
to meet it without a moment’s warning. 
You have no opportunity to loan out his 
noney at a protit, while with the tittle fel- 
low who is leaving his money in your bank 
intil he can accumulate enough to buy a 
home or to start a business, you have got 
plenty of chances to loan his money. 

' Gentlemen, I tell you that unless we do 
levise some plan to protect the small de- 
positor, Congress will surely pass a_ postal 
savings law of some kind and will open 
everv postoffice in the United States for the 
receipt of deposits from small depositors. 
That will deplete the deposits of the savings 
banks throughout the entire land. I am 
speaking more especially of the rural dis- 
tricts. The money that is in the country, 
in the small towns, is collected in by the 
hanks there and is loaned out to the people 
in the community; we loan these deposits 
to help build homes, to help start business 
enterprises, and that money remains out in 
circulation. Money, gentlemen, is the blood 
of commerce, and when you stagnate the 
circulation of money lethargy ensues and 
the nation dies. It is the same as if you 
were to stop the circulation of the blood of 
your body. 


Mr. Wape, of St. Louis, Mo.: 


I want to take exception to the statement 
that has been made that the government in 
states and municipalities requires in some 
sense a guarantee of its deposits that the 
deposit guarantee idea of Oklahoma is in- 
tended to be put into action. In one case 
it is entirely voluntary. You are not 
obliged to take a Government deposit nor 
a municipal deposit, nor a state deposit and 
give a guarantee. But, according to this 
fallacious notion of the guarantee of de- 
posits, if it becomes the act of the legis- 
lature or the act of Congress, you or your 
institution and your assets are obliged to 
guarantee my integrity and my solvency 
ana solidity. 

There is a well-defined line of demarca- 
tion between being forced to do something 
by a legislative act and a voluntary act on 
the part of those conducting financial insti- 
tutions. In the guaranteeing of a state de- 
posit you go into it voluntarily, but if you 
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are managing a savings bank and getting 
your charter from the State of Oklahoma 
you are not only guaranteeing the deposi- 
tors that put their money in your institu- 
tion that your institution 1s solvent, but you 
are guaranteeing the solvency of every man, 
reputable and disreputable, wise and unwise, 
within the entire confines of that state, 
that he will return to the depositor the 
money he has placed therein. Do not let us 
confuse the proposition with that which is 
voluntary and that which is intended to be 
forced upon us as_ representing financial 
institutions. In a discussion of the savings 
banks proposition it is a totally different 
idea from the guaranteeing of deposits. 
confine your debate, if you please, to the 
question of government savings banks on 
the one side and this fallacious notion of 
the guaranteeing of deposits on the other 
side. Do not let us get confused. If you 
are in favor of the guaranteeing of deposits, 
why not at the same time pass a law and 
by the same powers that be each borrower 
shall endorse or guarantee the loans of 
every other borrower? ( Applause.) 


The Committee en Postal 
Banks reported as follows: 


Savings 


Denver, September 28, 1908. 


To the President and 
Savings Bank Section: 


Members of the 


1. It is our opinion that unless impera- 
tively demanded by public needs the fune- 
tions of the United States Government 
should not be extended to the spheres more 
properly occupied by State governments, or 
by corporate or individual effort. 

2. The savings systems of the majority 
of the States, witn the modern facilities for 
transacting business by mail, are adequate 
to the needs of the people, and the safe- 
guarding of their deposits. It is evidenced 
by the record of this association that it is 
the constant endeavor of the banking fra- 
ternity to improve these conditions in the 
remaining States. 

3. Although, in our opinion, no great 
detriment will result to the existing savings 
bank system from the establishment of postal 
savings depositaries inasmuch as the pres- 
ent facilities are superior to any that could 
be afforded by the Government, or to those 
of the countries where postal savings banks 
now exist, vet the previous experiences of 
the United States Government in conduct- 
ing banking institutions, and notably in 
connection with the Freedmen’s Savings & 
Trust Company, do not encourage us to be- 
lieve that the proposed postal savings sys- 
tem would be managed more wisely or with 
better success than the existing savings in- 
stitutions, 

4. We think it preferable to educate the 








newly arrived foreigner to American methods 
rather than to accommodate our methods 
to his inexperience. 

5. We point with pride to the record of 
the savings institutions of the United 
States. While the figures for 1907 are not 
yet available, during the year 1906 the ag- 
gregate net loss to depositors was the 
trivial sum of $120,000, being three-ten- 
thousandths of one per cent. on a total of 
three billion five hundred million dollars 
in savings deposits, whereas, the proposed 
Government rate of two per cent. would 
have deprived the depositors of at least 
fifty million dollars in interest in the same 
year. 

6. We submit that our savings institu- 
tions have performed a_ great service 
throughout the United States in the de- 
veloping of the country. A large propor- 
tion of the deposits in these institutions is 
invested in first mortgages to build homes 
and in municipal bonds, all of which in- 
vestments have greatly assisted in the up- 
building of the various communities. 

7. We hold that the history of the finan- 
cial institutions of the United States dem- 
onstrates that in safety and in adaptability 
these institutions are developing as_ the 
country develops, through a_ process of 
evolution, and that the record of the past 
is a sufficient guarantee for the future that 
our present banking facilities will steadily 
grow to meet all the requirements of the 
country. 

8. While we believe the basic objections 
we have urged against a Postal Savings 
System are unanswerable, we further sub- 
mit that the bills now pending in Congress 
for the creation of that system should not 
be enacted into law, because specifically 
wrong in the following particulars, to 
which many others could be aaded. 

A. The exemption of deposits from legal 
process is vicious, as it would provide a 
depositary for funds of the dishonest and 
the fraudulent, where they could place 
their money, draw interest on it, and be 
free from attachment, which would prove 
a serious menace to the business interests 
of the country. 

B. In the use made by the Government 
of the funds coming into its possession 
through the postal savings depositaries, the 
provisions of the bills do not assure a wide 
and equitable distribution of the funds de- 
posited nor prevent the centralization of the 
people’s money, which belongs to and should 
be retained in their respective communities. 

C. No provision being made for a time 
notice for withdrawals, the Government 
might at times be seriously embarrassed, 
to the great detriment of the general busi- 
ness interests of the people. 
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SAVINGS BANK AUDITS. 

The Committee on Auditing present- 
ed a lengthy and interesting report, of 
which space affords but a digest: 


In gathering the data, a set of 
twenty-two questions was sent to every 
member of the Association, and 590 
replies were received. In the first 
place, as has already been stated in 
these columns, the bound ledger for 
deposit accounts is passing away, and 
the cards and loose leaves are being in- 
stalled. One half of the larger banks 
(5,000 accounts and upwards) are 
using the cards, while the loose leaf is 
used by fifty per cent. of the smaller 
banks, while the bound book still ob- 
tains in 123 savings institutions. 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing, 
your committee is somewhat divided on 
the subject. The majority being in fa- 
vor of loose leaves or ecards (cards 
preferably) for any and all accounts 
to which they may be put, while the 
minority does not favor use of the 
loose leaves or cards for depositors’ 
ledger accounts, nor for general ledger 
accounts, believing that greater free- 
dom from the danger of falsifying ac- 
counts is obtained by the use of bound 
ledgers for such. The minority does 
not approve of the use of either cards 
or loose leaf books for other records. 
With this explanation your committee 
is disposed to favor the card ledger, 
but the situation in each individual bank 
must determine this question.” 

Eighty-five per cent. of the banks 
reporting use the adding machines, and 
only four do not use the machine. 

Posting methods are changing for 
the better, and the old cumbersome and 
inaccurate posting from cash-book or 
journal, and checking back, has given 
way to posting direct to the ledgers 
from the tickets and withdrawal slips. 
Some banks use the “coupon system” 
ot posting and checking, where detach- 
able perforated slips are used, som: 
listing the new and old balances, the 
difference being the amount added or 
subiracted. 


SAVINGS 


Triat Balances. 


Our inquiries under this head were 
framed so as to learn how often a com- 
plete and actual trial balance was taken 
and how much time was required to do the 
work. It is highly gratifying to learn that 
in most institutions this subject receives the 
careful attention it deserves. It is safe 
to assert that if the trial balances are sur- 
rounded with adequate safeguards—if they 
are frequent enough, and if absolute and 
unvarying accuracy is insisted upon there 
can be very few irregularities possible. In 
large institutions the balancing o1 ledgers 
should be shifted among the clerks so that 
no one shall receive the same ledger to 
balance two years in succession; the gen- 
eral totals should be kept by one of the 
officers or chief clerk and the ledger clerks 
should not have access to these figures. 
We have found that a third of those banks 
having less than 10,000 accounts take off 
their trial balances monthly; nearly one- 
half of the larger banks take them off semi- 
annually, and one-third of all the banks 
take them off at odd times; we approve of 
this latter method if it is employed in con- 
nection with the regular balancing which is 
usually coincident with the interest periods. 
One institution takes off its trial balances 
every six months, immediately after inter- 
est is credited and at irregular intervals 
outside auditors are employed to take a 
balance at some odd season; of course, 
these examiners come in unexpectedly to 
the clerks of the bank. A large force with 
several adding machines can complete the 
work in a very short time in even our 
largest banks, and the regular work is but 
slightly interfered with. It is highly im- 
portant that the work of balancing the 
ledgers should be compressed into the least 
possible time; this is difficult because of the 
strain of work at interest periods, and yet 
it is gratifying to report that sixty per cent. 
of the banks complete this important work 
in less than a week; ten per cent. do the 
work in from one to three weeks; the rest 
of those reporting can give us no reliable 
data. We, of course, realize that often a 
stubborn error will elude the vigilance of 
the bookkeeper for weeks, but no bank 
officer should allow an error of any 
amount to remain unfound indefinitely, but 
a period should be set within which all 
errors must be located. 

We also find that many of the banks 
divide their ledgers into several sections to 
facilitate the work of balancing—this makes 
the counter work a little more complicated 
but yields ample fruits for the extra labor 
involved. 

INTEREST PeERrops. 


The practice of allowing interest semi- 
annually is followed by more than 80 per 
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cent. of the banks; a small number pay 
interest quarterly; while a tew of the larger 
banks still adhere to the annual period. 
Over half the banks pay interest upon the 
monthly balances, but most of the large 
eastern banks pay upon a quarterly basis— 
in some the semi-annual balance is used as 
the basis of reckoning. Nearly three-fourths 
of all the banks allow interest from the 
first of the month upon deposits made dur- 
ing the first few days of month; a few 
still adhere rigidly to the old rule that in- 
terest commences on the first of the month 
following the deposit. 


Notice FOR THE WITHDRAWAL oF Deposits. 


Nearly all the banks are protected by 
their charter provision in the matter of re- 
quiring notice for payments if desired. 
During the past year this privilege was 
largely availed of, though many banks re- 
port, with a show of some pride, that they 
have never found this step necessary. Many 
of the large banks in the East required 
notice, not because of their individual needs, 
but because the general commercial and 
banking conditions demanded that the sav- 
ings institutions conserve their cash re- 
sources and thus protect those commercial 
banks with whom they carried balances. If 
these large concerns had yielded to the 
clamor of their depositors for currency, the 
situation would have been strained to the 
breaking point. Their action is now com- 
mended almost universally. It is wise in 
the opinion of this committee that every 
savings bank should have the right to re- 
quire sixty or ninety days’ notice for the 
withdrawal of deposits in order to protect 
itself from losses resulting from forced sell- 
ing of securities during time of general 
financial stress, as well as to protect the 
depositors themselves from the dangers of 
carrying cash on their persons, or from 
storing it in unsafe places in their homes; 
but no solvent savings bank should make 
use of this defense if it alone is singled 
out and its integrity assailed in times of 
general prosperity. 

INDEPENDENT Proor or INcoME. 

This is one of the most interesting and 
important topics taken up by the committee 
—the supposed difficulties in the way of 
proving the accuracy of income received 
lead most banks to abandon it as impracti- 
cable. Only ninety-two banks out of nearly 
600 have a system which safeguards their 
interest receipts. In most savings banks 
investments and loans are largely stable; it 
would be but a slight task for one of the 
officers to review the receipts of a given 
period—say monthly—or to charge the 
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treasurer with the income expected during 
a future period. Changes in investments or 
loans can be easily adjusted. The officer 
receiving the income of a bank should in- 
sist upon some method of having his ac- 
counts reviewed; the resultant satisfaction 
of the officers higher up and of the trustees 
will be sufficient compensation for the 
added work. 


AMORTIZATION. 


This is a subject to which many of our 
banks have given little attention; less than 
five per cent. of the banks practice scientific 
amortization; about. the same number 
roughly charge down the premium annu- 
ally; while the large majority charge off the 
entire amount at time of purchase. Some 
state laws provide for statements based 
upon amortized values, but banks may keep 
their books according to the old method of 
par and market values. We strongly urge 
all banks to charge their securities down so 
that at maturity at least they shall appear 
on their books at par; one bank reported 
that all bonds maturing within ten years are 
carried at par. Certainly no bank should 
value its securities in such a way as to 
make the income yield appear greater than 
it actually is. The friends of scientific 
amortization are making progress and this 
subject will demand increasing attention. 


Pusric Avopit. 


One-fifth of the banks responding employ 
outside auditors, but only thirty-seven pub- 
‘ish the results of these audits. We feel 
that savings banks offer a valuable field for 
the energies of the public accountant, and 
if the matter is intelligently and tactfully 
brought to the attention of bank officers we 
believe the practice of public audits would 
become more general. One insuperable ob- 
stacle seems to be that all of the pass- 
books cannot be verified. A large eastern 
bank overcomes this difficulty in a measure 
by employing extra clerks having no con- 
nection with the regular staff, to make in- 
terest entries on passbooks as presented. 
These men compare the pass book balances 
and report any discrepancies to the officers. 
WVuring the period of their employment 
which lasts about six weeks, they Verify 
about one-third of the total number of 
pass-books; any book which may have been 
manipulated is, of course, liable to be pre- 
sented. The method seems to be at least 
a partial solution of the vexing problem. 
Many banks under state supervision and 
examination feel that they are adequately 
protected, but not infrequently they are 
forcibly reminded that such examinations 
afford but meager defence. 
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AGITATION IN CANADA FOR 
CLEAN CURRENCY AND 
UNDEFACED COINS. 


ANADA is now more than ready for 
clean currency. The dirty bills and 
defaced coins which are circulating 

among the people of the country add no 
credit to. the good name of the Dominion. 
If sanitary considerations do not suggest 
something better, then pride of country 
should rise to the occasion. 

Canada has probably the most disrepu- 
table medium of exchange of any nation 
which pretends to civilization. In this the 
government itself is the chief offender and 
has been during the changing administra- 
tions since confederation. Dominion dollar 
and two dollar notes are permitted to cir- 
culate until they reek with dirt and scarce- 
ly conform in size to the newer notes with 
which they are counted from time to time. 

It is where silver is used in greatest 
quantities, however, that the debauching of 
the currency is most noticeable. Plugged 
half dollars, flattened dimes, worn quarters 
and crumpled five cent pieces are shoved 
on in the channels of business. The church 
collection plates and street railway boxes 
have become receptacles for much of the 
smallest of it. The plugged half dollar 
given in change by one street car conductor 


to a passenger is refused on another car. 
So long as defaced money was accepted 
freely it caused no inconvenience, no loss 


or embarrassment. It was simply unsightly. 
In the larger centres all this is changing. 
People will not accept defaced money if 
they know it. It is a positive handicap 
to business and a constant jar to the self- 
respect of the man who tries to pass it 
along. In the meantime there is laxity at 
many of the gateways to tourist travel 
from the South. 

This results in the infusion of a great 
amount of United States currency into 
Canadian trade channels, which may or 
may not be objectionable, according to the 
point of view, but which also brings along 
a deluge of defaced United States coin, 
and this cannot be circulated south of the 
line. 

It is the business of the banks and the 
government to purge the currency. 

The design of Canada’s silver money is 
commonplace. It lacks distinctiveness and 
it is wanting in Canadian sentiment. There 
is plenty of material upon which to base a 
design which means more and looks better 
than the present issue. The beaver, maple 
leaf, the shield of the provinces, the flag 
and many other things might be made to 
play a part in a new design.—Toronto 
World. 





COLLECTION DEPARTMENT METHODS. 


3y William M. Rosendale, of the Market and Fulton National Bank, New York. 


HE Collection Department truly 
calls for a well-balanced man, 
thoroughly conversant with every de- 
tail of its work. A good, even disposi- 
tion is a necessary requisite. Courtesy 
and tact are two important qualifica- 
tions. 

There are few more trying depart- 
ments that the Collection Department. 
To get checks, notes and drafts out on 
time to the points where they are pay- 
able, and prompt returns, are not easy 
tasks. 

One day, at a country hotel, a little 
child of five wrote a letter to his 
brother. After it was addressed and 
stamped he put it in the hotel mail box. 
A few minutes later he asked if his 
brother had received the letter. This 
caused quite a laugh. Yet, questions 
nearly as absurd are daily put to a col- 
lection clerk by business men. 

Then there is the man who does not 
know whether he wants the item pro- 
tested or not, if not paid; or whether 
the Bill of Lading should be delivered 
on the acceptance or payment of the 
drafts. 

When the New York Clearing House 
rule went into effect making it obliga- 
tory to charge exchange, a business 
man having a bank account for twenty 
years, said the charge for collection 
was an outrage; it did not cost banks 
anything to collect “out-of-town” 
checks. All they had to do was to look 
up the country bank’s New York corre- 
spondent and send the check to them 
through the clearing house. 

Some banks handle only their notes 
and country drafts in their collection 


department. These banks have a de- 
partment for the collection of “out-of- 
town” checks which they call a “Coun- 
try Check Department.” This is only 
true of some of the very large banks. 
The Collection Department here de- 
scribed will collect all “out-of-town” 
checks, all collection notes, all “out-of- 
town” discounted notes, all time drafts 
and all “out-of-town” sight drafts. The 
Collection Department, above all others, 
must be arranged according to the vol- 
ume and character of the bank’s busi- 
ness. 

The demand drafts in the city hav- 
ing been accepted as a deposit and be- 
ing part of the teller’s cash, should be 
turned into cash or clearing house 
funds by the note teller. 

All checks should be listed on a sep- 
arate letter sheet from items sent for 
collection, or items with special instrue- 
tions. This makes a division of the 
mail for the note teller’s and Collec- 
tion Department much simpler than if 
checks for immediate credit and collec- 
tion were on the one sheet. 


Ovt-or-Town CHECKs. 


The sending of checks direct to small 


towns is very expensive, unless the 


bank has a large amount daily on a cer- 


tain town and is thereby enabled to 
make a very advantageous rate. Where 
the amounts are not large some good 
banks, centrally located, should be se- 
lected and arranged with to take all 
checks within a certain radius, some- 
times a large portion of a state. If 
this method be pursued the aggregate 
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FOREIGN CHECKS 
2no TELLER TO COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


Ft 4S i90F 


CHARCE 


ALBANY 
BALTIMORE 
BAYONNE. 
BINGHAMTON 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON. 
BRIDGEPORT. 
BROOKLYN. 
BUFFALO. 
CHARLESTON. 
CHARLOTTE. 
CHICAGO, 
First Nat. Bank. 


CHICAGO, 

Hibernian Banking Ass'n. 
CINCINNATI. 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DENVER. 

DETROIT 





Form 1.—Memorandum for Bookkeeper to 
Charge Banks with Checks. 


charge will be less, the labor involved 
will be kept at a minimum, and owing 
to the fact that they are in closer touch 
with their neighbors than you are, it 
will entail less loss and returns will be 
prompter. 

The “out-of-town” checks having 
been accepted as cash and placed to the 
depositors’ credit, either through the 
note or receiving teller’s department, be- 
come part of the bank’s cash. They 
should be assorted according to the 
points through which they are collected 
and charged to that point. 

These assorted checks are divided 
into two groups: 

First: Checks that are sent to 
banks where an account is kept. These 
banks render a statement either daily, 
semi-weekly or weekly. 

Second: Checks that are sent to 
banks where there is no account. These 
banks pay on receipt of letter with a 
draft on New York after deducting a 
charge for collection. 

The banks with which accounts are 
kept should be charged with all checks 
sent to them, from a memorandum of 


the totals. (Form 1.) A record should 
be made on manifold sheets, duplicates 
of which are filed away, originals, with- 
out the depositor’s name, forwarded as 
a letter. (Forms 2 and 3.) It is a 
good plan to be familiar with the clear- 
ing house numbers of banks in all 
large cities. This will facilitate mak- 
ing records. Write separate letters for 
clearing house bank checks, and 
checks that are collected otherwise. 

Those banks with which there is no 
account should be considered as “Sun- 
dry Points.” The total of the amounts 
sent to these points should be charged 
to an account known as “Sundry 
Checks Cash.” A full record of these 
checks should be made in a book. As 
the checks are paid, they should be 
checked off and credited to this account 
through a Credit book (Form 4) so that 
the total of the unchecked or outstand- 
ing items agrees with the balance of 
this account in the Bank Ledger. A 
record can be made on manifold sheets, 
the sheets kept together and as items 
are paid, the sheets taken out, so that 
totals of sheets left agree with this ac- 
count. It is absolutely necessary for a 
bank to have such an account, because 
they may be obliged to send a check 
or draft out of its ordinary course and 
to some unusual point. 


Form 2.—Letter Without Depositors Name (same 
as Form 3, with names at left hand 
side omitted.) 


Irving National Exchange Bank 


CAPITAL $2,000,000. SURPLUS $1,000,000. 


WE ENCLOSE THE FOLLOWING /TEMS FOR COLLECTION 


Sarees Me ech ease veo 
a A ay aaa 
Macinaiadetng Sper 
Ae oe same Yr 
| 

PHOS 





Telegragh Non-Payment of items exceeding $500.°° 
Items under $25.°° and those marked X NO PROTEST 


Form 3.—Duplicate of Letter with Depositor’s 
Name for Bank Record. 


Siieieiniiesinnmaeetent acre 


PRACTICAL BANKING. 


All checks should be sent away the 
day they are deposited. However, 
where a bank’s business is done mainly 
with mercantile houses, the checks are 
so many and nearly all deposited after 
two o'clock, that this rule can hardly 
he carried out. In that case the best 
thing to do is to send all the checks 
on the very large cities and all others 
over £100.00. 

If any checks be returned protested, 
they should be credited to the corre- 
spondent through a credit book (Form 
t) and the item collected from or 
charged to the depositor. 

City time drafts should be sent by 
messenger. If the house appears re- 
putable they may be left over night. A 
reminder that the draft is left should 
be given the messenger the next day. 
When these drafts are accepted they 
should be registered as notes. 


Notes. 


Notes come to a bank from two 
sources; they are deposited for collec- 
tion and credit when due and paid, or 
they are discounted by the bank and 
become the bank’s property and are 
charged to bills discounted. 

All city collection notes sheuld be 
registered when originally deposited in 
a city collection note register (Form 5) 
and “out-of-town” notes in a foreign 
collection note register (Form 6). It 
is a good plan to number all notes, it 
will often assist in locating them quick- 
ly. A diary of when the notes fall due 
should be kept, two for each month, one 
for city and one for “out-of-town”; or 
have one, using left hand page for the 
city; right, for foreign or “out-of-town” 
(Form 7). These diaries are indis- 
pensable. They help one to better trace 
the notes and are a check against mis- 
takes in assorting them. 

Notes should be kept assorted in the 
order of due date until the time comes 
to forward them for collection. “‘Out- 
of-town” notes are forwarded about a 
fortnight before due date. City notes 
are passed the day before they are due 
to the note teller who collects and 
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credits them. The question of timing 
notes is rather a broad one, the ma- 
jority of the states have no days of 
grace. The states differ very much re- 
garding Saturdays, Sundays and _holi- 
days, and even in some states they dif- 
fer in certain counties and cities and in 
seasons of the year. 

The “out-of-town” notes which the 
bank has discounted are received from 
the discount department about a fort- 
night before due date for collection. 
They should be charged to the banks 
the day they are due and bills discount- 
ed credited; by doing this the balance 
of bills discounted will be kept at the 
actual amount not matured. This can 
be done through a journal (Form 8) 
in which bills discounted are credited 
and the bank to which the notes are 
sent debited. Should any discounted 
notes be protested, you credit the ac- 
count through the credit book (Form 
t) and collect the note from the cus- 
tomer. The discounted notes that are 
sent to banks having no accounts should 
be charged to an account called “For- 
eign Bills Discounted” or better “Dis- 
counted Notes in Transit” and “Bills 
Discounted” credited. Of course, all 
notes which are sent to these points 
cannot be credited till the drafts in 
payment are received, so that the drafts 
will offset the credit to the “Discounted 
Notes in Transit” account. 

The recording of “out-of-town” notes 
and drafts by the book system seems 
to be used the most. The loose leaf 
book system is favored. By this lat- 
ter plan, all used pages can be elimi- 
nated and only live matter remains in 
the books in use. The accounts can be 
kept in order to conform to the collec- 
tion ledger. This ledger is best run 
under the old style which seems to give 
much better satisfaction than the bal- 
ance or Boston Collection 
notes and drafts can be debited sepa- 
rately more conveniently, thus state- 
ments can be compared without the 
journal. Where banks remit daily or 
semi-weekly, having the account on one 
page seems to prove more satisfactory 
in checking statements up. 
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Form 5.—City Collection Note Register. (No. 6, “Out of Town,” has a Column for Place of Payment.) 


Form 6.—Same as No. 5. with Column Added for Place of Payment. 
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Form 9 (continued).— Collection Register of Forwarded Items. 


PRACTICAL, 


All collections should be recorded 
when forwarded in a loose leaf collec- 
tion register (Form 9). each point to 
which vou send being given a page. The 
items sent to points where there are no 
accounts should also be given a page. 
When the drafts in payment are re- 
ceived they are checked off and credited 
to the owner, the draft offsetting the 
credit. The points with which accounts 
are kept are charged with collection 
notes and drafts when the advice of 
payment is received and the owner is 
credited through a journal (Form 8). 

The bank’s’ endorsement stamp 
should be a dating stamp. It is a great 
help to locate an item should it be re- 
turned. It will also assist the corre- 
spondents to give the date of forward- 
ing when they advise payment. Some 
banks number all forwarded collection 
items; the dating stamp is not so much 
of a necessity then. Items sent to for- 
eign countries should always be num- 
bered, as it is often necessary to cable 
relative to them and the cost of a mes- 
sage will be materially reduced. 


RECORDING OF Ovt-or-Town Nores 
AND Drarts BY THE SLIP oR 
Carp System. 


A record of the forwarded item is 
made on slips about 31% by 8 inches. 
Five carbon copies are made at the same 
time. The first slip (Form 10) is used 
as a letter to accompany country notes. 
Second slip (Form 11) is forwarded 
also and is used as a receipt acknowl- 
edging the arrival of the item de- 
scribed. Third slip (Form 12) is re- 
tained in the bank files until the note 
is paid or returned, then it is stamped 
on right hand side and forwarded to 
the owner stamped “PAID” as an ad- 
vice of payment or with the item 
stamped “PAYMENT REFUSED” if 
it is returned unpaid. Fourth slip 
(Form 13) if the note be paid goes to 
the individual bookkeeper through a 
teller’s department crediting the cus- 
tomer’s account. If the note be re- 
fused, it is destroyed. Fifth slip (Form 
14) goes to the bank’s bookkeeper 


BANKING. 


debiting the account of the remitting 
bank. When the bank bookkeeper has 
finished with it, it is returned to the 
collection department to be filed away 
record of handling the item. 
These are filed alphabetically accord- 
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Form 14.—For the Bank's Collection Bookkeeper 
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ing to the points to which they are 
sent. 

Some banks do not send slips Forms 
13 and 14 through a teller’s depart- 
ment for the individual bookkeeper to 
credit and bank bookkeeper to debit. 
These keep a journal through which 
debits and credits are made. Quite an 
abbreviated record is made because the 
details for the bookkeepers are taken 
from the slips. 
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Form 15 and ‘6.—Tracer, Copy of Which is Kept 
in the Bank. 


If an item has not been reported 
upon after a reasonable length of time, 
a tracer is sent (Form 15) keeping a 
carbon copy of same (Form 16) which 
is kept in a chronological file. If the 


TIME COLLECTIONS 


BANK OF 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE. 


ADVICE OF CREDIT 
NEW YORK, aPrRiIL 1, 08. 


3/9 | 2545 





=o om 
J. A- JACKSON & CO. 


Form 17.—*‘ City Items Advice.”’ 


item be not heard from then a second 
tracer is sent stamped “Second Re- 
quest.” 

Drafts are handled in the same man- 
ner as notes, having only four slips, the 
acknowledgment slip being omitted. 
These are of different colors from those 
used in forwarding notes and have a 
slight change in the wording, but are 
treated exactly the same. 

City notes are credited in same way. 
only two First slip 
17) is used for advice, or to 
item if refused. Second 


having slips. 
(Form 


send with 


slip (Form 18) is used to send to in- 
dividual bookkeeper to credit the cus- 
tomer. 

The charges for exchange should be 
carefully watched and the slightest 
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Form 18.—City Items for the Individual Book- 
keeper if Paid. 


overcharge should be called to the at- 
tention of the correspondents. Banks 
frequently offer to collect whole sec- 
tions for nothing or next to it, plus the 
actual cost to them. Experience 
teaches that this is more expensive than 
a fair fixed rate on the aggregate. 


BURNING THE BARN. 


ia the people of the United States want 
to stop all speculation, put an end to 

all the risks of banking and prevent al! 
panics, there is one way in which they 
ean do it. 

Panics can be prevented and all specula- 
tive abuses stopped by abolishing the credit 
system. This can be brought about by 
making it a penal offence to buy or sell 
anything upon credit and to make any loans. 
By putting all business strictly upon a cash 
basis, there would be no runs upon the 
banks; there would be no repudiation of 
debts, because there would be no debts, 
and there would be no panics. 

Inasmuch as 97 per cent. of all the busi- 
ness of the country is done by credit and 
as all credit involves risk, and as risk is 
speculation, it follows that by destroying 
the credit system the country would elim- 
inate the 97 per cent. of risk which is at 
present involved in the conduct of its busi- 
ness. Of course by eliminating this risk 
the country would so retard its rate of 
growth that thereafter it would take 97 
years to accomplish what is now achieved 
in three years. 

But perhaps such a revolution as_ that 
is a comforting thought to those who hold 
to the theory that the best way to get rid 
of rats is to burn the barn.—Wall Street 
Journal. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 


this Department. 


NATIONAL BANK—EXTENDING 
PERIOD OF SUCCESSION — 
WITHDRAWAL OF  STOCK- 
HOLDER. 


APSEY vs. WHITTEMORE. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MAY 22, 1908. 


W., a stockholder in a national bank which 
was extending its period of succession, gave 
the directors due notice of her desire to 
withdraw from the bank, and afterwards 
selected a person to act on her behalf in 
appraising the value of her stock, and gave 
the bank notice of such appointment. The 
directors then selected the president as an 
appraiser on behalf of the bank; but W. 
was unable, after reasonable effort, to pro- 
cure the appointment of a third appraiser. 
Afterwards the bank failed, and an as- 
sessment was made against W. upon the 
stock: Held, that she was to be deemed a 
creditor of the bank, and not a_ stock- 
holder. 


ORTON, J.: On Aug. 16, 1906. 

the First National Bank of Chel- 
sea closed its doors and suspended 
business, and on the 25th day of the 
same month the plaintiff was duly ap- 
pointed receiver by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. On Sept. 25, 1906, the 
Comptroller ordered an assessment on 
each share of stock of $100, payable 
on or before Oct. 25, 1906, and or- 
dered the plaintiff to collect the same 


by proper proceedings. This is an ac- 
tion by the receiver to recover of the 
defendant the assessment upon ten 
shares of which she is alleged to have 
been the owner at the time when the 
assessment was levied. The court or- 
dered a verdict for the defendant and 
the case is here on exceptions by the 
plaintiff to the ruling thus made and 
to the refusal to give certain rulings 
that were requested. We think that the 
ruling was right. 

The question is whether the defend- 
ant was a stockholder when the as- 
sessment was levied. The facts are 
undisputed. The defendant became a 
stockholder in 1893. On Sept. 5, 1904, 
the twenty-year period of succession 
of the bank expired. Proper proceed- 
ings were taken under the act of July 
12, 1882, and the articles of associa- 
tion were amended so that the period 
of succession was extended twenty 
vears from that date. Section 5 of the 
act of July 12, 1882 (Act July 12, 
1882, c. 290, 22 Stat. 163 [U. S. 
Comp. St. 1901, p. 3458]), provides 
“that when any national banking asso- 
ciation has amended its articles of as- 
sociation as provided in this act, and 
the Comptroller has granted his cer- 
tificate of approval any shareholder not 
assenting to such amendment may give 
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notice in writing to the directors, with- 
in thirty days from the date of the cer- 
tificate of approval of his desire to 
withdraw from said association, in 
which case he shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from said banking association the 
value of the shares so held by him, to 
be ascertained by an appraisal made 
by a committee of three persons, one 
to be selected by such shareholder, one 
by the directors, and the third by the 
first two; and in case the value so fixed 
shall not be satisfactory to any such 
shareholder, he may appeal to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who shall 
cause a reappraisal to be made, which 
shall be final and binding; * * * and 
the value so ascertained and determined 
shall be deemed to be a debt due, and 
be forthwith paid, to said shareholder 
from said bank; and the shares so sur- 
rendered and appraised shall after due 
notice, be sold at public sale within 
thirty days after the final appraisal 
provided in this section.” Within the 
thirty days thus provided the defend- 
ant gave the directors due notice of 
her desire to withdraw from the asso- 
ciation and afterwards appointed one 
William R. Dresser as a member of the 
appraisal committee, and gave due 
notice of such appointment to the di- 
rectors, and the directors appointed as 
a member one Sylvester B. Hinckley, 
a director of the bank and its president 
and a large stockholder. After wait- 
ing some months subsequent to the ap- 
pointment of said Dresser and Hinck- 
ley, during which she made all reason- 
able efforts to have a third member ap- 
pointed, but without success, the de- 
fendant in September, 1905, employed 
counsel who communicated with Hinck- 
ley, urging such appointment. Hinck- 
ley or the bank also employed counsel, 
and a correspondence which proved in- 
effectual ensued between the two attor- 
neys in regard to the appointment. In 
January, 1905, the bank declared a 
regular dividend of three per cent., and 
sent the defendant a check for the divi- 
dend on ten shares. The defendant 
promptly returned the check, declaring 
that she was not a stockholder and she 


never used or asserted any rights or 
privileges as a stockholder after Sep- 
tember 5, 1904, the time when the 
twenty-year period of succession of the 
bank expired. Further dividends were 
declared by the bank before its suspen- 
sion, but none of them were sent to or 
received by the defendant. The de- 
fendant retained her certificate of stock 
and did not offer, so far as appears, 
to surrender it, and was credited on 
the bank’s stock ledger with the ten 
shares. The certificate contained the 
provision, if that is material, that the 
shares were transferable only on the 
books of the bank in person or by at- 
torney on surrender of this certificate. 
A by-law of the bank also contained 
the same provision, we think, that the 
defendant cannot and should not be 
held liable as a stockholder at the time 
when the assessment was levied. The 
statute provides a method, as it is rea- 
sonable that it should, in which a stock- 
holder who does not assent to the ex- 
tension of the period of succession may 
withdraw from the association and have 
the value of his shares determined and 
paid to him. By pursuing the method 
thus prescribed the stockholder becomes 
a creditor of the association to the 
amount of the value of his shares as 
thus determined, and his rights and lia- 
bilities as a stockholder cease. In the 
present case the defendant gave due 
notice that she did not assent to the 
extension and of her desire to with- 
draw from the association, and selected 
one person to act as a member of com- 
mittee of appraisal of which she duly 
notified the association and the directors 
selected a second member of the com- 
mittee. Down to this point the require- 
ments of the statute were strictly fol- 
lowed. A third member of the com- 
mittee was not, however, appointed by 
the two thus selected and in conse- 
quence thereof no appraisal was made 
and the defendant did not surrender 
her shares, as it is implied by the 
statute that the shareholder shall do 
upon their appraisal and the payment 
of the value so determined. And the 
plaintiff contends that by reason there- 
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of the defendant remained liable as a 
stockholder to such assessments as 
might be levied. But it appears from 
the undisputed facts, from which it is 
agreed that the court may draw such 
inferences as a jury could draw, that 
for some months after the appointment 
of the two members of the committee. 
the defendant made in good faith all 
reasonable efforts but without success 
to have the third member of the com- 
mittee appointed, and finally employed 
counsel whose labors were equally 
futile. From the fact that the bank 
suspended payment a little less than 
two years after the extension of the 
period of succession, it would not be 
an unwarrantable inference that Hinck- 
ley, the member of the committee se- 
lected by the directors and who was 
also the president, and a large stock- 
holder, did not care to have such an 
investigation into the affairs of the 
bank as would have been necessary to 
appraise and determine the value of 
defendant’s shares, and that the failure 
to appoint a third member of the com- 
mittee was due to obstacles interposed 
by him to such appointment. 

But, however that may be, it is man- 
ifest that the defendant did all that 
could fairly or reasonably be required 
of her to secure the appointment of a 
third member of the committee and an 
appraisal of her shares. There is noth- 
ing to show that she did not act in so 
doing in entire good faith and honesty 
of purpose, or that she did not perform 
every duty which the statute required 
her to perform to obtain an appraisal 
of her shares and payment of the value 
so determined. The case is not one 
where a stockholder has permitted his 
name to remain in outstanding certifi- 
cates of stock and on the stock ledger 
of the bank as a shareholder, and has 
thereby become estopped as between 
himself and the creditors of the bank 
to deny that he is a shareholder. But 
it is a case where the defendant with- 
drew and never became a shareholder 
for the extended period of succession 
and had continued constant in her as- 
sertion that she was not and is not a 


shareholder. She has not tacitly or 
otherwise done or assented to anything 
inconsistent with that position. The 
fact that she did not surrender or offer 
to surrender her certificate of stock is 
immaterial. She was not required to 
surrender it except upon payment of 
the appraised value. Neither is it ma- 
terial that the bank continted to credit 
her with the shares on its stock ledger. 
Tt could not by so doing make her a 
shareholder in an association of which 
she had refused and continued to re- 
fuse to remain a member and from 
which she had used every means in her 
power to make her withdrawal effectu- 
al. Otherwise by crediting her with 
the stock on its books, the bank could 
constitute her a stockholder as to its 
creditors even after her stock had been 
surrendered. The general rule in this 


country, differing in that regard from 
the rule in England (Nat. Bank vs. 
Case, 99 U. S. 629, 25 L. Ed. 448) is 
that one who allows stock to stand in 
his name on the books of a banking 


association is liable for assessments so 
long as he permits the stock to stand 
in his name on the books and that he 
will not be relieved from liability not- 
withstanding he may have made an out 
and out transfer to another person un- 
less the stock has been transferred on 
the books of the bank (Matteson vs. 
Dent, 176 U. S. 521, 580, 20 Sup. Ct. 
419, 44 IL. Ed. 571, and cases cited). 
In the present case, as already ob- 
served, the defendant did not allow or 
permit the stock to stand on the books 
in her name but did everything that 
she could to have the shares appraised 
in order that she might surrender them 
and receive payment therefor. 

The general rule is moreover subject 
to an exception where a shareholder has 
transferred his stock and it is accom- 
panied by an adequate power of attor- 
ney to make the transfer and the cer- 
tificate and the power of attorney have 
been delivered to the officers of the 
bank for the purpose of having the 
transfer made, but the bank officers 
have failed to make the transfer. In 
such a case it is held that the party 
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in whose name the stock stands on the 
books has ceased to be a_ stockholder. 
(Earle vs. Carson, 188 U. S. 42, 22 
Sup. Ct. 254, 47 L. Ed. 373; Whitney 
vs. Butler, 118 U. S. 655, 7 Sup. Ct. 
61, 30 LL. Ed. 266.) It seems to us 
that the case before us is more anal- 
ogous to the cases last cited than to 
those in which a stockholder who per- 
mitted his name to remain on the books 
as a shareholder after he had trans- 
ferred his shares has been held liable. 
It may be that the defendant could by 
proper proceedings have compelled the 
appointment of a third member of the 
committee and an appraisal of her 
shares, but we do not think that she 
can be held liable as a shareholder for 
not having done so. Whether she 
would have ceased to be a shareholder 
if all that she had done had been to 
send to the directors notice of her de- 
sire to withdraw and of her refusal to 
assent to the extension of the period of 
succession and nothing more, it is not 
necessary to consider. 

She, in fact, did much more than 
that. Indeed, it is difficult to see what 
more she could have done than she did 
to sever all relations with the associa- 
tion as a shareholder for the extended 
period of succession. She might, it is 
true, have surrendered and _ sacrificed 
her stock; but she was not required to 
do so. To construe the statute as re- 
quiring her to do so would be offering 
a premium for obstructive tactics on 
the part of the officers of the bank 
when a shareholder gave notice that he 
did not assent to the extended period 
of succession and desired to withdraw 
and to have his shares appraised and 
to be paid therefor upon their surrend- 
er the amount so determined. We are 
of opinion that within a fair and rea- 
sonable construction of the statute the 
defendant had withdrawn from the as- 
sociation for the extended period of 
succession and had ceased to be a stock- 
holder at the time when the assessment 
was levied and is not liable therefor. 
We see no error in the manner in which 
the court dealt with the case. 

Verdict to stand. 
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PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECKS 
-—FICTITIOUS PAYEE. 

TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA ys. 
HAMILTON BANK OF NEW YORK. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL- 
LATE DIVISION, FIRST DEPART- 
MENT, JULY, 1908. 

Checks drawn upon a trust company were 
accepted by the drawee and deposited with 
a national bank and subsequently paid 
through the clearing-house. Later the trust 
company demanded of the national bank 
the return of the money so paid on the 
ground that all the signatures on the checks 
were forgeries. It did not appear who 
forged the maker's signature, but the evi- 
dence showed that the person who did so 
knew that the parties whose names were 
used as payees would never have any in- 
terest in them; Held, that the trust company 
was not entitled to recover, since it was 
bound to know the signature of the drawer, 
and the checks were in legal effect payable 
to bearer under the Negotiable Instruments 

Law. 


Mclacck iy, J.: This is a con- 

troversy submitted to the court 
upon an agreed statement of facts un- 
der section 1279 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure. The controversy relates to 
four checks for $500 each, drawn upon 
the plaintiff, a trust company doing a 
banking business, and signed “Estate 
of Kate M. Wallace, Arthur B. Wal- 
lace, admr.”’ At the time the checks 
were presented to the plaintiff for pay- 
ment the estate of Kate M. Wallace 
was one of its depositors, having to its 
credit an amount in excess of all the 
checks which could be drawn out on 
checks signed by Arthur B. Wallace, 
adm’r, when countersigned by the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. The Wallace Estate had then 
been practically settled and the amount 
on deposit was ready for distribution 
among the next of kin of the decedent. 
The four checks in question were 
drawn without the knowledge or author- 
ity of the administrator, his signature 
being forged, and in each there was in- 
serted as payee the name of some one 
of the next of kin whose distributable 
share of the amount on deposit with the 
plaintiff was greater than the amount 
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of the check or checks thus apparently 
payable to such person. The first 
check was dated Sept. 25, 1905, and 
was presented on that day to the Unitea 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
by a person unnamed, without the 
knowledge of plaintiff or defendant. 
The United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company, relying upon the ap- 
parent genuineness of the check, coun- 
tersigned the same, and it was then, by 
some person unknown, presented to the 
plaintiff for acceptance and by it ac- 
cepted, in writing. The name of the 
payee was then forged upon the back 
of the check as first indorser, and it was 
subsequently deposited with the de- 
fendant by one M. F. Kerby, one of its 
depositors, who was given credit for 
the same. It then bore the following 
additional indorsements: ‘Harvey J. 
Conkey, M. F. Kerby. A. Edward Fish- 
er.’ Thereafter the defendant, through 
the New York Clearing House, present- 
ed the check to the plaintiff for pay- 
ment, guaranteeing the indorsements, 
and it, relying upon the genuineness of 
the check, with the guarantee of the 
defendant thereon, now knowing that 
the indorsement of the payee was 
forged, paid the same in good faith. 
Substantially the same facts are true 
in regard to the second check, which 
was datcd in November, 1905. The 
other two checks, dated in December, 
1905, and January, 1906, were not pre- 
sented to plaintiff for acceptance before 
payment and were deposited with de- 
fendant by Harvey J. Conkey, one ot 
its depositors, to the credit of his ac- 
count; otherwise the same course was 
pursued with regard to them. They 
were indorsed “Harvey J. Conkey” be- 
low the forged indorsement of the 
payee. 

Upon discovering the forgeries the 
plaintiff at once notified the defendant, 
tendered back the checks and demand- 
ed repayment. In the meantime both 
Kerby and Conkey had withdrawn the 
proceeds of the checks, and the de- 
fendant, relying on plaintiff’s accept- 
ance and payment of them, had paid 
out the same in good faith. The de- 


fendant has refused to repay plaintiff 
the amount of the checks, or any of 
them, and the question presented is 
whether plaintiff is entitled thereto. 
The general rule is that payments 
made under a mistake of fact may be 
recovered, although negligently made, 
but it is also settled that if the drawee 
of a bill of exchange te which the 
drawer’s name has been forged accepts 
or pays the same he can neither re- 
pudiate the acceptance nor recover the 
money paid, since he is bound to know 
the drawer’s signature (Price vs. Neal, 
& Burrows, 1354; Bank of United 
States vs. Bank of Georgia, 10 Wheat., 
333; National Park Bank vs. Ninth 
Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y., 77; Goddard vs. 
Merchants’ Bank, 4 N. Y., 147). It is 
also settled that where the endorsement 
of the payee of a bill of exchange has 
been forged subsequent holders obtain 
no title to it, and payments made to one 
who holds under such forged indorse- 
ments may be recovered, (Corn Ex- 
change Bank vs. Nassau Bank, 91 N. 
Y., 74; Holt vs. Ross, 54 N. Y., 472; 
Canal Bank vs. Bank of Albany, 1 
Hill, 287). Therefore if all the in- 
dorsements on the checks in question 
had been genuine. the plaintiff could 
not recover. But if the maker’s sig- 
natures had been genuine, and only 
the indorsements or any of them forged, 
it could recover. Having paid the 
checks, the plaintiff cannot now be 
heard to say that the maker's signa- 
tures are not genuine, or recover on the 
ground that the same were forged, and 
by reason of that fact it is suggested 
that the rights of the parties are pre- 
cisely the same as though the drawer’s 
signatures were genuine, and since the 
defendant never obtained good title to 
them, on account of the forged in- 
dorsements of the payees, the plaintiff 
is entitled to recover. There are au- 
thorities to support this contention 
(First Nat. Bank vs. Northwestern 
Bank, 152 Ill., 296; McCall vs. Cron- 
ing, 3 La. Ann., 409). But it does not 
necessarily follow. because the checks 
were not indorsed by the persons whose 
names appeared on them as_ payees, 
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that the defendant, which received them 
in good faith and paid value therefor, 
can be compelled to repay their amounts 
to the plaintiff. 

A leading authority on the subject is 
Bank of England vs. Vagliano Bros. 
(L. R., 1891, App. cases, 107), which 
reversed Vagliano vs. Bank of Eng 
land (23 Q. B. D., 243, and 22 id., 
103). This authority has been fre- 
quently cited, and is directly in point. 
There Vagliano Brothers were foreign 
bankers, doing a large business in vari- 
ous parts of the world. One of their 
clerks, Glyka, forged a large number 
of bills of exchange purporting to be 
drawn on the firm by one of its foreign 
correspondents, payable to another well 
known firm. He also forged letters of 
advice to accompany them, and caused 
them to be presented, the same as gen- 
uine bills, to Vagliano Brothers in the 
regular course of business. Vagliano 
Brothers, deceived by the cleverness of 
the forgeries, accepted from time to 
time bills aggregating over $350,000, 
which they directed the Bank of Eng- 
land, their general banker, to pay when 
presented. After bills had been ac- 
cepted Glyka would obtain possession 
of them, indorse thereon the name of 
the payee, and collect the money from 
the bank, which charged the amounts so 
paid to the account of Vagliano 
Brothers. The latter, on discovering 
the forgeries, sued the bank to recover 
the amounts so paid out on the forged 
bills. The House of Lords held, re- 
versing the decisions of the lower 
courts, that this amount could not be 
recovered. The decision is placed upon 
the ground that “since Glyka, although 
he inserted in the forged bills as payee 
the name of a well known firm, knew 
that such firm had no interest in the 
bills and never intended that it should, 
the payee was fictitious.” And under 
the statute providing that “where the 
payee is a fictitious or non-existing per- 
son the bill may be treated as payable 
to bearer” (Bills of Exchange Act. 
1882, sec. 7, sub. sec. 3), the bills of 


exchange were, in legal effect, payable 


to bearer, and the bank obtained good 
title regardless of the indorsements. 

Some doubt was expressed in the 
Bank of England case as to whether 
the statute warranted such construction 
since the effect was to make the ficti- 
tiousness of the payee depend upon 
the maker’s intention, but under our 
own statute no such question can be 
raised. The Negotiable Instruments 
Law provides (Laws of 1897, chap. 
612, sec. 28): “The instrument is pay- 
able to bearer * * * 3. When % 
is payable to the order of a fictitious or 
non-existing person and such fact was 
known to the person making it so pay- 
able.” 

The correctness of the decision in 
First National Bank vs. Northwestern 
Bank (supra) may well be questioned, 
since the decision of the lower court— 
which was reversed by the House of 
Lords—in the Bank of England case 
was cited at length and relied upon. 
Whether this be so or not the decisions 
in our own state are entirely in har- 
mony with the views expressed by the 
House of Lords. Thus in Coggill vs. 
Am. Exch. Bank (1 N. Y., 113) a part- 
ner drew a bill of exchange in the name 
of the partnership, payable to one 
Truman Billings and forged thereon 
the indorsement of the latter. The bill 
subsequently came into the hands of the 
defendant bank and the plaintiff, upon 
whom it was drawn, accepted and paid 
it. It was held that the plaintiff on 
discovering the forgery could not re- 
cover the amount paid from the defend- 
ant. since the bill was in effect pay- 
able to bearer and defendant had good 
title. Mr. Justice Bronson, who deliv- 
ered the opinion of the court, distin- 
guished the case of Canal Bank vs. 
Bank of Albany (supra), and said: 
“As the payee had no interest, and it 
was not intended that he should ever 
become a party to the transaction, he 
may be regarded in relation to this mat- 
ter as a nonentity; and it is fully set- 
tled that when a man draws and puts 
into circulation a bill which is payable 
to a fictitious person the holder may de- 
clare and recover upon it as a bill pay- 
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able to bearer. * * * In legal ef- 


fect, though not in form, the bill is 
payable to bearer. * * * The 
plaintiff probably accepted and paid 
the bill under the mistaken assumption 
that the indorsement was genuine. But 
he was not mistaken about the main 
fact which he was concerned to know, 
which was that the holder was the own- 
er of the bill.” 

And in Phillips vs. Mercantile Nat. 
Bank (140 N. Y., 556) the cashier of 
the National Bank of Sumter, S. C.. 
drew checks in the name of the bank. 
inserting as payee the names of cus- 
tomers of the bank, whose indorsements 
he forged. The checks thus drawn 
were sent to various firms in New York. 
and subsequently came into the hands 
of the defendant, which received them 
in good faith and charged them to the 
account of the Sumter bank. ‘The re- 
ceiver of the Sumter bank thereafter 
brought an action to recover the amount 
of these checks, and it was held that 
the same could not be maintained, since 
in legal effect the payees were fictitious 
and the checks payable to bearer, and 
for that reason the defendant obtained 
good title. The court, Mr. 
Gray delivering the opinion, said: “The 
names be used were, for his purposes. 
fictitious, because he never intended 
that the paper should reach the persons 
whose names were upon them. The 
transaction was one solely for the 
fraudulent purpose of appropriating 
his bank’s money by a trick which his 
position enabled him to perform. Con- 
cededly, if the names of the payees 
were of fictitious persons, the Sumter 
bank would have had no claim upon the 
defendant. How, then, can the trans- 
action be said to assume a different 
aspect because the names adopted were 
of known persons? That the intention 
was to treat them as being of fictitious 
persons is manifest. * * * The 
fictitiousness of the maker's direction to 
pay does not depend upon the identifi- 
cation of the name of the payee with 
some existent person, but upon the in- 
tention underlying the act of. the maker 
in inserting the name.” 


Justice | 


Under the Negotiable Instruments 
Law and the cases cited, I am of the 
opinion the checks in question, as be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant, were 
payable to bearer. It does not appear 
who forged the maker’s signature, but 
the subsequent history of the checks 
does not leave it open to doubt that the 
person who did so knew that the parties 
whose names were used as payees would 
never have any interest in the instru- 
ments. Just as in the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Phillips cases, in order to 
accomplish the fraud more easily, the 
names inserted as payees were those of 
persons to whom checks might naturally 
be made. Whether indorsing the names 
of the payees upon the checks was 
technically forgery or not it is unneces- 
sary to consider; it has been convenient 
to thus describe them. Despite these 
forged indorsements, then, the defend- 
ant acquired good title since in legal 
effect the checks were payable to bearer 
Plaintiff having paid them to a holder 
in due course cannot recover upon the 
ground that the payees’ signatures 
were forged. 

Nor is this view at all in conflict 
with Shipman vs. Bank of the State of 
New York (126 N. Y., 318). There 
the plaintiff’s firm signed a large num- 
ber of checks, relying on the false 
statements of an employee, the names 
of the payees being in some instances 
fictitious and in others the names of ex- 
isting persons. The employee, upon 
whose false statements the checks were 
made, then indorsed upon them the 
names of the respective payees, and the 
checks were thereafter paid in good 
faith by the bank upon which they were 
drawn. The court held that the plaint- 
iffs could recover from the bank the 
amount paid, distinguishing the Bank 
of England case, and the distinction 
is obvious. In the former the 
member of the firm who signed the 
checks in the firm name believed that 
in every instance the payee was a real 


case 


person, to whom alone the check was 


payable, while in the latter case the 
person who wrote the maker’s signature 
was a forger who knew that, so far as 
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the bills of exchange were concerned, 
the payee was fictitious. The court ex- 
pressly recognized the rule that the 
maker's intention was controlling, say- 
ing: “The maker’s intention is the 
controlling consideration which deter- 
mines the character of such paper.” 

It is true that in many of the au- 
thorities cited the person guilty of the 
fraud was connected in some way with 
one of the parties, which may have af- 
fected the equities of the case, as was 
suggested in Shipman vs. Bank of State 
of New York (supra), concerning the 
decision in the Bank of England case, 
while here, so far as appears, the guilty 
party was a stranger to both plaintiff 
and defendant and they are equally in- 
nocent. But that cannot change the 
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law as to the fictitiousness of th: 
payees, and if it did I am of the opin 
ion that any equities in the presen! 
case are with the defendant. The ris}. 
of paying out money upon a forge< 
signature of a depositor is one which « 
banker must assume, and if the plaint 
iff had detected the forgeries when th 
checks were presented for payment it 
would not have suffered any loss and it 
is possible that the defendant would 
not. 

I am of the opinion that the plaint- 
iff has no legal claim against the de- 
fendant and for that reason the latter 
is entitled to judgment upon the merits. 
with costs. 

All concur. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


EVIDENCE — SIGNATURE TO 
PROMISSORY NOTE—DENIAL 
ON OATH—ONUS OF PROOF— 
EXPERT EVIDENCE—ESTOP- 
PEL--NOTICE OF EXISTENCE 
OF FORGED SIGNATURE. 

ETHIER, ET AL VS. LABELLE, ET AL. 
(Quebec Reports 33, Superior 

Court, p. 39). 


HEAD NOTE: The denial of his sig- 
nature to a promissory note, made on oath 
by a defendant under art. 208 C. P., casts 
upon the plaintiff the onus of proving it, 
which he must do by positive evidence, 
as for any other matter of fact. The 
unsupported opinion of experts will not 
avail against the testimony of the party 
himself, especially when circumstances lend 
probability to his denial. 

A party who is not clearly proved to 
have known of the existence of his forged 
Signature to a note, is not estopped on 
the ground of neglectful standing by, from 
setting up the forgery against the holder. 


GTATEMENT OF FACTS: The 

plaintiffs sued two defendants for 
the sum of $1,021.50, being the balance 
alleged to be due on three promissory 
notes said to have been signed by the 
defendant, Pierre Labelle. Pierre La- 
belle swore positively that none of the 


signatures upon the notes were his and 
further denied having received any 
notice from the holders of the notes 
during their currency or otherwise re- 
quiring payment. 

JupGMENT (Maruievu, PaGNnveto & 
Hvutcsinson, J.J.): The defendant 
is not estopped from denying the gen- 
uineness of his signature because the 
plaintiffs have failed to establish clear- 
ly that he had received any notice of 
the existence of such notes. 

As each of the defendants has ac- 
companied his plea with an affidavit as 
above mentioned, that the signature of 
Pierre Labelle, subscribed to each of 
these three notes is forged, the burden 
of proof has thereupon been shifted 
from the defendants to the plaintiffs. 
and it was incumbent upon the latter to 
prove the genuineness of the notes. See 
article 208 of the C. C. P. and see also 
Giguere vs. Brault. This was a Judg- 
ment of the Court of Review and was 
to the effect that it was incumbent upon 
the plaintiffs to prove the genuineness 
of the signature to the note. 

Four expert witnesses were ex 
amined who gave their opinions as to 
the genuineness of the signatures on 
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the notes but they were confronted with 
the fact, which they all admit, that the 
signature, not only to the three notes 
in question, but to the said deeds, all 
differ one from the other in some re- 
spects, and they further admit that the 
signature of an illiterate man, such as 
the defendant, presents many varia- 
tions, and that the character of the 
signature depends very much upon the 
circumstances under which the signa- 
ture has been made, and that the gen- 
uineness of the signature of an illiter- 
ate man is always more difficult to de- 
termine, than if made by a person of 
education and familiar with the use of 
a pen. 

Under the circumstances it is impos- 
sible to arrive at the conclusion that 
the plaintiffs have succeeded in prov- 
ing to any degrée of certainty that any 
of the notes has been signed by the 
defendant Pierre Labelle. The burden 
of proof rested upon the plaintiffs to 
do this and they have failed. 

The judgment of the court in the 
first instance has dismissed the action 
of the plaintiffs, and I am of the opin- 
ion that this judgment is well founded. 
and should be confirmed with costs. 





PRESCRIPTION SHORT EX- 
TINCTIVE PRESCRIPTION OF 
PROMISSORY NOTES—INTER- 
RUPTION—PAYMENTS BY A 
CURATOR TO ABANDONMENT 
OF PROPERTY. 


“HE HOCHELAGA BANK VS. DEROME ET 
AL. (Quebee Reports 33 S. R., 
p- 383.) 


HEAD NOTE: The extinctive pre- 
scription by lapse of five years of prom- 
issory notes is not interrupted by pay- 
ments made by the curator to an abandon- 
ment of property of the debtor. 


JupGMen? (Maruiev, J.): The ac- 
tion is to recover the balance of 
$1,460.00 due on seven promissory 
notes signed by the defendants. The 
defendant, Richard, confessed judg- 


o 


ment for 3150, being the amount due 
on one of the notes with interest and 
costs. The confession of judgment 
was refused and Richard thereupon 
pleaded prescription as to the other six 
notes sued upon. It appears from the 
proof filed. and the fact is not denied 
by the defendant, that the defendant, 
subsequent to the date upon which the 
six notes were signed, became insolvent 
and the curators to the estate paid 
three different dividends to the plaint- 
iff on account of the notes. 

The question now before me for solu- 
tion is: Were such payments by the 
curators legal and authorized by the 
defendant, Richard, and had such pay- 
ments the effect of interrupting the 
prescription then running in his favor 
and subsidiarily was any legal proof 
made of any such pretended interrup- 
tion? 

Taking up the latter part of the 
question it is clear that the plaintiff has 
not established by legal evidence that 
the defendant, or any one for him, and 
thereto duly authorized, did within five 
years previous to the date of the in- 
stitution of the present action, make 
payments, on account of the plaintiff’s 
claim, of such a nature as to carry with 
them interruption of prescription, and 
the verbal testimony, attempted on the 
part of the plaintiff and duly objected 
to on behalf of the defendant, was not 
‘egal and under the provisions of arti- 
cle 1235 C. C., in a commercial matter. 
such as the present one, in which the 
sum of money in question exceeds 
£50.00 no action or exception can be 
maintained against any party or his rep- 


resentative, unless there is a writing 
signed by the former, upon any prom- 
ise or acknowledgment whereby a debt 
is taken out of the operation of the law 
respecting the limitation of actions. 
With the exception of the note for 
$150, the plaintiff's claim within the 


meaning of articles 2260 and 2267 
C. C. is outlawed and absolutely ex- 
tinguished for the balance. 

The confession of judgment is de- 
elared sufficient. The plaintiff's action 
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is dismissed for the balance. Costs of 
contestation of the action against the 


plaintiff. 





EVIDENCE—CHECK ON A BANK 
ENDORSED BY THE PAYEE— 
PROOF OF LOAN. 


ALLAIRE VS. KING (Quebee Reports, 33 
5. B., p. $43.) 

HEAD NOTE: A check on a bank en- 
dorsed by the payee is not evidence of a 
loan to him by the drawer. Of itself and 
unexplained it is a proof of a payment by 
the drawer to the payee. 


TATEMENT OF FACTS: This 
was an appeal from the judgment 
of the Honorable Mr. Justice Demers 
dismissing the plaintiff's action. The 
facts are stated in the judgment of the 
Court of Review. 
JuneMent (TeLcrer, ARCHIBALD & 
Brunear, J.J.): The judgment of the 


court was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Archibald. 
The action was founded on an al- 


leged loan of the plaintiff to the de- 
fendant, of $105.10. 

The plaintiff attempts to prove his 
loan by the production of the check 
signed by him and endorsed by the de- 
fendant for the amount, and offers his 
own evidence in which he swears, that 
at the time of the delivery of the check 
to the defendant, the defendant told 
him that he was in need of money, and 
that he gave him the check as a loan. 
The defendant objected to verbal evi- 
dence to prove the loan, and pleaded 
that the check was not a loan; that it 
was given to pay an antecedent debt. 

He puts the matter in this form: 
either the transaction in question was 
non-commercial, in which case, verbal 
evidence cannot be adduced to prove a 
contract over $50.00, or else, the trans- 
action was commercial, in which case. 
it was prescribed by a prescription of 
five years. 


The court below decided that it was 
not even alleged that the transaction 
was commercial. or proved to be com- 
It held that verbal evidence 
of the loan was inadmissible, but going 
further, the court held that the proof 
established that the transaction was not 


mercial. 


a Joan, but a payment of an antecedent 
debt. 

{t has been conclusively established 
in proof that at the time when the 
check in question was given by the 
plaintiff to the defendant, a note of the 
plaintiff in favor of the defendant was 
coming due in the Eastern Townships’ 
Bank, at Richmond, where the defend- 
ant had discounted it for the amount 
of $154.10. with interest at seven per 
cent.; and that at the same time as the 
plaintiff gave the check in question to 
the defendant he gave also another note 
of $50.00 and that, when the note of 
$154.00 fell due in the bank, it was 
retired by the check of $105.10 and the 
renewal note of $50.00. 

Indeed that particular use of the 
check in question appears to be admitted 
in the factum of the plaintiff, but it is 
there alleged that by the subsequent 
transaction between the plaintiff and 
the defendant, the plaintiff did not get 
credit for the check in question. How- 
ever, there is no proof of this allega- 
tion. The action which the plaintiff 
now takes is not broad enough to cover 
that particular view of the case. He 
sues upon a loan and it appears that 
there was at the time, no loan, but a 
payirent. A check is not a 
tion of a loan, it is a presumption of a 
payinent, and the man who gives a 
check and who alleges that it repre- 
sents s loan, must prove that fact with- 
out any assistance of the check itself, 
because by law, a check unexplained 
would be presumed to be a payment. 

It seems to me that there is no doubt 
that the judgment under 
scund, and ought to be confirmed. 


presump- 


review is 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


CHECK DESTROYED AFTER 
ACCEPTANCE. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir:—Would you kindly favor me with 
information as to the following: 

Party A draws a check on Trust Com- 
pany B. Trust Company B accepts said 
check payable at Bank C. Accepted check 
is then destroyed by party A. Party A 
requests Trust Company B to recredit to 
his account for the amount of accepted 
check. Can Trust Company B stop pay- 
nent on said check at Bank C? Should 
Party A furnish Bond of Indemnity to 
Trust Company B? ‘To what extent is 
lrust Company B liable cn said accepted 
check? 


Wa. L. Grets. 


Answer.—When the check was ac- 
cepted, Trust Company B became liable 


as the principal debtor thereon, and 
while it could stop payment at bank 


C, it would nevertheless be liable on its 


acceptance to any holder in due course. 
(Negotiable Instruments Law, secs. 
112, 323.) If satisfied that the check 
had been in fact destroyed, so that it 
could not get into the hands of a third 
person, the trust company could safely 
comply with the request of it; but if 
there is any doubt on this point, then 
the trust company should require A to 
furnish a suitable bond of indemnity. 


JOINT MAKERS — PRESENTMENT. 


Leominster, Mass., Aug. 25, 1908. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir:—A question arose over the duty of 
notary in regard to protesting a note simi- 
lar to the following: 
$100. Leominster, 

Three months after date for value re- 


ceived we promise to pay to the order of 
A. B., One hundred dollars. 


Mass., Apr. 1, 1908. 


If the notary was unable to find one 
party at his place cf business, or he re- 


tused to pay, would it be necessary to 
present the note to the other maker before 
protesting it? j 

F. J. Loruror, Cashier. 


Answer.--The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides that “where there 
are several persons not partners, pri- 
marily liable on the instrument, and no 
place of payment is specified, present- 
ment must be made to them all.” (See. 
78 Mass. Act.) Hence, in the case 
stated, as the note is not made payable 
at a particular place, presentment must 
be made to each of the makers, unless 
they are partners, in which case pre- 
sentment to would be sufficient. 
(See. 77 Negotiable Insts. Law.) 


one 


SURETY —WAIVE OF RIGHT TO DE- 
MAND THAT SUIT BE BROUGHT 


AGAINST PRINCIPAL. 
Owensporo, Ky., Oct. 14, 1908... 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: In Kentucky there is a statutory 
provision that enables a surety to give no- 
tice to the holder of a note or bill to bring 
suit, and if suit is not brought at the next 
term of court at which service can be had, 
the surety is released. But the note in its 
printed form has the following clause: 

“The parties hereto, including the makers 
and indorsers of this note, hereby expressly 
waive presentment thereof for payment, no- 
tice of non-payment, protest and notice of 
protest, and diligence in bringing suit 
against any party thereto, either maker or 
inaorser.” 

Has such’ a waiver as to “diligence in 
suing” ever been construed to hold abso- 
lutely any surety on such a note, although 
statutory notice had been properly given? 

There are no decisions upon this point in 
our Kentucky reports, and if you know of 
any important Missouri, Illinois, or other 
decisions, without the trouble of any ex- 
tensive investigation, I would be pleased if 
you would furnish me the reference. 

Please publish your answer in that de- 
partment of your MacGazine devoted to 
“Banking and Commercial Law.” 

C. C. Warkins, Cashier. 
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Answer: We do not find that this 
question has been passed upon by either 
the Missouri or Illinois courts in any 
reported case. In Trustees of Schools 
vs. Southard ($1 Ill. App. 359) it was 
held that a provision in a note that no 
extension of time of payment with or 
without the knowledge of the sureties 


thereon should release them or either 


of them, is not a perpetual waiver of 
their statutory right to demand that the 
payee proceed against the principal. 
But in that case, there was no express 
waiver of “diligence in bringing suit.” 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT DRAWN 
TO TWO PAYEES IN THE 
ALTERNATIVE. 


LavureLt, Nepraska, Sept. 8, 1908. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Would you be kind enough to an- 
swer the following legal question through 
your law department: Mother and son wish 
to place some money in the bank on cer- 
tificate of deposit so that either one can 
draw it, it being understood that the money 
belongs to the mother. How can we draw 
the certificate so as to protect us in case 
of the death of the mother? 

Guy Wuson, Cashier. 


Answer: There is some difference 
between this sort of a deposit and an 
ordinary deposit in a savings bank. In 
a case of this kind, the title to the 
money passes to the bank, which be- 
comes liable on its certificate of deposit. 
in accordance with the terms of that in- 
strument. If the certificate is drawn 
in the usual form, it is a negotiable in- 
strument, and in Nebraska is governed 
by the provisions of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law. (Laws 1905, Ch. 83; 
Comp. Stat. 1907, Ch. 41.) That act 
provides that the instrument “may be 
drawn payable to the order of * * * 
one or some of several payees.” It 
could therefore be drawn payable to 
the order of the mother or the son in 
the alternative; as, for example, “order 
of A. B. or C. BB.” In such ease the 
indorsement of either would pass title 
to the paper, or authorize the bank to 


pay the same; and the indorsement of 
the son alone being sufficient for this 
purpose, the death of the mother would 
be no reason why the son could not 
transfer the certificate or collect the 
money thereon. He might have to ac- 
count to his mother’s estate for the pro- 
ceeds: but his liability in this respect 
would not concern the bank. If a note 
should be made payable to the order of 
“A or B,” there could be no doubt that 
under the statute, B could demand pay- 
ment after the death of A, and that 
payment to B would discharge the 
maker. But a certificate of deposit is 
in legal effect a promissory note, (Par- 
dee vs. Fish, 60 N. Y. 265; Hoew vs. 
Hartness, 11 Ohio St. 449; Klauber vs. 
Biggerstaff, 47 Wis. 551), and the same 
rule would apply. We think, therefore. 
that in the case stated in the inquiry a 
bank located in Nebraska would be 
fully protected by issuing its certificate 
of deposit payable in the alternative to 
the mother or the son, and that no pro- 
vision for survivorship would be _ re- 
quired as in the case of a savings bank 
deposit. 


NEW BANK IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE Agricultural Bank of Manila, 
founded by the Government, with a 
capital of 1,000,000 pesos, has begun 

operations. Secretary of Finance G. R. 
Araneta is president of the bank and In- 
sular Treasurer F. A. Branagan its mana- 
ger. Real estate and harvested crops are 
the only collateral which will be accepted 
by the bank; interest will be paid at the 
rate of 10 per cent. The first loan was 
made to an American farmer of Tartao 
province. It is believed that the bank will 
be an important factor in the restoration 
and promotion of the agricultural industry. 


STANDARD COIN OF CHINA. 


N edict issued October 5 establishes 
the Kuping tael as the standard coin 
of China. The tael and the halt- 

tael will be 98 per cent. fine, and the 
smaller coins 88. The Mexican dollar has 
been legalized pending the preparation of 
the Kuping coins. 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING. 


poe now there is a revival of in- 

terest in the extension of Amer- 
ican banking connections with foreign 
countries. This will render of especial 
timeliness the following address de- 


livered at the recent convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association by 
Mr. S. D. Seudder of the International 
Banking Corporation, New York city: 


The first part of my talk will be an appeal 
for a saner banking system in this country, 
one similar in general form to that which 
has proven successful in all other highly 
civilized lands. The latter portion of this 
address will endeavor to show how insepar- 
able, after all, we are from the rest of the 
world, and how dependent on the general 
welfare of the family of nations. If a 
study of international banking teaches any- 
thing, it shows clearly the difference be- 
tween the conditions which prevail in the 
United States after a panic compared with 
those arising abroad from like causes; as 
also the great contrast in the remedies em- 
ployed to check or minimize such distressing 
episodes. Our system here turns out to be 
of such a nature that financial upheavals 


actually create factors which tend to keep. 


our panics going until relief comes from 
abroad; whereas in Europe just the op- 
posite happens, all relief there coming di- 
rectly from within and not from without. 
In the old country a money stringency 
means prompt and reasonable aid by the 
whole nation to legitimate enterprises and 
a shut-down for those inclined to speculate 
or extend; but in the United States the 
very reverse takes place. There is absolute- 
ly no favorable united action here; on the 
contrary, our nation becomes unconsciously 
antagonistic towards the banks, thus en- 
dangering its own vital forces and compell- 
ing all financial interests to go on the de- 
fensive. For several months after the 
United States panic of 1907, those willing 
to run the risk of call or short-time loans 
could secure money for speculative pur- 
poses, but legitimate conservative enter- 
prises either could not get any funds at all 
or else were quoted prohibitive rates and 
terms. 


INADEQUATE BANKING MACHINERY. 


“Even at this date—eleven months after 
the panic—you will observe on the part of 
banks throughout the length and breadth of 
this country a decided tendency towards 
restricting term-loans and a_ steady but 


enormous building up of cash reserves to 
the great detriment of legitimate local cus- 
tomers, merchants and manufacturers and 
crop and cattle raisers, who, because of the 
very nature of their business must always 
have definite and fixed periods for their 
obligations. But after all, has not been 
and is it not now a perfectly natural ac- 
tion on the part of our banks, and one for 
which they cannot be blamed under our 
peculiar system? Certainly; and simply 
because there is no such sure outlet for 
their assets here which the European banks 
possess. There is in this country no ma- 
chinery whereby all the other sections can 
unite in helping their less fortunate neigh- 
bors. It is, as you know, quite the proper 
thing for the largest foreign banks—the 
money center institutions—to borrow by re- 
discounting. This in the German Empire 
is done through the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many; in France through the Bank of 
France; in Great Britain through the Bank 
of England, and so on right aown the line 
of long established nations. Thus it comes 
to pass in those countries that the fury of 
a panic’s tidal-wave is much more gently 
and noiselessly received; and, as it were, 
harmlessly spread over the wide expanse of 
a graduated beach; while in the United 
States it dashes up against the rocks, or 
rather up against an artificial barrier, in 
such thunderous tones and with such a 
mighty frothy demonstration as to make 
the bravest of us feel the insecurity of our 
defences. I say against an artificial barrier 
because you all know that when a country 
bank in the United States rediscounts its 
bills with an American money center insti- 
tution, that is the end; there is no turning, 
no further outlet. The money center bank 
has really to lock up these bills, being un- 
able even under the most panicky condi- 
tions to use them elsewhere, no matter how 
good they must be; thus coming to an 
abrupt stop in its ability to help the inland 
bank. Even if it were the “proper thing”,— 
where, I ask, could a first class souvent bank 
of New York City, or Boston or Philadel- 
phia or Chiago, turn to with its full port- 
folio of undoubted commercial bills repre- 
senting the legitimate, pulsating business of 
our prosperous country? Only to its rivals, 
which would probably mean its certain 
death. If I stood before you as a candidate 
for election, and if this convention were the 
whole of my party, threatening here and 
now the loss of every vote did I even dare 
to suggest anything that sounded like a 
centralization remedy, I would not recede 
an inch but should declare in still firmer 
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voice that until we come to the Old World’s 
system of banking, modified to suit our 
great land of individual committees, we will 
be in constant financial danger as a people. 


TeEacHINGs oF History. 


“Mr. Chairman, we are willing to sit at 
the feet of History and learn from the ex- 
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vince them that, far from any ‘centralizing 
tendency, the effect of such a common- 
wealth or reserve discount bank in. this 
country would be just the opposite of cen- 
tralization. 

“What we bankers need is a little less 
fear of our convictions, with a little more 
tact added. The name _  ‘Central-Bank’ 
strikes terror to the upholder of state rights 


Ss. D. SCUDDER 
Assistant to President, International Banking Corporation, New York. 


perience of others regarding warfare and 
art, regarding the government of men and 
other things innumerable; why then not 
about finance? Shall we deny it, that in 
this respect also there are things across 
the water which have been time-tried— 
weighed in the balance and not found want- 
ing? Oh, that I could speak to the people 
with the simplicity of a child; I should con- 


because he thinks this is another scheme to 
foster Federal power upon the land, at the 
sovereign State’s expense. He doesn’t stop 
to consider that the very nature and ex- 
tent of our country and of its institutions 
make it impossible to have such a central 
bank here as would benefit one section at 
the expense of any others; and that sub- 
divisions of a commonwealth reserve dis- 
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count bank, located at all important cen- 
ters in the United States, would of neces- 
sity give equal privileges to all in propor- 
tion to their holdings and needs. Every 
banker should turn himself into a teacher 
and patiently demonstrate these things to 
his depositors, showing them what a fallacy 
is our present ‘reserve’ system which, while 
intended to help in a critical time, is. actu- 
ally a menace to general business and a use- 
less tie-up of cash because of the absence 
in this country of real reserve facilities, 
because of the absence here of that bank of 
last resort which is nothing more nor less 
than the solid credit and worth of the 
whole nation. Such an institution would 
be the greatest security the public could 
have. And the knowledge alone that every 
reputable solvent bank in the United States 
was in closest touch with such an institu- 
tion would in itself inspire that confidence 
in our whole financial system without which 
the strongest bank in our midst is in con- 
stant peril. 
Tue Dancer Line or Creprr. 

“What do we know in this country today 
about ‘the danger line of credit? Nothing. 
Who ever thinks of it here or figures on it 
as they do in Europe? In fact no accurate 


estimate can well be made under present 
methods, with our reserves daily shifting 
from lock-up point to lock-up point all over 
this country and being continually dupli- 


cated. Think of $10,000 depositeu in one 
of your Pennsylvania country banks being 
half taken up and stowed away in our beau- 
tiful national legal ‘reserve locker’ by the 
time it settles down to rest in Philadelphia 
via Pittsburg, or in New York via Albany. 
The thought of such a system is enough to 
make the Gods weep; especially when one 
contemplates that the more the people de- 
sire to use that ‘reserve, the tighter the 
lockers’ combination-lock gets. Away with 
such folly. Quit duplicating reserves; stop 
tying them up. Put them away only in 
one place, viz: in a general reserve bank 
owned by the nation and located in every 
state if necessary; where these reserves can 
be ‘used’ when needed, and where the credit 
of the entire nation will be practically 
guarded by the united money of all the 
people. When that time comes, Mr. Chair- 
man, it will not be requisite to even discuss 
the pros and cons of any proposition look- 
ing to a guaranty of the people's deposits. 


INTERNATIONAL BaNKING DEFINED. 


“I have been asked to say a few words 
about international exchange from an Amer- 
ican standpoint. To my mind, the correct 
definition of international banking as un- 
derstood in its true commercial sense is as 
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follows: ‘Those facilities which aid in the 
financial settlements necessary for the ex- 
porting abroad of local products, and the 
importing of foreign goods.’ Or if desired 
in simpler language, ‘Banking facilities for 
the exporter and importer’. The term ‘for- 
eign exchange’ seems to be a great mystery 
to some of our people, and to the average 
American living at a distance from seacoast 
towns it appears to be a nuisance and often 
even a bugbear. Yet after all it is a very 
plain proposition. A foreign bill of exchange 
is nothing more than a check or draft on 
some foreign bank or firm. It is exactly like 
drawing on a local bank; excepting that 
the paper reads in foreign money instead 
of dollars, is more frequently at a few 
‘days’ sight’. (Say 30, 60, 90 days) instead 
of reading ‘on demand’, and is often ac- 
companied by bills of lading, invoices, 
insurance certificates and other evidences of 
shipment. Supposing you send a lot of 
cotton to Europe valued at say $25,000 un- 
der an agreement whereby a certain Liver- 
pool merchant will pay for these bales 60 
days after the shipping documents are pre- 
sented, your draft on him will be written 
out ‘at 60 days’ sight’ and say for 5,000 
pounds Sterling. Should your instruc- 
tions be to let the Liverpool party take 
charge of your cotton on arrival there, 
permission would be given to ‘deliver ship- 
ping documents on acceptance’; the draft 
thus becoming due and payable 60 days 
from such acceptance date. Otherwise the 
bills of lading, ete., are held by the Liver- 
pool collecting bank until actual payment 
of draft. Meanwhile you in America desire 
the use of cash representing this cotton 
cargo’s value and you must have it in dol- 
lars to pay those who have raised the pro- 
duct. Thus it comes to a sale of your 5,000 
pounds Sterling draft to some bank or 
banker on this side of the water for so 
much American money. He charges you 
not only interest for the 60 days, but in ad- 
dition he charges for the use of these funds 
while in transit. This is all figured in the 
rate of exchange when converting pounds 
into dollars. The draft being promptly 
paid, your American banker then finds that 
his funds are in England, not in dollars— 
but in pounds Sterling. He can get them 
hack here in one of two ways: Either by 
having the actual money sent over, or else 
he can purchase paper in England similar 
to that which you sold him but representing 
something which is being brought to this 
country or which has already been sent and 
has thus created a credit here. Thus we see 
an international banking transaction both 
ways: One in your aid as an exporter and 
the other rendered in similar service to the 
It must be clear that if by force 
bankers are com- 


importer. 


of circumstances your 
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pelled to bring the actual money back to 
America, this becomes a dead transaction 
on the return trip; in which case you and 
not they have to pay the forfeit or expense. 
This would certainly happen, would it not, 
if some law were promulgated forbidding 
the importation into this country of certain 
goods desired here? 


A Practicat ILLustration. 


“A few years ago I heard an illustration 
which appealed to me as being lucid al- 
though it was simple; and at the risk of 
being considered elementary I will quote it: 
Imagine a world composed of but a few 
islands of the sea, on each of which only 
one thing is grown. The islander with his 
boatload of cocoanuts paddles over to get his 
neighbor’s beef. He finds, however, that his 
cargo is insufficient to obtain what he wants. 
About his neck there happens to be strung 
a row of pretty shells, which after much 
argument he is inducea to give up with 
his cargo in settlement for the livestock. 
This is the ‘balance of trade’ owed by him, 
which he is able to pay on the spot,—thanks 
to that primitive home banker who has 
strung the necklace of shells and has bidden 
the trader take same on his bartering way. 
Now if, on the latter’s return home, a por- 
tion of his beef-purchase is sold or traded 
for sufficient shells to pay his banker (in- 
cluding a few more shells for interest and 
commission), we have the local as well as 
international transaction complete and every 
one happy in a deal which has been natural 
and mutually beneficial. Let us assume, 
however, that the shells had been gotten by 
this trader from a neighboring island in- 
stead of from his own banker. In that case 
one more international transaction would 
become necessary before this cocoanut mer- 
chant could consider himself squared. He 
must then pay his tribute abroad, in com- 
mission and interest. 

“T have friends in a foreign port who 
would gladly procure there, if they could, 
some exchange in dollars with which to pay 
for goods bought from their Boston house. 
But that foreign country sells and exports 
. annually so small a quantity of merchan- 
dise to the United States, because of our 
prohibitive tariff laws, that no such ex- 
change is to be had and thus it happens 
that settlements even for goods imported 
there from the United States must be 
made through London. My friends settle 
with their own house to Boston by pur- 
chasing pounds Sterling drafts on London. 
The Boston people, when they receive these 
drafts, then sell them to a foreign exchange 
banker for so many dollars. Thus London 
gets a tribute on business which never origi- 
nated there, on goods which never went 


there and a settlement which but for our 
prohibitive policy would naturally have been 
made direct. Is it not clear that we Ameri- 
cans must stand all the loss on such tran- 
sactions? Is it not plain that in quoting 
competitive prices, this tribute abroad must 
be taken into consideration? 


Inuierat Trapinec Laws. 


“You may ask: ‘If an American bank or 
its branch were located there, would Europe 
still collect this tribute? I reply, yes, un- 
der our present prohibitive-trading laws, the 
larger portion of all commissions must nec- 
essarily go abroad; because, in the absence 
of sufficient export trade from such a place 
to the United States, any American bank 
or branch there would itself be compelled 
to settle with its United States head-office 
through Europe. ‘The inverse argument 
also holds good in such a case: Wherever 
such a foreign country is disposing of or 
we will say clearing most of its foreign 
goods, there also it will likely purchase 
most of its wants. And so it happens that 
London and Paris and Berlin are today 
capturing the world’s most profitable trade, 
and levying their banking tribute on every 
portion of it because of laws permitting 
their own merchants to trade and barter 
in the markets of the world. Leavé the 
bank entirely out of this deal, and see how 
it works with the exporter who is rich and 
does not have to borrow. Supposing, for 
the cotton you take abroad, it were permit- 
ted to bring back some goods to be sold 
here at a reasonable profit, wouldn’t your 
cotton shipment and the money it repre- 
sents ‘be earning its way back’ so to speak? 
But our high protective-tariff forbids the 
importation, and so you are compelled to 
ask that gold be sent back, not only at great 
cost and loss to you in dollars and cents, 
but also in ultimate loss of trading oppor- 
tunity with the people to whom you have 
been selling your cotton. Is it to be won- 
dered at that all the nations of the earth 
are more and more resisting our efforts to 
take their gold? Is there anything aston- 
ishing in the recent world-movements to 
beome some day independent of our prod- 
ucts? Already we see cotton fields spring- 
ing up where none were thought possible 
before. Wheat-growing and cattle-raising 
are now going on in countries which up till 
now we have thought absolutely dependent 
upon our supplies. Our people should 
awaken to the danger that threatens. In 
our immense prosperity, brought about 
chiefly by our wonderful natural productive- 
ness (some say also by our ingenuity, but 
that is fully counterbalanced in my opinion 
by our extravagance and wastefulness) we 
have forgotten the rule ‘Live and let live’. 


ants eave 
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Do WE Wanst THE Eartu. 


“We are continually applying the law of 
addition in our treatment of the rest of 
humanity instead of remembering that there 
must also be division. Not that I advocate 
any general policy which would create bal- 
ances of trade against us. Just the re- 
verse. I want to see the balance of trade 
increase reasonably, but naturally and not 
artificially in our favor. This I insist can- 
not result if we continue the policy which 
our people are following, and apparently 
with more and more blindness as the years 
go on. I claim that the crisis which the 
whole world is now passing through is due 
largely to our actions here in America dur- 
ing the past three decades. The impression 
has been gradually gaining ground that we 
want the Earth. And when you consider 
that we are simply one member of a great 
and inseparable family, this is a mighty bad 
thing to allow into the heads of the rest. 
Not only has this feeling created a general 
resistence to those of our efforts which tend 
towards depleting the others of their gold; 
but as always happens in a closely allied 
family, the laws of human nature have pro- 
duced initiations of our action among the 
rest of the family. This general movement 
‘to sieze and to hold’, amounting in recent 
years to a great wave of greed on the part 


of every nation, has had the effect of strain- 
ing the world’s credit and confidence almost 


to the breaking point. When every member 
of the family has a feeling that the other 
‘is going his full gait’, at once there com- 
mences to spring up a doubt in the mind of 
each as to the other’s ability to keep it up. 
Then it is that we see the beginning of that 
general withdrawal of confidence from each, 
which is bound sooner or later to precipitate 
a world’s crisis. The upbuilding of an arti- 
ficial wealth in this country by an excessive 
high tariff, for a time did seem attractive; 
but the bringing to light of actual facts 
has now disillusioned thousands of con- 
servative and patriotic citizens among whom 
can be numbered many old time protection- 
ists. 


PROTECTION AND INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE. 


Hicu 


“My opinion is that high protection, if 
persisted in, will finally kill all our remain- 
ing international trade facilities. Gradually 
but surely, if our present artificial system 
is continued, we will be driven within our 
own walls by the other members of the 
family of nations. Comparatively few in 
this country outside of those who live on 
the coast realize that the greatest war of 
history is now on. Not a battle fought 
with powder and swords as of old, but a 
war of trade and barter; a peaceful war 
as compared with the bloody conflicts of 
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bygone days and ages, but none the less 
decisive ;— a struggle which will determine 
the fate of many peoples. That nation can 
win, which, possessing by nature a world of 
resources, has but to adopt the world as its 
field of distribution. 

“Although an American by birth and long 
ancestry, I had the opportunity of getting 
my initial financial education in an English 
or rather in a Canadian bank. Very often in 
those days while trying to grasp the mean- 
ing of that great world’s business which 
was being done by the Bank of Montreal 
and similar institutions of foreign origin, 
I wondered why no large home organization 
then existed in the United States which was 
especially fitted for work pertaining to 
those transactions daily taking place be- 
tween merchants of the old world and those 
of our own country. I thought it strange 
that while every leading nation of the world 
had branch banks or banking representatives 
here, not one of our financial institutions 
was (at that time) represented abroad. It 
was a constant source of astonishment to 
me that the American merchant and the 
American manufacturer had not that finan- 
cial backing abroad which was vouchsafed 
to the business men of other lands by their 
own banks. Not that there was any scarcity 
in the United States of private firms and 
banks engaged in international banking. But 
I found that almost without exception these 
firms and even the banks either were of 
foreign origin, possessed a foreign partner- 
Ship, or else represented on this side some 
foreign bank or banking house. At the 
same time it was strongly impressed upon 
me that by far the larger portion of all 
strictly commercial international transac- 
tions on this side pertained to exports and 
not imports. And so the conviction came, 
and I think is entirely correct, that the 
reason for the existence in our land of these 
great foreign banks and foreign private 
houses was primarily because of the staple 
export trade which we were furnishing to 
these countries. But it is not difficult to 
recognize the great difference between our 
exporting staples in bulk such as wheat, 
cotton, etc., say to a comparatively few 
points across the water, as compared with 
that real export business which contem- 
plates the scattering of a nation’s manu- 
factured articles all over the trading world. 

With the exception of occasional and fitful 
‘dumping periods’ American merchants and 
manufacturers are really exporting com- 
paratively little of this latter class of goods 
abroad. How much better and more profit- 
able for us if retaining our raw materials 
and making them up into manufactured 
goods we could ‘trade’ the same off for 
something we really needed here, and which 
we are probably now buying for cash or its 
equivalent abroad. Think of selling our cot- 
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ton to China via London and Manchester 
and Liverpool. That is exactly what is 
taking place today under our narrow trad- 
ing laws. And are we getting the ‘cash’ 
for that cotton after all? Not much. Lon- 
don sees that we need tea for one thing; 
so China is told to send us tea, thus cre- 
ating a credit here which helps to cancel 
LLondon’s cotton debit. And there London 
reclines, calmly gingling the cash commis- 
sion so easily earned both on China’s tea 
and America’s cotton. ‘What fools we mor- 
tals be! We think only of gold. London 
cares nothing for gold excepting as a ‘re- 
serve for use’ in time of stress, or as a 
big stick with which to flay its commercial 
enemy in times of panic. Just as with a 
broadminded individual, so with a progress- 
ive nation; actual money is valuable only 
for its use. As long as its reserve account 
is full, such a nation much prefers ‘trade’ 
to ‘gold’. Here is an example: London 
lends Brazil a sum of money for the de- 
velopment of the great Brazilian coffee 
plantations. The interest paying period ar- 
rives: We will say that London’s market 
has enough coffee and London’s reserve has 
enough gold. Why should London take 
either Brazil’s coffee or Brazil’s gold? Lon- 
don wants cotton, but why pay America 
gold for it? Brazil’s coffee is simply shunt- 
ed over to the United States. This cancels 
Brazil’s debt to London and London’s ob- 
hgation to the United States. Each coun- 
try gets what it wants. But London is 
once more ahead in the commission game. 
I have consulted history and find that every 
nation aspiring in turn to a world’s leading 
influence, became first a trading nation; 
simultaneously taking its place as one of 
the world’s bankers. Such an influence was 
Venice until.Genoa siezed_ the reins of com- 
merce and banking from her. Florence and 
Rome had previously possessed the busi- 
ness of the world, but lost all commercial 
and banking control because they were con- 
tent with their local spheres. 


Karty BANKING. 


“During the earlier days there were two 
distinct classes of banking: The first, or 
primitive banking, consisted of a sort of 
pawn business; goldsmiths, as they were 
termed in England, far back before the 
teens of history. This class gradually de- 
veloped into what might be called the local 
bank, and was first typified as a separate 
and distinct business by the great banking 
houses of the Florentine age. The Medicis 
conducted their banking transactions not 
so much with a view to aiding commerce by 
advances upon merchandise, as for the loan 
of money on loca: collateral and pledge. 
A little later, just at the dawn of the age 
of discoveries, the other class of banking 
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was crystalized in the establishment of the 
Bank of Venice. The many wars which 
Venice prosecuted and which were the 
means of bringing her into closer touch 
with the then known world, made necessary 
an institution which performed in its crude 
way the functions of the first known or- 
ganized international bank. From that time 
on the Florentine or local banking system 
began gradually in Europe to become ab- 
sorbed by or rather merged into the larger 
and broader scope of international effort. 
Anu thenceforth we see the nations of Eu- 
rope vieing with each other for a world’s 
business. Genoa watched the signs of decay 
in the sister city and snatched the lead 
from Venice. Amsterdam and then Ham- 
burg, Bremen and Antwerp each had its 
day, until London, Paris and Berlin se- 
cured the world’s commerce and conse- 
quently also the world’s banking. 

“If you look back upon history, you will 
find that particular nation in the foremost 
ranks of banking which possessed the most 
liberal trading laws. The nations of the earth 
concentrated their transactions at those clear- 
ing points. Every flag was seen floating in 
those harbors. Just here it is interesting to 
note that Amsterdam was the first to de- 
vise a reserve bank scheme by which all 
bills of exchange drawn on Amsterdam were 
by law made ‘payable only in Bank of 
Amsterdam notes.’ This made it necessary 
for merchants and business men to deposit 
their coin in the Bank of Amsterdam so 
that they could get the notes with which 
to pay their bills. This plan proved a great 
boon and impetus to business because before 
that there was a confusing assortment of 
coins of all nations. Merchants were at 
their wits ends to know how to figure out 
actual values. The Bank of Amsterdam 
stepped in and took all the coin at face, 
issuing its own notes in lieu thereof. As 
long as this institution was honestly man- 
aged and its coin not loaned out or diverted 
for foreign speculation or promotion 
schemes (as afterwards actually happened) 
its success was complete. And today the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France and 
the Imperial Bank of Germany, (with im- 
provements to meet modern conditions) are 
in imitation of tnat general international 
banking scheme first inaugurated by Venice 
and Genoa and later brought up to more 
perfect condition at Amsterdam. 


I.ack oF ProGress InN BANKING. 


In this land of ours, we have progressed 
but a short step beyond the first mentioned 


banking plan. Like the Florentines, we 
are as yet but a nation of local money-lend- 
ers. Occasionally we take a hand in the 
financing of a foreign loan but only in the 
way of investors not because of our interna- 
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tional or trade relations. I wish to say 
nothing in this address which even remotely 
might be construed as personal or selfish. 
But this much needs to be told when the 
history of banking is written in the United 
states: The International Banking Corpo- 
ration, which institution I have the honor 
to represent here, is today the only organ- 
ized home effort looking to the upbuilding 
of American trade and acting as a direct 
aid to American commerce abroad through 
first class banking facilities. But after all 
its contribution is only a drop in the bucket 
to what could be done in that direction by 
American money, brains and energy under 
more liberal trading or reciprocal laws. 
Last year our corporation turned over 
many millions; but what a bagatelle after 
all as compared with the billions on which 
as a nation we yearly pay tribute to the 
old world,—through its banking agencies in 
every city and town of this land. It need 
not be claimed that we are too young a 
people to help ourselves in this. Our youth 
has never before been a bar to our achieve- 
ment. Neither can anyone doubt our su- 
premacy in natural resources and wealth. 
The answer to the strange condition of our 
servitude in this respect is found in the 
same cause which puts us to shame as a 
maritime nation, although we have a coast 
line exceeded only by that of Great Britain 
through her colonies. The reason why our 
own products are today being carried by 
the ships of other peoples is to be found 
in the same cause which holds us down and 
stamps us as a nation of local bankers and 
local traders instead of ‘world-traders’. We 
need a broadening of our view, a greater 
realization of our power and ultimate des- 
tiny. What was large yesterday is small 
today; what was far off, is now near; what 
was new and strange, what seemed and was 
difficult in the beginning of our era as a 
nation, is now old and familiar and easy. 
We are no more the child of the nations. 
We are the grown son and heir. We have 
become rich through our wonderful produc- 
ing powers; and that, too, in spite of our 
past mistakes. But, like the Florentines, 
we are still inviting the others to come and 
borrow of us and buy of us. If we would go 
forward in the next step, which all history 
bids us take in order to gain our position, 
we must become a nation of traders as well 
as producers. No such thing as_ polities 
should be injected into a convention of this 
kind; but I think no one will object if I 
refer to those stirring words of our mar- 
tyred President McKinley, who in his last 
great speech at Buffalo warned us as a 
people that if we expected to continue pro- 
ducing we must also trade. ‘If you expect,’ 
said he ‘to continue selling, you must also 
buy.’ Father of protection though he was, 
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McKinley had in him the elements of a 
broad and clear statesmanship; anxious 
though he was to foster American industry, 
he saw that the pendulum in order to pro- 
duce the right effect must swing only so far 
and then gradually return to center. He 
knew a plan whereby that. policy which 
was deemed necessary to create here a ‘nation 
of comfortable homes’, could be preserved 
and actually strengthened by a forward step 
in our career. The time has arrived, Mr. 
Chairman, when it is necessary to make the 
purchasing power of your money and mine 
equal to that possessed by the most favored 
citizen of the world. And he would be 
small patriot indeed who could not with 
joy unbounded hail the coming of that day, 
when our own ships will carry our own 
wares to distant shores, and when our own 
banks will handle our own business in for- 
eign lands.” 


SAVINGS BANKS IN LONDON 
SCHOOLS A FAILURE. 


AVINGS banks in the London, Eng., 
schools are a failure. According to 
the latest official return there were 

last year 463 banks in operation in 271 
separate schools. A sum of $182,470 was 


paid in by 63,309 depositors, and $183,150 


was withdrawn, the balance in hand of 
$91,410 at the end of the year being $480 
more than that with which the year began. 
Although the banks are undoubtedly popular, 
there is some difference of opinion as to 
whether they fulfill the purpose with which 
they were originally estavlished, which was 
to teach the children habits of thrift. The 
fact that, as a rule, nearly all the money 
paid in is withdrawn in the course of the 
vear is said by some critics to suggest that 
the banks are used for the convenience of 
the parents or in order that the children 
may save up small sums to spend in the 
holidays or at Christmas. 


RAILROAD SAVINGS BANK. 


N order to encourage thrift among its 
I employees the North Western Railway 
Company of England some years ago 
established a savings bank at which deposits 
as low as sixpence are received, four per 
cent. interest being paid on accounts up to 
200 pounds and two and = one-half per 
cent. on sums in excess of that amount. 
tast year 1,040 new accounts were opened 
and 104,672 pounds deposited. The total 
amount now standing to the credit of 11,003 
depositors is 893,762 pounds, representing 
an average sum of 81 pounds, 4 shillings, 6 
pence for each depositor. 





BRYAN’S ABSURDITY. 


EPRESENTATIVE Charles N. Fowler, 
of New Jersey, chairman of House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 


in an interview in the Journal of Com- 


merce and Commercial Bulletin regarding 
the bank deposit guarantee plan, said: 


I doubt whether there is any one who is 
more utterly and absolutely opposed to Mr. 
Bryan’s preposterous and ridiculous scheme 
for guaranteeing bank deposits than I am. 
It is just as absurd as it would be to pass 
a law requiring all life insurance companies 
to insure all lives without any examination 
of those insured, or a law requiring fire in- 
surance companies to insure all risks with- 
out examination of the property. Rejection 
and condemnation must necessarily follow 
an understanding of his scheme which was 
put forward as a vote catcher, and not be- 
cause he understood the economic principles 
and practices of banking. Indeed, I do not 
recall his application of any economic prin- 
ciples during his long public career that 
have been sound. 

But Mr. Bryan's proposition is no more 
untenable and superficial than are the twelve 
reasons given by ‘the American Bankers’ 
Association at Denver recently. Every one 
of the grounds advanced by that association 
apparently against the principles of equal 
protection to all bank creditors, noteholders 
and depositors will dissolve as quickly as 
Mr. Bryan’s fallacy upon a clear under- 
standing of the principles involved, and a 
full appreciation of the financial and cur- 
rency conditions existing in this country at 
the present time. 

Until the bankers of the United States are 
authorized and compelled to supervise 
themselves and made responsible for them- 
selves we shall vot secure the reforms that 
are essential to the protection of all bank 
eredits, to the more steady and permanent 
employment of labor, the protection of the 
manufacturer, the merchant and commerce 
generally against our annual spasms and 
periodic cataclysms. 

This principle of 
against themselves and _ business interests 
against the consequences flowing from the 
practices of some bankers, is now in opera- 
tion to a degree in the city of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and possibly some other 
commercial centers, where the clearing- 
house committees have their own corps cf 
bank examiners for the mutual protection 
of ‘the bankers of their respective cities. 

In a recent interview Mr. James RP. For- 
gan, one of the greatest. if indeed not the 
greatest commercial banker in the United 
States, is reported to have said: 

“At one of the banquets I 
Europe every one of ‘the speakers blamed 
the United States for the distress caused 
abroad, and they attributed it all to our 
bankirg system. I could not reply to the 
strictures of the Europeans simply because 
I knew they were deserved. I sat there and 
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protecting bankers 


attended in 


took it all as the representative of a faulty 
system must.’”’ 

Let us remember 
essential propositions: 

First—Since our standard value is gold, 
nothing is fit for bank reserves except gold. 

Second—There is absolutely no difference 
between a true bank note and a deposit sub- 
ject to check; both are equally a demand 
obligation of the bank, and it is only a mat- 
ter of convenience to the creditor of the 
bank whether he is a note holder or d>- 
positor. If he has the notes of a_ bank 
he can, by depositing them, convert them 
into a deposit subject to check. Why should 
he not with equal facility convert his de- 
posit into bank notes precisely as the cus- 
tomers of the Fank of France are doing 
every day. The amount of the debt of the 
bank and amount of the reserves remain the 
same in both cases. The conditions remain 
identically the same except that the con- 
venience of the public has been perfectly 
served. 


two fundamental and 


Bank Reserves SHoutp ALL BE IN GOLD. 

The following ends should, and must, be 
attained if our banking system is to become 
what it ought to be to best serve our 
business interests, and what its importance 
in the commerce of the world demands: 

First—Our bank reserves should all be in 
gold. 

Second—The requred 
should be maintained. 

Third—Our currency should be bank notes 
redeemable in gold coin and always direcily 
related to business transactions. Currency 
should never be issued by the Government 
because Government issues cannot be re- 
lated to current business transactions, and 
must always mislead the public and are 
certain to be so abused that disaster will 
certainly overtake the Government issuing 
its notes because no natural or economic 
law determines the amount of the issue. 

Fourth—The savings accounts of our 
banks should all be kept separate and apart 
from the commercial accounts, and invested 
strictly in accordance with law or pre- 
scribed rules. 

Fifth—All the trust funds held by banks 
should be kept separate and apart from all 
other accounts and disposed of in strict ac- 
cordance with the laws of the respective 
states or of prescribed rules. 

These things can never be secured with- 
out unifying and co-ordinating the banking 
interests of the United States, which cannot 
be accomplished if we start on the down- 
ward and fatal course of issuing United 
States notes to meet business requirements 
in accordance with the Democratic platform, 
and fatuously and foolishly taxing all banks 
to insure deposits in accordance with the 
Bryan plan, which is just as uneconomic. 
shallow and mad as his free coinage 
scheme at the ratio of sixteen to one, and 
his proposal to destroy our great railway 
systems through national and state owner- 


amount of reserves 





CURRENT OPINION. 


ship, and all his other hairbrained schemes 
touching economic questions. 

The consummate wisdom invariably shown 
bv Mr. Taft in relation to all the great 
problems he has so_ successfully met and 
solved, when applied to the financial and 
currency question, which is the greatest 
question now before the civilized world, will 
lead us unerringly to the right solution, 
and through his guidance we will secure for 
all our bank creditors, for all our business 
interests and American commerce, a scien- 
tific financial and currency system, which 
ought to be the best in the world. 


SINGLE NAME PAPER. 

AMES G. CANNON, vice-president of 
the Fourth National Bank of New 
York, was the chief speaker at the 

Illinois State Bankers’ Convention in ses- 
sion at Chicago October 13. His subject 
was “Buying Commercial Paper.” In part 
Mr. Cannon said: 


In the evolution of the banking and credit 
system during the last twenty-five years. 
the practice has grown up of firms and 
corporations borrowing money on the open 
market on their single name paper. It used 
to be the fashion to criticise single name 
paper, as it was assumed that raising 
money in ‘this way was a kiting operation. 
Many things have brought about a change 
in public opinion and to-day two-thirds of 
all the paper purchased by our banks, it is 
fair to say, is single name. Single name 
paper makes no pretense to being anything 
else than it appears—a simple promise to 
pay, based on a statement of facts which 
every intelligent banker should try to ob- 
tain for himself. 

The system of borrowing on single name 
paper is particularly confined to our Ameri- 
can market, 
so entirely different from the 
banking systems. In European 
with their system of central banking and 
their public discount markets, the mer- 
chant draws his bill on a bank to whom he 
is accredited, this bill is accepted by the 
bank. and has become a current article of 
sale in the public discount market. In the 
absence, therefore, of this system of draw- 
ing on a bank with whom the client is ac- 
eredited, the merchant in this country is 
obliged to issue his single name paper and 
the single name paper has by necessity and 
by experience become one of the most valu- 
able assets of the commercial banks of this 
country. 

I think it may 
from an_ historical 
reasons for 

Tne open 


European 
countries 


be well to also consider 
standpoint some of the 
this method of borrowing. 
market for single name paper 
originally was confined to New York city, 
with considerable purchases of paper in 
Boston, Philadelphia and throughout the 
Eastern States and it has only been dur- 
ing the last ten years that the market for 
this class of investment by banking institu- 
tions has broadened. Now the banks of the 
West and Southwest, have entered the field 
as commercial paper buyers, and the only 
part of our country at the present time 
which does not make investments of this 
character to any great extent is the South- 
ern States. 

At first the selling of commercial paper 
was confined almost exclusively to the dry 
goods trade in New York, as many houses 
in that line were old and well-established, 
and those especially which did a large com- 
mission business and which made large ad- 
vances to their mills were obliged to seek 
credit outside of their regular banks. The 
banking resources of the country were not 


because our banking system is: 
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then so large as now, and no individual 
bank could give the dry goods merchant in 
New York or Boston any vonsiderable line. 

It. therefore, became the practice of some 
of the best men in that trade in New York 
to call upon banking institutions other than 
their own and offer their concern’s paper, 
either in the form of acceptances of their 
mills or straight single name paper. At that 
time all of this business was done on what 
might be called ‘‘acauaintance sale.”’ One 
bank officer or director was acquainted with 
the merchant who wished to sell his paper 
and when the bark had money to invest 
the officer or director would either ask the 
merchant for his paper or that gentleman 
would call and offer his notes. 


THE POWER OF CAPITAL. 


ee . WILSON, president of 
Princeton University, in address 
before convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association: 
The most striking fact 
organization of modern 


most conspicuous, 
and the 


about the actnal 
society is that the 
the most readily wielded, 
most formidable power is not the 
power of government, but the power of 
capital. Men of our day in England and 
America have almost forgotten what it is to 
fear the government. but have found out 
what it is to fear the power of capital, to 
watch it with jealousy and suspicion, and 
trace to it the source of every open or 
hidden wrong. Our memories are not of 
history but of what our own lives and ex- 
periences and the lives and experiences of 
the men about us have disclosed. We have 
had no experience in our day or in the days 
of which our fathers have told us of the 
tyranny of governments, of their minute 
control and arrogant interference and arbi- 
trary regulation of our business and of our 
daily life, though it may be that we shall 
know something of it in the near future. 
We have forgotten what the power of gov- 
ernment means and have found out what 
the power of capital means; and so we do 
not fear government and are not jealous of 
political power. We fear capital and are 
jealous of its domination. There will be 
need of many cool heads and much excellent 
judgment amongst us to curb this new 
power without throwing ourselves back into 
the gulf of the old, from which we were the 
first of the nations of the world to find a 
practicable way of escape. 

The only forces that can save us from the 
one extreme or the other are those forces 
of social reunion and social reintegration 
which every man of station and character 
and influence in the country can in some 
degree and within the scope of his own life 
set afoot. We must open our minds wide 
to the new circumstances of our time, must 
bring about a new common understanding 
and effect a new co-ordination in the affairs 
which most concern us. Capital must give 
over its too great preoccupation with the 
business of making those who control it 
individually rich and must study to serve 
the interests of the people as a whole. It 
must draw near to the people and serve 
them in some intimate way of which they 
will be conscious. Voluntary co-operation 
must forestall the involuntary co-operation 
which legislators will otherwise seek to 
bring about by the coercion of law. Capital 
now looks to the people like a force and 
interest apart, with which they must deal 
as with a master and not as with a friend. 
Those who handle capital in the great in- 
dustrial enterprises of the country know 
how mistaken this attitude is. They see 
how intimately the general welfare and the 
common interest are connected with every 
really sound process of business, and how 
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all antagonisms and misunderstandings ham- 
per and disorganize industry. But no one 
can now mistake the fact and no one knows 
better than the manipulators of capital how 
many circumstances there are to justify the 
impression. We can never excuse Ourselves 
from the necessity of dealing with facts. 


GAMBLING ON A LARGE SCALE. 


N his address at the late convention of 
I the American Bankers’ Association, Mr. 
Alexander Gilbert, president of the 
New York Clearing-House Association, said: 


The Clearing-House bankers of New York 
deprecate as strongly as the most conser- 
vative member of this association the great 
speculative movements which occur from 
time to time in stocks and commodities, and 
would prevent them if possible, but they 
realize what every thoughtful man must 
realize, that dealing in stocks and bonds is 
just as legitimate a business calling as 
dealing in any of the commodities of life, 
and that among the things which are bought 
and sold in business, corporate securities 
have just as proper a place as the staple 
commodities or the luxuries of life. |The 
formation of pools or combinations, how- 
ever, for the purpose of promoting or carry- 
ing on these great speculative movements, 
bulling or bearing markets, advancing or 
depressing prices, is a form of gambling 
compared with which, in its effects upon 
society, all other forms pale into insignifi- 
eance. 


GUARANTY OF BANK DEPOSITS. 
ESTUS J. WADE, president 
F Mercantile 


of the 

Trust Company of St. 

Louis speaking before the American 

Bankers’ Association at Denver on the sub- 

ject of guaranty of bank deposits, said 
this: 


Any measure which makes banking safer, 
any measure which makes bank failures less 
frequent and less disastrous, any measure 
which compels the banker to conduct his 
institution along “safe and sane” lines, 
conforms to the object of legislation and 
safeguards the interests of stockholder and 
depositor. . 

It is deplorable that a financial theory 
which affects the interests and calling of 
every member of this organization, and 
those we represent, should be made an issue 
between the political parties in this cam- 
paign. 

Whatever we, as individuals, think about 
the guaranty of bank deposits, we must feel 
that it is unfortunate to have the question 
dragged into politics. 

One state, the newest in the Republic, is 
experimenting with taxation or assessment 
to guarantee bank deposits. The question 
of the legality or constitutionality of this 
principle is now in the courts. 

Every assessment or tax levied upon and 
required to be paid by banking institutions, 
to pay the deposits of a defunct institution, 
is, therefore, an appropriation of a part of 
the property of the stockholders of solvent 
banks for private purposes. In the case of 
the Oklahoma Banking Act, however, the 
assessment required to be levied upon the 
banking institutions for the creation of a 
depositors’ guaranty fund is not levied for 
any public purpose, but is levied for the 
purpose of securing to private individuals 
who are so unfortunate as to have their 
money deposited in insolvent banks a pay- 
ment of the debt of the bank to them. The 
assessment, therefore, takes the money of 
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the stockholders of the solvent banking in- 
stitutions to pay the debts of insolvent cor- 
porations to their depositors. It is unjust 
in that it attempts to favor the creditors of 
banking institutions by special legislative 
protection over the creditors of other sorts 
of business corporations. 

It is unjust in that it takes the private 
property of the stockholders of solvent 
banks to pay the deposit creditors of in- 
solvent banks. This is not taking private 
property for public use. It is the taking 
of the private property of one class of citi- 
zens for the private benefit of another class 
of citizens, and is therefore indefensible 
upon any theory of taxation or upon any 
theory of just governmental principles. 


OUR UNPROGRESSIVE BANKING 
SYSTEM. 


ON. MYRON T. HERRICK, former 
governor of Ohio, and chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Society 

for Savings of Cleveland, thus characterized 
our banking system in an address before 
the bankers’ convention at Denver: 

We 
were 
pound 


that the railroads 
thirty years ago when forty and fifty 
rails were relied upon to carry the 
trains. To-day 120 ton locomotives are 
running over 100 pound rails. The banking 
System of the country remains practically 
where it was years ago. 


are in the position 


If the banking system remains practically 
where it was years ago—an assertion hardly 
to be disputed, it has actually not only 
failed to make progress, but relatively has 
been going backward, for the business of 
the country has increased enormously. 


TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS. 


RECKINRIDGE JONES, in address 
before Trust Company Section ol 
American Bankers’ Association: 


are 
Co- 


The trust, company and the bank 
fundamentally different institutions. 
ordinate branches of finance, each is neces- 
sary to meet the varying needs of a 
complex-developed business community. In 
the rural district and in the ordinary town 
and small city there is no occasion for a 
trust company. There must be unusual con- 
ditions if it can thrive there. This is not 
due to prejudice or want of experience, but 
to the fact that the business on which a 
trust company must live does not, as a rule, 
exist there. 


PROTECTING BANK DEPOSITORS. 


LEXANDER- GILBERT, | president 
New York Clearing-House <Associa- 
tion, in address at the convention of 

American Bankers’ Association: 


If more legislation is needed to protect 
bank depositors, let it be such as will dif- 
ferentiate the various classes of institutions 
which are doing a general banking business 
—the bank which deals in corporate securi- 
ties—the commercial bank, trust companies 
and savings banks. Confine each to its 
legitimate function, provide proper limita- 
tions and restrictions with regard to invest- 
ments; also adequate and thorough super- 
vision. 


the 














N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, or. the whole, pro- 
I ceeded faster than the development of South America; but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary develop- 
ment in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the 
northern boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—Theodore Roose- 


velt. 





COMMERCIAL PAPER IN MEXICAN BANKS. 


a recent interview with the Mexican 
Herald of Mexico City, Romulo Far- 
rera, the manager of the Bank of 
Chiapas and the head of the big commer- 
cial house of Vicente Farrera, an_ institu- 
tion of seventy years’ standing, gave an in- 
teresting insight of the banking situation 
and operation of banks, together with the 
status of commercial paper in the republic. 
Mr. Farrera has made a close study of 
both banking and commercial conditions 
for many years past and, having had ex~ 


tensive experience in each channel, his re- 


marks carry weight. This was the inter- 
view: 

Commercial paper is the most important 
subject that has been touched upon in con- 
nection with the reforms of the banking 
law and in order to give my opinion upon 
this subject I should deal with the mat- 
ter at length without reserve, in order to do 


justice to it. 
Monetary CHANGE Witnovt A RESERVE. 


At the time when the monetary reform 
was being discussed, two of the prominent 
economists of this country expressed con- 
tradictory views, the theories of one being 
founded upon scientific and economic rea- 
sons and supported by authorities on the 
point at issue. He maintained that the 
monetary reform could not be effected 
without the possession of a_ proportional 
reserve in gold coin. In spite of the rea- 
sons and arguments that were advanced in 
support of this contention, the opinion of 
the second economist prevailed and the 
reform was carried out without the reserve 
which was considered .by the first to be 
inaispensable. It appears that we have 
been following in the footsteps of Russia, 
regarding the monetary reform, which she 
happily accomplished five or six years be- 
fore we did. 

We have, 


however, deviated in a_ sense 


from the channel followed by Russia, as 
regards one of the principal points in ef- 
fecting a change in the monetary system, 
.0or Russia borrowed from France and from 
other countries nearly one billion dollars 
for her reserve fund before establishing 
the new systems, Russia being to a certain 
extent not unlike Mexico in point of lack 
of economic resources. 

This goes to show that economic-scien- 
tific theories should not be inflexibly ap- 
plied without previous and careful study of 
actual conditions, for many a time the very 
persons whom we hold to be masters of the 
subject confound our ideas by the men- 
tion of false theories upon which they base 
their arguments and, naturally, if such a 
basis is sophistical, all doctrines and de- 
ductions arising therefrom are false. 


Evrorpean Banks NATIONAL BANKs. 


It has been suggested that we apply 
the methods which are followed in the 
great financial and commercial centers of 
the world, and we have been told, as an 
example, about the Bank of France and the 
Bank of Spain as banks of issue, as com- 
pared with our banks, but such a compari- 
son cannot be accepted, for the reason that 
the Bank of Spain, for instance, has a 
capital of one hundred and _ fifty million 
pesetas and a reserve fund of twenty mil- 
lions, against a circulation of almost. six 
hundred millions, so that the capital in- 
vested does not represent more than one- 
tenth of the bank’s circulation. 

The Bank of France has a circulation 
of 4,800,000,000 frances that is, twenty 
times its capital. On the other hand, our 
National bank has a combined fund of capi- 
tal and reserve of more than fifty-nine mil- 
lion pesos, as against only thirty-four million 
pesos in circulation. Thus we may see that 
the subject of circulation is a vital point 
for the European banks just mentioned, 


AND 
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while for the National bank it is of a sec- 
ondary nature, and consequently the rules 
applicable to the foreign banks can hardly 
be applied to our own bank. Moreover, 
the importance of bank notes in Spain is 
so great that it represents 62 per cent. of 
the liabilities of the bank, and the notes of 
the Bank of France represent 80 per cent. 
of its liabilities, while in our National 
bank its notes represent only 12 per cent. 

From another point of view, it is impos- 
sible to compare the importance of tran- 
sactions in the great commercial and finan- 
cial centers with ours. The Bank of France, 
for example, discountea over 7,600,000 notes 
and documents last year, or an average of 
more than 20,000 a day, while the number 
of notes discounted by the National Bank 
of Mexico in one year will hardly equal 
the number of those discounted by the 
Bank of France in three days. 


WHAT SOUTH AMERICA OFFERS 
US. 

I THINK that many Americans will come 
here, and that their adaptability will 
aid them in their South American un- 

dertakings. I find that in physique, mind 

and manners, their equipment is somewhat 
better than that of most Europeans, when 

Americans and Europeans are both. tested 

in these peculiar conditions. Our people 

will get along better witn the natives and 
stand the climate better. 

I anticipate objections to this view of 
American adaptability. ‘The Germans and 
the English, it will be said, have given 
proof of talent in their dealings with South 
Americans. Very well. “That is admitted. 
I am not speaking of past performance, 
but of natural capacity. In our country 
we learn how to deal with all sorts of 
people and nearly every climatic excess. 
wvown here I note the resultant power—the 
quick mastery of new physical and social 
problems. 

And such considerations make one notice 
more alertly certain tendencies in that vig- 
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orous element of the population composed 
of mining and railroad men; _ tendencies 
which might suggest to Mr. Wister and Mr. 
Remington that the dear departed Wild 
West is coming to life again in Bolivia. 
Our own Wild West taking a fresh start 
below the equator? If that be true, we 
shall soon begin to hear about mines of 
tin, of copper, of silver, of gold, and of 
literary opportunity. Actually, in this 
country, so rich in natural resources, but 
still inhabited, except at a few points, by 
Indians only, one now sees reproduced the 
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conditions which in our own West have 
ceased to exist, and practices lingering like 
things out of date in the United States— 
Marrion Wilcox in = Putnam’s and The 
Reader. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

OSE Y LIMANTOUR, Secretary of 
the Treasury of Mexico, who, after 
President Diaz is perhaps the person whose 
name is most closely connected with the 
wonderful economic unfolding of that 
country in the course of the last fifteen 
years, recently granted a long interview on 
events of special interest to the United 
States and Mexico. 
Mr. Limantour 


expressed the 
that the present friendly relations between 
Mexico and the United States will steadily 
broaden. 


opinion 


In the opinion of the Minister, the finan- 
cial depression from which Mexico is emerg- 
ing will prove beneficial ultimately. He 
believes that the new banking laws 
will greatly strengthen the fiscal position 
of the country. 


also 


“In regard to the American Nation and 
people,” said Mr. Limantour, “I affirm 
with all sincerity that each day the exact 
and just knowledge of the qualities of the 
neighboring nation and its beneficial ef- 
fect in our country grows in all classes of 
society. Cultured and intelligent men ap- 
preciate what the American nation means 
for the civilization of the world. Business 
peopie give just as exact an account of 
the benefits which American capital 
brings to the nation, and of the manner 
in which it has modified their economic 
and social life. Even the inferior classes 
see in the American the man who works, 
who makes efforts, and who, in brief, pro- 
duces remunerative labor and betters the 
material conditions of the workingman. 

“In fact, I do not believe that there is 
any anti-American sentiment in Mexico. 
If there is any it exists only at times in the 
case of some workmen and mechanics who 
believe themselves ill-used when foreign 
heads are put over them. Our workmen are 
sensitive. They ill brook what they con- 
sider an injury to their dignity. When 
it happens that heads do not know this 
trait friction results, giving rise to the 
supposed bad feeling. Thus the ill-feeling 
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against foreigners which has been spoken 
of is more imaginary than actual. Many 
who declaim against the introduction of 
American capital in our business enter- 


prises, when the time comes take advan- 


them 
any 


tage of the 
and reap 
scruples. 

“The business depression in Mexico is 
steadily disappearing, and perhaps by the 
beginning of the new year it will have 
spent itself. Its causes have been very 
complex. On the one hand, it was occa- 
sioned by the generally bad condition of 
business in the United States and Europe, 
aggravated -by the sudden diminution in 
our export products, but fortunately the 
position of the markets of the world is be- 
coming better. 

“If the depression has disturbed our 
merchants and our business men in gen- 
eral, in exchange it has given every one 
an excellent admonition to greater cau- 
tion. Thus the depression has served to 
point out some defects which existed in 
our banking operations, which, if it had 
not appeared, it would have been difficult 
to discover. While the situation was un- 
disturbed and credit easy to get, every- 
thing seemed to be running perfectly. 
When, however, the critical moment ar- 
rived, the deficiencies of the system nat- 
urally showed themselves. To remedy these 
deficiencies the Treasury Department has 
deemed it necessary to promulgate the 
recent laws on credit institutions, and T am 
sure that these measures will place us on 
a much more solid basis than formerly. 


facilities presented to 
their harvest without 


These measures have, indeed, been so effi- 
cacious that there now exists no fear ot 
anything grave or prejudicial happening i: 
the conduct of business. We have not had 
any sensational failures, no bank has found 
itself embarrassed and the merchants who 
were obliged to surrender their estates to 
their creditors were not only few but of 
minor importance. 

“The Government has been criticised on 
account of laws promulgated in an effort to 
remedy the anomalous situation created by 
the management of the banks of emission, 
the assertion having been ventured that in 
such critical times a measure so_ radical 
should not have been carried out. But if, 
in order to cure, one waits until the in- 
valid is altogether healthy, there is danger 
of his dying, whereas by attending to him 
when he is ill, it is possible that he may be 
completely cured.” 


OUR TRADE WITH MEXICO. 


HEN it is learned that over one- 
half of the foreign merchandise 
consumed in Mexico is supplied by 

the United States, and that the total value 
ot the imports from this country for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, was $58,- 
617,593 (gold), it will be understood how 
strong are the ties of commerce between 
the two republics. 

The United States transacts with Mexico 
more than three times the amount of trade 
that either Great Britain or Germany does 
and five-fold the business that is reported 
by France. And if we add together the 
imports into Mexico from all of Europe 
and the United Kingdom there is _ still 
shown a balance in favor ef the United 
States of nearly $10,000,000 annually.—The 
Mining World. 


AGRICULTURAL BANK IN BRAZIL. 


ONSUL-GENERAL GEORGE EE. 
ANDERSON, of Rio de Janeiro, for- 
wards the following outline features 

of a new agricultural bank which is to be 
established in Brazil for the relief of finan- 
cial stress among agriculturists and for de- 
veloping plantations along modern lines: 


The announcement of the regulations of 
the Banco Agricola, or argricultural bank, 
established by the Federal Government of 
Brazil, as provided for in a law passed by 
the ‘Brazilian Congress in November, 1907, 
indicates that this institution is likely to 
develop into one of the most notable fea- 
tures of national finance. These regulations, 
just promulgated, indicate that the institu- 
tion rests upon a plan for aiding the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. which is 
quite original and probably without pre- 
eedent anywhere. It contemplates a system 
of loaning money on agricultural security 
which extends from Rio de Janeiro to th¢ 
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remotest parts of the Republic. The domi- 
nant idea is that this bank, established by 
the authority of the Government, and sup- 
plied with funds by the Government, is to 
be the central bank for 4 series of state or 
district banks now in the course of estab- 
lishment by the several state governments. 
\side from general deposits, including gov- 
ernmental deposits, it is provided that this 
central bank shall use in its business an 
amount of money equal to its capital out of 
the surplus or reserve funds of the Govern- 
ment savings bank. The regulations pro- 
vide that the capital of the bank shall be 
9,000,000 gold, divided into 150,000 shares 
of $60 each. The capital is payable in in- 
stallments, the first of twenty per cent. and 
he rest at intervals of thirty days. 


RELATION OF CENTRAL TO State Banks. 


The business of the bank is prictically 
limited to the extension of credit to agri- 
ultural interests by dealing in notes 
ind other paper’ based upon agricul- 
tural securities, and it is expected that 
its practical operation will consist very 
largely in the purchase or discount of 
mortgage notes taken from planters and 
igricultural societies or syndicates by the 
state or district banks. In general the re- 
lation of this central to the state or district 
banks is the critical point in its business. 
it is provided in the regulations that the 
central bank may purchase of the _ state 
banks hypothecary notes issued by such 
state banks bearing seven per cent. interest 
and having the guaranty of the respective 
state government as well. On the basis of 
these state-bank notes thus secured the 
central bank may issue hypothecary notes 
of its own, bearing five per cent. interest, 
payable annually, up to the full amount of 
the hypothecary notes of the state institu- 
tions held by it, but not to exceed a total 
of five times the capital of the central bank. 
The hypothecary notes issued by the central 
bank, however, must be issued in series 
with the consent of the federal minister of 
finance, and will have the guaranty of the 
Federal Government as to the payment of 
the five per cent. interest. Such hypothecary 
notes of the central bank, therefore, are in 
the nature of bonds. and will constitute in 
a way an internal issue of bonds guaran- 
teed by the Federal Government. 

The hypothecary notes of the state banks 
upon which the success of the enterprise 
depends more or less are to be based upon 
state security and apparently are without 
limit as to their original security. The par- 
ticular favor to agricultural interests is 
given in the provisions which permit the 
central bank to undertake the purchase or 
discount of credit paper issued by the state 
banks or by co-operative or other agricul- 
tural societies. Whose members are each and 
severally liable for the whole of the loan. 
and guaranteed by the state banks and 
arising out of the following transactions: 
1, loans on agricultural security for periods 
not exceeding one year; b, the discount of 
land bills (etras de terra) for terms not 
exceeding one year when such bills sre 
guaranteed by two solvent firms, of which 
ene must be a farmer. planter, or manu- 
facturer, and in addition to such guarantee 
the guarantee of the state itself; and c. to 
discount warrants and merchandise bills 
(letras e bilhetes de mereadorias) drawn in 
accordance with existing laws. These land 
bills or letras de terra are in effect promis- 
sory notes good only in the state in which 
they are made, heing of Portuguese origin 
and at present of limited use. The merch- 
andise bills and warrants are of the general 
nature of warehouse certificates. 

In line with the general business of the 
branch or state banks the central bank may 
loan money to agricultural syndicates or 
co-operative societies for periods not to 
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exceed two years and may act as a broker 
for the purchase and sale of hypothecary 
notes on commission. It may receive ordi- 
nary commercial accounts according to the 
banking rules generally obtaining in Brazil. 
The bank is authorized to deal directly with 
customers in the several states where no 
state or branch banks are established, to 
establish agencies or branches of its own 
in the interior, and to receive accounts in 
the nature of savings deposits and pay 
upon such deposits a higher rate of interest 
than that allowed on other accounts. The 
federal treasury is authorized to advance 
money to the banco agricola out of the 
funds of the Government savings bank and 
on these advances two per cent. interest is 
to be paid. 


Bank 1s Estasuisuep To Revieve AcGricur- 
TURISTS. 


This banco agricola has been established 
by the Government in response to a long 
course of agitation from the agricultural 
interests of the country, and while it is 
expected that the stock will be subscribed 
readily by Prazilian financial interests which 
are concerned in agricultural matters the 
Federal Government itself is authorized to 
take whatever part it may be deemed ad- 
visable in order to insure governmental con- 
trol. One of the long-standing complaints 
of the agricultural interests of Brazil has 
been a lack of facilities for borrowing money 
with which to carry on their business. The 
average Brazilian planter has long been 
accustomed to raise his crops on _ credit. 
The owner of a coffee estate generally bor- 
rows from the ‘“‘commissario’”’ or buyer of 
coffee what money he needs for the pay- 
ment of labor required for the care and 
cultivation of his trees, for gathering and 
packing the crop, and for other advances to 
get the crop to market. Money is generally 
advanced to cover the entire living expenses 
of the planter’s establishment, and _ the 
whole transaction is in effect a sale of the 
crop in advance on the basis of a yearly 
settlement in which the planter pays high 
rates of interest, and often is compelled to 
relinquish his rights to his product at a low 
price. The planters have claimed that with 
proper banking facilities, whereby they may 
be able to borrow money at fair rates of 
interest on their land or their crops, they 
will be in a position to protect themselves 
from both unfair dealing and temporary un- 
favorable turns in the market. They also 
will be able to secure funds for developing 
their estates upon modern lines. 


NEW MEXICAN CREDIT INSTITU- 
TION. 


UBSCRIPTIONS were closed in New 
York October 28 by the National City 
Bank and Speyer & Co. for $20,000,000 

thirty-five year two and one-half per cent. 
sinking fund gold bonds of the Caja de 
Prestamos para Obras de _ Irrigacion y 
Fomento de la Agricultura, S. A. (Institu- 
tion for Encouragement of Irrigation Works 
and Development of Agriculture, S. <A.) 
These bonds form part of an issue of 50,- 
000,000 pesos, and the principal, interest and 
sinking fund are unconditionally guaranteed 
by the Mexican Government. 

After November 1, 1918, a cumulative 
sinking fund of not less than 1% per cent. 
of the total amount of bonds issued be- 
comes operative, the bonds to be drawn for 
redemption at par and interest, and bonds 
so drawn are to be kept alive for the bene- 
fit of the sinking fund, and the interest 
accruing thereon is to be added to the 
sinking fund. 

Senor Lic. Don Jose Y. Limantour, Sec- 
retary of State and of the Department of 
Finance and Public Credit of Mexico, in a 
letter dated October 19, 1908, writes in part 
as follows: 

The “Institution for the Encouragement of 
Irrigation Works and Development of Agri- 
culture, S. A.” (Caja de Prestamos para 
Obras de Irrigacion y Fomento de la Agri- 
cultura, S. A.), is organized for a term of 
fifty years (unless its existence be extended 
by a law of Congress and by resolution of 
its stockholders) under the Concession of 
September 3, 1908, granted to the Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, the Banco de Londres y 
Mexico, the Banco Central Mexicano and the 
Banco Mexicano de Comercio e Industria, 
with a capital of not less than $5,000,009 
U. S. gold (10,000,000 pesos) fully paid. 
Under the terms of the concession, this 
capital can under no circumstances be in- 
creased or decreased without authority of 
the Department of Finance and _ Public 
Credit. 

This institution has authority to make 
loans for the encouragement of irrigation 
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and agricultural works and stock raising, 
and, in exceptional cases, for the develop- 
ment of combustible minerals and to ad- 
vance funds to metallurgical enterprises: 
all such loans to be either secured by mort- 
gage and pledge of property, or to be guar-~ 
anteed by a bank operating under a Federal 
Coneession, or by a company chartered by 
the Federal Government to finance enter- 
prises falling within the sphere of this con- 
cession. The amount which may be loaned 
on mortgage may never exceed 60 per cent. 
of the value of the property pledged. 

The concession provides, among other 
things, that the board of directors shall con- 
sist of fifteen members, of whom three shall 
be appointed by the Mexican Government, 
and no action can be taken if one of the 
said three representatives of the Govern- 
ment interposes his veto. Under the Mexi- 
ean law, auditors (comisarios) must examine 
and approve the accounts before the yearly 
balance sheet can be submitted to the stock- 
holders, and one of these auditors (comi- 


sarios), as well as his substitute, shall like-- 


wise be appointed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

The total issue ef bonds authorized is 
limited to $25,000,000 U. S. Gold (50,000,000 
pesos), or the equivalent thereof in foreign 
money, and, in pursuance of the law of 
June 17, 1908. the bonds which you are 
offering for sale are unconditionally guaran- 
teed, as to principal, interest and sinking 
fund, by the Mexican Government by en- 
dorsement on each bond. 

The concession provides that the “Caja de 
Prestamos’”” can make no further issue of 
bonds than above stated without the ex- 
press authority of the Congress of the 
United States of Mexico. In case authority 
to make further issues of Guaranteed Bonds 
be obtained, then the cavital stock must be 
proportionately increased and fully paid, so 
that the paid-up capital stock of the ‘Caja 
de Prestamos’’ may never be less than one- 
fifth of the amount of its bonds guaranteed 
by the Mexican Government. 

Under the terms of the concession, ten 
per cent. of the net profits of the ‘“‘Caja de 
Prestamos” are set aside each year as a 
reserve fund, until such fund shall amount 
to one-half the capital stock. 

The general result of a comparison be- 
tween the ordinary revenue and expenditure 
of the Mexican Government for a series of 
years is as follows, Mexican Currency: 


Fiscal Ordinary 


1903-1904 $86.473,800.94 
1905-1906 101,972 
1906-1907 114,286, 
1907-1908 

Partly 111,214,900.00 
Estimated. 









Ordinary 
Years Revenue in Cash. Expenditure in Cash. Revenue. 
$76,381,643.22 
1904-1905 92,083, 886.66 79,152, 
3.70 79,466,9 
122.05 85,076,640.51 


11.68 92'505.712.02 


92,258,100.00 


HARRIMAN PLANS IN MEXICO. 


DESPATCH from Merida, Mexico, 
says that E. S. Cravath of New York, 
who is said to represent E. H. Har- 
riman, has acquired a controlling interest 
in the United Railways of Yucatan and that 
an initial payment of $7,000,000 has been 
made. The system radiates out of Merida. 
It is further reported that Mr. Harriman 
now owns the Pan-American railroad which 
runs from a point on the National Tehuan- 
tepec line to the Guatemalan border and 
that the two systems are to be connected 
by the building of about 400 miles of new 
road. 


MEXICO’S IRRIGATION PLAN. 


M RIBON, one of the foreign engi- 
e neers connected with the irriga- 
tion projects of the Government 
of Mexico, was recently in New York city 
on his way from Europe to Mexico, where 
he expects to examine more fully the plans 
and to assist in the execution of the works 
for which the issue of bonds of $25,000,000 
recently announced will supply the capital. 
Public offering of these issues will shortly 
be made simultaneously here and in Europe. 
Speaking of the undertakings in which 
these funds are to be employed, M. Ribon 
said to the “Wall Street Journal:” 

The Mexican irrigation projects do not 
include any particular locality but apply to 
various districts in which the hazards of 
crop growing have been so great as to dis- 
courage the occupancy of the soil. Damages 
from flood have been common yet preventa- 
ble. The funds for these irrigation projects 
are to be spent so that Mexico may more 
nearly restore the balance between her own 
food consumption and the supply. At pres- 
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ent Mexico imports a large proportion of her 
annual food products. 

Another object in these irrigation projects 
is to develop localities lying along her rail- 
roads, so «as to increase the volume of 
traffic. The irrigation districts lie in both 
the Gulf and the Pacific slopes of Mexico, 
as well as in the plateaux, and are part of 
a general plan of the government to upply 
its borrowing power to the encouragement 
of its fundamental industries. They include 
both publie lands and lands already privately 
settled. 

The expenditure of funds 
auspices is certain to greatly 
value of real estate and tv broaden the basis 
of assessment for public income. The Mexi- 
can authorities anticipate in this one of the 
most profitable uses of the public credit. 


under such 
enhince the 


GOING INTO FOREIGN 
BANKING. 


BANK has been started in Mexico 

City bearing the sprightly name of 

the Caja de Prestamos para Obras de 
Irrigacion y Fomento de la Agricultura, 
S. A. “How would you like to draw a 
check on it?”’—Wall Street Journal. 

For our part we should be delighted to 
draw a check, especially so since the cash 
has been furnished for its establishment by 
Tio Sam.—Mewican Financier. 


“SAM” 


FOREIGN CAPITAL IN MEXICO. 


OOD effects are following the with- 
drawal of the proposed amendment to 
the Mexican mining laws prohibiting 

mines from being owned and operated by 
other than Mexican corporations. 

During the past six months nearly every 
plan for the establishment of new industries 
had been held in abeyance until the question 
of financial assistance was settled, and in- 
asmuch as the mining industry was given 
a strong impulse through the withdrawal of 
section 144 of the proposed mining law, 
simultaneously with the extension of the 
concession exempting from import duties 
all machinery and supplies intended for the 
development of new enterprises, more than 
ordinary inducements are now open to the 
investor, and, according to information ob- 
tained in industrial circles, several com- 
panies are now being organized to invest 
comparatively large capital in the states 
of San Luis, Queretaro and Guanajuato. 

In San Luis Potosi the mining industry 
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will receive an impulse from local and out- 
side capital. The state does not depend 
largely on agriculture, and its resources 
arise from mining and manufacturing. 

The companies affected by the suppres- 
sion of the measure are numberless, for the 
resources of the state in the mining region 
along the zone of Catorce and on the west 
are almost inexhaustible. 

That the rejection of the article men- 
tioned of the mining law has caused a good 
effect is evidenced by the enthusiasm ex- 
hibited freely by Mexican and _ foreigners 


alike. 


MEXICAN CREDITS. 


I‘ writing of “Mexican Trade” Vice- 
Consul-General T. Ayres Robertson of 
Monterrey, Mexico, says: 
Another point which the American manu- 
facturer has insisted upon up to the present 
time is that no goods shall leave his factory 
or the United States without his first having 
received full payment therefor. This method 
is directly opposed to that pursued by 
European shippers who are always willing 
to grant terms and time to purchasers of 
established solveney. The Mexican mer- 
chant takes the position that he should not 
be called upon to trust his money with a 
foreign manufacturing concern, if that con- 
cern is not willing to trust him with their 
goods. 

There are methods of ascertaining the 
solvency and financial responsibility of con- 
cerns in Mexico the same as in the United 
States, and the same credits and terms 
should be accorded the Mexican buyer as is 
customary to the same class of purchaser 
in the United States. There is no question 
that the American manufacturers can 
greatly increase trade with Mexico if they 
will endeavor to study the trade conditions 
of the country and try to meet the Mexican 
buyer on anything like the same footing as 
do the European merchants. 


MONETARY CIRCU- 
LATION. 


ONSUL GEORGE E. ANDERSON, 
of Rio de Janeiro, reports that under 
the new currency law of Brazil the 

monetary circulating medium is _ slowly 
shifting from the basis of  inconvertible 
paper to the gold basis. He says: 


BRAZILIAN 


Practically the 
in circulation in 
tion of the Republic 
1906 there was coined a 
third of a million dollars. 


only gold and silver money 
Brazil since the proclama- 
was coined in 1907. In 
total of about a 
Previous to that 
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Brazil 
und a 


time the only money in circulation in 
was the inconvertible paper money 
few copper coins used chiefly by banks for 
making change and with the addition of 
necessary nickel coins for amounts less than 
one milreis, the latter worth at present 
exchange 30 cents. 

The total amount of silver coined since 
the new coinage was inaugurated, is 9,054,000 
milreis, or, at present exchange, $2,716,200. 
The amount of gold coined is at par ex- 
change the equivalent of $62,572, and the 
total of gold and silver coined amounts to $2,- 
778,772. This is practically the total of the 
coin in circulation, and with a population of 
16,000,000 amounts to 17.36 cents per capita. 
The Caixa de Conversao, or exchange 
bureau, since its organization under the new 
regime, has issued a total of 98,350,120 
milreis, or $29,491,536, now outstanding. 
This money is issued against gold of the 
equivalent value in the Brazilian Treasury. 
The total of all gold and silver money and 
of paper money secured by gold in the 
treasury amounts to .270,308, a per capita 
‘irculation of $2.0136 in American money. 

The amount of inconvertible paper money 
in circulation in Bratil has been reduced in 
recent years in accordance with the an- 
nounced policy of the Government, the 
imount in circulation on August 31. 1898, 
being 788,551,614 milreis, compared with 
642,963,951 milreis in circulation on February 
29, 1908, according to a statement in the 

present exchange this 


Diario Oficial. At 
circulation has a gold value of $192,889,185, 
16,000,000 amounts 


which at a population of 
inconvertible paper. The 


to $12 per capita, 

total per capita circulation of Brazil at 
present, therefore, is substantially $14.0136, 
of which one-seventh is in coin or based 
upon gold. 


as 


NATIONAL RAILROAD OF MEXICO. 


HE National Railroad of Mexico has 
issued its report for the year ended 
June 30, 1908. As the company re- 
cently changed its fiscal year, so as to end 
June 30, instead of December 31, a com- 
parison for two years only is possible 
(Mexican currency). 
this 


Says: 


the “Wall 


Commenting on 
Street Journal” 


report, 


In the of the 


of what the railroads 
United States experienced, the last fiscal 
year with the National Railroad of Mexico 
was a period of very slight changes in earn- 
ings and expenses, The decline in gross 
earnings was negligible, less than two per 
cent., while expenses of operation were so 
successfully restricted that the loss of net 


light 


1908. 
$15,601,301 
9,915,159 


$5,686,150 


Expenses 


Reduced to 
net would be, 


United 
United 


States currency, 
States currency: 
$2,843,075 

660,340 


Net earnings 
Other income 


503.415 
250 


Total income 


Int., taxes, rent, etc. 


Surplus 
Preferred dividend 


Net surplus 
*Equal to 1.85 per 


cent. earned on the 


ded 
(71 


earnings Was only a 
half of one per cent. 
The year’s surplus 
ous deductions from income was cut 
by almost one-half, and equaled but 1.85 
per cent. on the $28,832,925 preferred stock, 
as compared with 3.50 per cent. the previous 
year; but this fact was due not so much 
to increase in interest on bonded or other 
debt as to an incidental increase in dis- 
counts charged off on account of the exten- 
sion of the company’s $8,500,000 gold notes 
and the sale of $1,500,000 additional notes. 
All of these notes mature in April, 1909, and 
as the plan of consolidation of the Mexican 
railroads under government auspices pro- 
vides for the financing of the short term 
obligations outstanding, the company will 
shortly be relieved of this drain upon its 
income. While this discount cannot prop- 
erly be credited to earnings on the stock or 
regarded as a part thereof, nevertheless the 
comparison of surplus income with the pre- 
vious year’s record would have been more 
favorable if some less expensive form of 
financing had been possible. 
The decrease of $87,297 in 
income was due_ principally 
dividends received on stocks 
panies owned, the remainder the 
ence having been caused by smaller 
balances on deposit and smaller 
receipts. The total income from 
tion and other sources and the charges 
against the same, all in United States cur- 
rency, compare with the previous figures as 
follows: 
Total income 
Deduct: 
Taxes 
tentals 
3ond interest 
Discount on securities 
sold and extended 
General interest and 
exchange 
Additions and better- 
ments Texas-Mex- 
ico Railroad 


shade more than one- 


over charges and vari- 
down 


miscellane 
to $51,237 


of other 
of 


us 

less 
com- 
differ- 

cash 
exchange 
transport .- 


Dec. $105,638 
Ine. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 


Inc. 


Ine. 


Total 
from 
Balance 


deductions 
income ....$2,.969,250 
of income.. $534,165 


Inc. 


Dec. $473,920 


PROMOTING TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA. 


A’ a means of promoting trade with 
Latin America, an organization could 

be advantageously formed, composed of 
the leading business houses in the cities 
most interested in cultivating trade with 
the southern countries. 


1907. 
$15,874,669 


10,151,838 


$5,722,831 Dec. 


the dollar, 


Changes. 
Dec. $2 
Dec. 236,679 


$36,681 


50 cents for silver the 


$2,861,416 
747,637 


$3.609,053 


2,600,968 


$1,008,085 

576,658 

31,427 
$28,832,925 preferred stock. 


va Ved 


Dec. $105.638 


Inc. 368,282 
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Such an organization should be of a busi- 
ness character purely and of an entirely 
practical character, and with its head office 
located in New York. 

The opportunities for the extension of 
American trade and enterprise throughout 
Mexico, Central America and South Amer- 
ica will never be properiy availed of until 
they are investigated by practical business 
men, and the meritorious openings for our 
commerce and capital taken up by a prop- 
erly organized body possessing the ability 
and means to carry on large undertakings. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—Speyer & Co. of New York city have 
completed the formation of a syndicate to 
take $25,000,000 bonds of the company or- 
ganized in Mexico and supportea by the 
Mexican Government which is to put into 
effect irrigation projects on a large scale. 
The issuing company is the Institution for 
the Encouragement of Irrigation Works and 
Development of Agriculture in the United 
States of Mexico. The bonds mature in 
thirty-five years, bear interest at four and 
a half per cent., are payable in gold and 
are guaranteed as to principal, interest and 
sinking fund by the Mexican Government. 


The National City Bank of New York 
city will be associated with Speyer & Co. 
in the sale of the bonds in this country, 
but the issue is to be an internationa) one. 


‘the foreign houses in the syndicate are 
wpeyer Bros., London; Lazard Speyer-El- 
lison, Frankfort; Deutsche Bank, Berlin, 
and Teixera de Mattos Bros., Amsterdam. 


—The work of remodeling the building 
of the Banco Internacional Hipotecario, 
on Calle Cadena, Mexico City, is nearing 
completion and all of the walls have been 
taken out, leaving the entire weight of the 
building on eight marble columns. The 
entire ground fioor will be occupied by the 
bank proper. The construction of the 
building as it now stands is of steel, con- 
crete, marble and bronze and, when com- 
pleted, will be the most thoroughly modern 
of any banking house in the republic. The 
building covers 700 square meters and the 


J. D. GROESBECK, 
President. 


DR. A. N. CARR, 
Vice-President. 


cost of the improvements now being com- 
pleted amounts to over $170,000. 

The bank contains a chrome steel vault 
imbedded in concrete and granite, which 
makes it absolutely fire and burglar proof. 
The safety vault will be extended to ac- 
commodate the increased volume of busi- 
ness of the bank. 

‘Lhe floor will be of ceramic tile and the 
entrance will be through sliding gates. One 
half of the new banking house will be 
completed within six weeks, when it will be 
occupied, during which time the other half 
will be rushed through to completion, and 
before the end of the year the International 
and Mortgage Bank will be in full posses- 
sion of its new quarters. 


—The newly appointed Consul General 
of Chili, Senor Ricardo Sanchez, has ar- 
vived. He succeeds Senor Adolfo Ortezar, 
who was transferred from New York to 
Hamburg some five months ago. Since 
that time the consular affairs of Chili have 
been looked after by Consul General Diaz 
Miranda, of Spain. 


—Augusto B. Legunia, the recently elected 
President of Peru, was inducted into office 
September 24, and at once assumed the 
power of a Chief Executive. The President 
made a speech in which he said: 


My government is to be an instrument 
of progress, and its underlying impulses are 
the maintenance of peace and the pro- 
tection of the interests and rights of all 
citizens. In order to combat the existing 
bureaucracy I shall endeavor to modernize 
the civil and penal codes as they now exist. 
Without bringing an increase of taxation 
1 shall try to augment the nation’s revenues, 
and the questions of sanitation, immigra- 
tion, irrigation, education and_ railroad 
construction will have my attention. 

I would not accept the Presidency of 
this republic unless I had sufficient strength 
of mind to dissociate legitimate interests 
from political passions. I intend to be the 
head of the nation, not the head of a party. 
Before me all men will be equal. My 
actions will be inspired by public opinion, 
right and justice, and I am _ sufficiently 
courageous to recognize error and stamp it 
out. 


ERN. H. GEMOETS, 
Cashier. 


eon, Coahuila, 


R. L. BONNET, 
Manager. 


The American Bank of Torreon, S.A.7°"°on, S22 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $60,000 


Deposits, $200,000 


Correspondents.—New York, Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; Mexico City, U. S. Banking Co. 


Collections and Banking Matters Given Prompt Attention. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the busi- 
ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 


ing. Correspondence is desired. 


The purpose is to make this department a cleur- 
ing house for the best ideas in financial 


publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, 


information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and samples of ad- 
vertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Manager, Publicity 
Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 


FROM A WOMAN’S STANDPOINT. 


The Kind of Bank Advertising that Appeals to the Feminine Mind. 


By Emma F. Kuehne, East Orange, N. J. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE.—A large propor- 
tion of the buying of the country is done 
by the women. Fully 90 per cent. of the 
advertising in the newspapers, magazines, 
street cars, ete., is addressed to the female 
portion of the population. It will pay bank- 
ers to consider this fact in the preparation 
of their advertising matter. In order to 
throw light upon the subject as it is viewed 
by a woman, we publish the following article 
by Miss Kuehne, who is a successful public 
school teacher in East Orange. 


ERY few women ever know that there 
is a bank advertisement in the paper. 
Why? Because these advertisements 

are usually stilted and formal, simply a 
statement of the financial strength of the 
bank and the names of its officers; with a 
terse invitation to “Bring us your busi- 
ness.” 

Such statements make slight impression 
upon the mind of the average woman. It 
makes little difference to her whether the 
bank’s capital is $50,000 or $500,000 al- 
though she wants to be assured that the 
bank is perfectly safe. She is not one bit 
interested in such figures in themselves 
and she needs to have them explained to 
her. That bank ad. is a failure as far as 
the woman reader is concerned that does 
not have enough of the close personal ele- 
ment in it to attract and hold her inter- 
est. 

A woman would much rather read an ad- 
vertisement which is interesting and makes 
a definite personal appeal—like the bargain 
sale notices. 

In savings bank advertising it appears to 


me that the problem of appealing to women 
is not a difficult one. Arouse interest in 
the mind of your reader. Make her desire 
to save, perhaps not for the “rainy day” 
that seems far off and unreal, but that 
she may obtain some article for the home, 
or enough money for a pleasure trip. Let 
her know that each dollar she saves is 
earning four cents for her without any 
effort on her part. Show her the value of 
systematic saving. Make your arguments 
appeal to her personally, as if you were 
interested in her plans, her trips, and in her. 

As far as my observation goes, the aver- 
age bank advertisement consists largely of 
statements concerning capital, surplus, un- 
divided profits, deposits, officers and di- 
rectors. These things may appeal to busi- 
ness men, but in such an advertisement 
there is not one thing to attract or ap- 
peal to a woman. On the contrary, should 
she pause to read it she would be afraid of 
the forbidding technical terms employed. 
She would feel that the atmosphere of 
that bank would be like its ad., and would 
never dream of taking her queries or her 
money there. 


Hard, Dry Facts. 


Nearly every other kind of advertisement 
is made to attract and interest readers, but 
bank advertisements are so often mere 
statements of hard dry facts. There seems 
to be an idea that mere names and figures 
are very appealing to possible customers. 
Perhaps they do appeal to men, but not 
often to women, I am sure. So I think 
that bank advertisements should be bright 
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enough to attract and hold the women and 
tue young people. Get a wife, mother, son 
or daughter interested in a plan and the 
husband and father is very likely to fall 
into line. 

Psychology tells us that we are in the 
habit of correlating any new impression 
with something already familiar to us. The 


people, the soap manufacturers and other 
general advertisers always deal with the 
personal side of the matter. They appeal 
directly to each woman, illustrate her 
need of their particular article and _ the 
advantages gained from using it. Thus 
they secure a trial, and the goods then 
must speak for themselves. Now, why not 
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Some Good Ads. for Womea. 


wise advertiser should take advantage of 
this fact by creating a_ strong mental 
picture—something concrete around which 
jiueas can be built. 


The Personal Element. 


Some things we learn best by induction 
—drawing inferences from particulars. I 
think the advantages a bank offers must 
be taught to women in this way: By sugges- 
tion, comparison and _ interesting details. 
Something new, always appeals to a woman. 
In their advertisements the breakfast food 


do something like this in bank adver- 
tising’ The bank has as broad and interest- 
ing a field as any other branch of  busi- 
ness, yes, even more interesting, I think, 
than many other lines. 

There are thousands of women teachers 
in our cities who have no checking account, 
no savings deposit. They are young, many 
of them. They do not realize the ad- 
vantages of systematic saving or of paying 
all bills by check. Bank advertisements 
should tell them of this interesting subject. 
There are thousands of boys and girls, little 
tots who now spend their pennies for candy, 
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BANKING PUBLICITY. 


who would gladly save some of them if 
they had a lovely shiny bank to drop -them 
into and a bank book ali their own. Then 
when they found that each year their pen- 
nies and dollars earn more without their 
effort they keep on saving and so the habit 
is formed. 

The bank that interests the boys and giris 
ind the women is the one that is likely to 
hold its depositors when they grow up, and 
wil! have the rost advertising though its 
patrons. Because women and children tell 
each other about their schemes for saving 
money, just as much as they do about dress 
ind the expenditure of money. Teach them 
in a cheerful, systematic, attractive way 
the value of becoming a regular customer 
of your institution. 


Explaining Service Offered. 


Avoiding technical phrases, which so 
iften frighten women, an explanation of the 
bank’s service could be made attractive to 
women along such lines as the following: 

The convenience of the checking account 

no need of receipts, no need to have large 
mounts of money in the house where it 
might be lost, mislaid, burned in case of 
fire or even stolen. I knew a case where 
the convenience and peace of mind of one 
girl was assured because she paid all her 
hills by check, whereas another girl con- 
stantly felt “queer” (as she expressed it) 
about the whole matter. Two girls were 
away from home, boarding. One girl al- 
ways paid the landlord by check, the other 
in cash. One dav the man asked them if 
they had paid their last month's board. 
Evidently no account had been kept of 
the transaction. They both answered him 
that they had and the girl with the check 
account showed him her voucher and thus 
verijed her word.- On the other hand, her 
friend had no evidence except her word. 
‘lhe landlord very courteously accepted 
that and the incident was closed. But all 
landlords would not be so courteous. The 
girl always felt as if perhaps he doubted 
her and so for a long time she felt most 
uncomfortable. She at once opened a check- 
ing account. 

Then one day one of the mer in the 
hank asked these young women if they 
wouldn't like to start a savings § ac- 
count. He told them to try the little 
home bank scheme, when they had any 
spare pennies to drop them into it, or 
to plan to put by so much each week. 
Thus they would have enough for their 
summer vacation and never really miss the 
small amount each week. It was simply 
saving on the instalment plan. 

So bank ads. ought to bring out the 
pleasure and _ satisfaction of saving little 


by little and show that it is really a very 
easy matter. 

Other points are: The courtesy and 
willingness of the bank employees to aid 
and give advice to their women patrons; 
the confidential! nature of a bank account; 
the pride and feeling of resourcefulness and 
independence it gives to pay all bills by 
check, or to have an individual savings ac- 
count. : 


Nice, Clean Checks. 


I shall never forget my first experience 
with a check account. How proud I was, 
I felt as if I knew so much about business. 
it seemed perfectly splendid to issue nice 
clean checks in payment of my bills. I was 
not bothered or worried by having the 
money about. Some women carry large 
sums of money in a little bag attached to 
a ribbon about their necks. How much 
safer and easier it is to have a check 
account in a good bank. Then from a 
eneck account it is but one step to the 
savings department. 

One day I received notice that IT had over- 
drawn my account. How frightened I was! 
I went to the bank, and the dearest gray- 
haired old gentleman went over the accounts 
with me and so we found the mistake. I 
shall never forget his kindness. It has 
always seemed to me that a kindly gray- 
haired man at the head of the savings de- 
partment is a most valuable asset for a 
bank dealing with women. Such a man 
inspires confidence and a feeling of secur- 
ity. 

The bargain side of depositing in a bank 
appeals to a woman. A woman likes the 
idea of a bargain, the getting of something 
for nothing, getting it without labor or 
effort on her part. Make her see that for 
every dollar she puts in your bank she 
receives three or four cents a year free. 
Make her see that her money is working 
for her, is constantly increasing without 
effort on her part. Get the mother to start 
an account for the child if it’s only a penny 
a day. Shell never miss it and by the time 
ne is eighteen he will have a snug little 
nest egg for his education or to help him 
in starting his business career. 

I have talked with many young women, 
especially teachers, about saving. They say: 
“Oh, I hadn't thought about it. What good 
is it, I cannot save anyway?” Of course 
tney cannot. The money is too handy and 
it goes for trifles—whereas if it were neces- 
sary to make out a check every time they 
would stop to think about the expenditure. 
Stop to think. That's just what many of 
them do not do. It is the mission of the 
bank advertisement to make them think. It 
is really a matter of educating possible 
customers. It is laughable, and sometimes 
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pitiable, to find out how ignorant many 
wemen are about ordinary banking and 
business methods. One young woman re- 
ceived a check and at once sent it on in 
payment for a magazine subscription. The 
check was returned with the request: “Dear 
Madam, Please indorse this check.” Then 
she wrote on the back of the check “I 
heartily indorse this check.” 


A Campaign of Education. 


Such amusing mistakes would be of less 
frequent occurrence if more women had 
bank accounts, but that is not always a 
sure cure. It wasn’t in the case of the 
woman who telephoned to her bank to stop 
payment on her check No. 25 because it 
had just been burned accidentally. 

Some banks at Christmas or Easter send 
out little gifts such as penknives, calen- 
aars or pretty blotters. These are all very 
well and create good will, but you need 
more than that, you need something to 
clinch this good will and change intention 
into action; something to make the re- 
cipient remember what you stand for, why 
you exist, each time your gift is seen or 
used, 

So with the gift why not send a well- 
gotten up booklet appropriate to the sea- 
son and bringing out the best points of 
saving and check accounts? 


About the Children. 


I should think also that special literature 
might profitably be prepared to interest 
chidren in saving money. ; 

Make the little bank a bait, urge them 
to use it to save up for a pony, or a sled 
or new dishes, a new rug, a summer trip— 
bring in all the close human feeling and 
sympathy you can. A little talk like the 
following ought to be effective: 

Boys and Girls—A nice shiny bank, free! 
Just work hard and earn some money. Then 
ask us for a bank and just put in all the 
pennies you get. It’s such fun to hear them 
jingling in the bank! Then bye-and-bye 
you'll have enough to buy Papa and Mamma 
a pretty Christmas gift or a new sled and 
skates for yourself. Come to our bank. We 
like to help little men and women to get 
pretty things with their pennies. 

This is what a mere woman thinks about 
bank advertising. 


i> 
A BOUQUET. 


Tue First Nationat Bank. 
West Exvizanetu, Pa., Oct. 16, 1908. 
Mr. T. D. MacGregor, Manager Publicity 
Department, Bankers Magazine, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: I have been much _ pleased 
with your comments on some of the ads. 
put out by this bank. No doubt our ads. 


have been improved by the suggestions in 
your department. It is not necessary for 
us to write an ad. like the ones you re- 
produce, but the ideas of the other fellow 
and your remarks often start a line of 
thought that results in an entirely new 
result. This is one reason why your public- 
ity department has a right to exist. 

Recently I purchased your book, “Pushing 
Your Business.” You know that there are 
a good many books purporting to be the 
last word on bank advertising. They range 
in price all the way from $1 to $10. Some 
of us who have bought these books have 
been saddened at the thought of giving so 
much for so little. For that reason I put 
off buying your book for a good while. 
This is the first time I have felt that I got 
my money’s worth and a little more. You 
give practical suggestions and indicate how 
to build ads. and ways of advertising and 
you don’t seem to be trying to say that 
you know it all. You allow that there is 
a little originality outside of your office, 
and that must please thoughtful readers. 
The country is very large and the gray 
matter fairly well distributed. 

I have mentioned this in this manner, be- 
cause I have paid money for other bank 
advertising books and I have felt as though 
I had received short weight ever since. 

The fact is, I feel a personal interest in 
your department and if I haven’t put my 
appreciation aptly, you know my sentiments 
any way. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. Boat, Cashier. 
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ARTICLES ON ADVERTISING. 


What Prominent Financial Advertisers Are Writing and Talking About. 


MONG the articles and speeches on ad- 
vertising which have come to our no- 
tice in the last few weeks are the 

following: 


“The Advertising of a Public Service 
Corporation”, by E. St. Elmo Lewis, ad- 
vertising manager, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co.; “Educational Financial Adver- 
tising’, by Harry D. Robbins, of N. W. 
Halsey & Co.; “Bank Advertising and _ its 
Relation to Bank Failures”, by R. F. Ad- 
ams, of Huntington, W. Va. 

Mr. Lewis’ paper was delivered befere 
the Michigan Gas <Asssciation at Kala- 
inazoo On September 24. 

Following are a few extracts from the 
address: 


‘ne first thing any advertiser needs is a 
personality. 

Personaiity—individuality—is the power 
that counts in advertising. Most advertising 
s as much like all advertising as one mal- 
tese kitten is like another—which fact makes 
a market for tabby cats, backyard cats, and 
just plain cats. 

You like men who do things—have char- 
acter, with a few rough spots—and a corner 
that doesn’t crumble into smooth roundness 
when it rubs up against the world. 

That is personality—which puts a brand 
on a man, so men may know what he will 
do—how he will do it and frequently, when. 
That means you know ‘where you can put 
your fingers on him.” 

Now it doesn’t much matter what kind of 
a man he may be with respect to his 
morals, public or private, but the world has 
greater confidence in the man of known 
personality. 

It is that very force of personality which 
made Croker hard to beat in) New York, 
Durham in Philadelphia, and makes Roose- 
velt a power. 

Take Lawson—no matter what you may 
think of him or his methods, you must ad- 
mit the power of his personality. He may 
be insincere—he may be all that’s wicked 
and detestable, but he has a following:— 
it is the same with Johnson of Cleveland, 
with Bryan, and now Mr. Rockefeller, recog- 
nizing this, and making an opportunity of 
persecution, has been smoked out of his 
speechlessness. If he realizes this oppor- 
tunity he can give himself an entirely new 
character in the eyes of many people. 

For that reason I believe every advertise- 
ment of a public service corporation should 
be signed by the manager, president or 
other official who stands for its policy in 
the eyes of the public. I see you exchange 
glances at that—and figuratively throw un 
your hands—but you'll have to revise many 
of your ideas on this question. You have 
to forget your conclusions on dignity and 
modesty—dignity that is unsuccessful is a 
contradiction in terms, and as for modesty— 
well “it was a great day for fools when 
modesty was made a virtue.” 

I would have every advertisement signed 
by one officer of the company,—and I would 


use a fac-simile of his signature at the 
end of it. 

Why? Because people want to talk to a 
person, not to a sexless, nebulaus, corporate 
name that stands mute and senseless be- 
tween them and the man whom these 
people want to hear and see and know. I 
would make the ads. a little more careful 
in phrasing, in promises and claims—al! of 
which wouldn't hurt gas advertising a bit. 


The article by Mr. Robbins appeared in 
the “Trust Companies” magazine. He said 
in part: 


A prominent advertising man recently re- 
marked: “If I were asked to make a general 
criticism of advertising policy as I have 
observed it during several years’ contact 
with advertisers in various lines, I would 
say that the average advertiser takes too 
narrow a view of the subject. He expects 
too much in the way of immediate cash re- 
sults; under-estimates the cumulative value 
of systematic and intelligent publicity, and 
more often than not fails to plant the foun- 
dation of his advertising campaign deep 
enough.”” Beyond doubt, this criticism is a 
just one. Fortunately, there are many ex- 
ceptions, and every day brings forth a new 
convert to the broader view. 

Modern advertising is fast coming to be 
regarded as a science, for there are recog- 
nized basic laws which govern, notwith- 
standing certain factors impossible of elim- 
ination, a 

It is of course true that every advertising 
proposition must be figured on its own 
merits, and that much depends upon what is 
sought in the way of results. For instance. 
the man who is dominated by the idea of 
making his “‘pile’’ in one. two or five years 
is seeking for somewhat different advertis- 
ing results than the man who is building 2 
permanent business whica shall endure be- 
yond his own time. The former wants quick 
returns. Immediate profit, not good will. 
is the great desideratum. The latter, while 
naturally desiring all the immediate busi- 
ness and profits that may legitimately ac- 
erue, never loses sight of the future, and 
it is important that he make his advertising 
plans accordingly. Unfortunately many of 
this class do not, largely, no doubt, because 
they do not give the same intelligent thought 
and supervision to their advertising as they 
do to other departments of their business 

An established business is advertised 
partly to keep the name before its clientele, 
and thus serve as a constant reminder, at 
tne same time affording opportunity to eall 
attention from time to time to special fea- 
tures. 3ut the principal result sought is 
the creation of new customers. This means 
that much advertising effort is directed to 
these who are not conversant with the 
business advertised. The ‘‘copy” which best 
meets this requirement is that which fully 
informs the reader regarding the merchan- 
dise or service offered, reliability and policies 
of the advertiser, ete. Dignity is al! right, 
but nothing creates confidence mcre quick- 
iv than frankness, and it is human nature, 
unless one is given to blind faith, to sus- 
pect that which is mysterious. Nothing 
ereates desire for goods more quickly than 
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logical presentation of their salient features. 
Notwithstanding these truths, many adver- 
tisers apparently expect the uninformed pub- 
lic to buy their on faith alone. 
Happily, in this enlightened age, advertising 


goods 


which frankly renders serviceable informa- 
tion is entirely consistent with dignity and 
advertising ethics. 

Mr. Adams’ article is the result of an 


inquiry into the advertising methods of the 
banks which suspended during the financial 
stringency of 1907. Some of his conclusions 
are as follows: 


In planning any systematic advertising 
campaign one of the first steps is a selec- 
tion of the best medium, which, naturally, 
is the ore reaching the greatest number 
and most desirable class of people at the 
least proportionate cost. 

This requirement is fully met by the news- 
paper, which affords any concern dealing 
directly with the people the quickest, and 
proportionately a very cheap method of get- 
ting in touch with the greatest number. 

Advertising in the newspaper makes it 
possible to bring your ad. before just the 
class of people you wish to interest. By the 
character of the paper the character of its 
readers may be judged, and one is enabled 
to select the medium measuring up most 
nearly to the desired standard. It is thus 
possible to eliminate much waste circula- 
tion; and, as by concentration better results 
are to be had, the proportionate cost of the 
advertising required to produce a given re- 
sult is reduced. 

Newspapers, then, are excellent and most 
profitable media for banks; which statement 
is supported by the revelations of this in- 
quiry. 

When 








systematic newspaper advertising 
can be used with such beneficial results by 
banks—which have nothing to sell save pro- 
tection and convenience—it is not too much 
to say it may with equal advantage be ap- 
plied to any line of business. 

* * * * * 

Among seventeen failures reporting only 
Laree made even a pretense of advertising in 
a modern way. Each of these three banks 
used newspaper advertising, ‘one changing 
copy monthly, one weekly, and one twice a 
week. Monthly changes of copy in a local 
field, however, can scarcely be called mod- 
ern advertising. Neither of these banks ex- 
perienced a run, although the one which 
changed copy weekly suffered from a gen- 
eral withdrawal of deposits not altogether 
partaking of the nature of a run. The fail- 
ure of this institution came about through 
two or three big losses, of which the public 
became aware. The suspensions of the other 
two institutions claiming modern methods 
were brought about through ‘‘poor invest- 
ments” and “probably bad maragement.” 

At this date only one bank out of the en- 


tire seventeen has recovered — sufficiently 
from its trouble to resume payments as it 
was originally organized, and this is the 
bank which used the most approved meth- 
ods—changing its ads twice a week. The 
reason given for its failure was “probably 


bad management.’ When we consider that 
this bank suffered from no run, and that it 
has been able thus quickly to resume, the 
facts would seem to indicate it suffered 
very little from loss of confidence, and 
quickly regained any it did lose. 

Another disclosure is that rot one of the 
banks whose advertisements were standing 
ecards showing only names of directors, ete., 


and none that used no newspaper advertis- 
ing whatsoever, have been able up to this 
time to resume payments, although in one 


‘ase the attempt is being made. and in an- 
other the bank has reorganized as a new 
concern with new officers and a number of 
new stockholders. 
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two 
used standing 
change of copy 
banks used really 


seventeen failures 
did not advertise, eleven 
ecards, and one provided 
monthly; while but two 
up-to-date methods. 


Of the 


reporting 


m—> 
IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


- is a good plan for bank advertisers 
to make a practice of clipping articles 

from magazines, newspapers, etc., which 
they think may at any time come in 
handy in the preparation of advertising 
matter. This plan is especially advan- 
tageous for savings bank advertisers as 
there is a large amount of matter pub 
lished on the subject of saving. It is often 
possible to take an incident or an idea from 
such an article and work up a good ad- 
vertisement from it. This will add to the 
interest and variety of your advertising. 
We have in our office a large collection of 
articles and booklets, etce., on the subject 
of saving and we were able to draw from 
this to quite an extent in the preparation 
of our new savings booklet, “Some Ways 
to Save Money.” 


The matter of clearness in advertisements 
and business correspondence is one which 


should have the careful consideration of 
every bank man whose work involves any 
writing or dictating. The aggregate of 


time wasted in puzzling over incoherent and 
obscure letters must be very great if the 
experience of one office is any criterion. 
This company receives a very large amount 
of mail every day and scarcely a day goes 
by that there is not at least one letter 
which has to be passed around the office 
in order to get opinions as to the exact 
meaning of some statement contained 
therein. In the haste of composition, many 
bankers overlock the importance of a clear 
and exact use of English. We commend 
very heartily to our readers the study of 
a good rhetoric or such a book as Sherwin 
Cody’s “How to do Business by Letter.” 


3anks which are doing their advertising 
in accordance with a system are in the habit 
of figuring out as closely as possible what 
it costs them to secure an account and 
how much profit will be made from an ac- 
count. Of course, this differs with differ- 
ent institutions and with the nature of the 
account. This is a point upon which we 
would like to get the opinions of our read- 
ers and we would be glad to throw our col- 
umns open to a discussion of this point, es- 
pecially as it bears upon the matter of ad- 
vertising appropriations. 
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Some banks feel that they do not need think that the possession of a handsome 
to advertise very extensively because they banking structure only makes it more im- 
are fortunate enough to have a very hand- portant for the bank to do some strong 
some bank building. While there is no de- direct advertising as that enables the in- 
nying that a conspicuous building is a very _ stitution to give particular emphasis to 
good advertisement for a bank, such ad- what it says. It is very desirable to tie 
vertising is mere general publicity and its up this general publicity to more definite 
results are not very easily traced. We iaeas as to service rendered and the ad- 


{ Kind Employers, Here's a Tip 


What can you give an employe for a dollar or two that 
ume, or be takeg as an evidence 
? If you have people work © you that 


Banking department and a 
Bank Books with the initial deposi 
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BANK ACCOUNTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


have many ges over almost anything 
else you 
They are t sensible, practical, last- 
ing presents you can@give your wife, son or 
ughter or any little friends you wish to 
remember. 
Bank Books for Christmas 
are put up in handsomely 
embossed envelopes. 
Accounts may be opened with one dollar or 
any amount you desire to give. 
4 Per Cent Interest 
Compounded Semi.Annually. 


THE UNION 
SAVINGS BANK 


Frick Building. 
Beak Opea Uatil 9 O'Clock Saturdey Evenings 


Do Something Like This Next Month. 
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vantages which the individual may derive 
from doing business with the institution 
with the fact of whose existence the pros- 
pective customer is already familiar. 


The Bank of South San Francisco uses 
this as one of its assurances of security: 

We are members of the California and 
American Bankers’ Associations. Both As- 
sociations successfully prosecute any at- 
tempt to defraud member banks through 
forgeries, theft, ete. 


This is a good idea. 


In order to provide suggestions to 
bank advertisers in ample time, we are 
reproducing herewith a number of good 
holiday bank advertisements. The idea of 
seasonal advertising is on2 which is used to 
great advantage by general advertisers and 
there is no reason why banks should not 
likewise take advantage of the holiday feel- 
ing which is in the air at this time. 


The cut reproduced herewith shows how 
the East End Savings & Trust Co. of 
Pittsburgh is using an illuminated bulletin. 
ahis is located at the corner of Bellefield 
and Forbes Avenues and daily attracts the 


Aad the wall by ig bes 
Save your coin 


Savonpays 7 10 9 re 


Another Pittsburgh Billtoard. 


attention of thousands. It is particularly 
striking in that it represents a hand in the 
very act of depositing money in one of the 
home banks which this institution furnishes 
its depositors. 


The securing of a good live mailing list 
is one of the most important, if not the 
most important, feature of a follow up 
plan. A method which is being used by 
some banks which have secured a quantity 
of our savings booklets, “Some Ways to 
Save Money”, for distribution in their ter- 
ritory, is to secure the assistance of some 


reliable person in each town or village and 
pay him perhaps half a cent a name to se- 
cure a list of names and addresses of 
farmers, merchants, householders and others 
who could be considered good prospects for 
a banking by mail proposition. We con- 
sider this a good idea, as it enables the 
bank to get a really reliable list. The way 
to check up such a list is to send a reply 
post card to each one on the list asking 
him if he would like to receive a free copy 
of a book on practical methods of saving 
money which the institution has just issued 
and is sending to all persons interested. 


In the “Theory and Practice of Adver- 
tising” by George N. Wagenseller, A. M., 
is the following very sensible argument as 
to the importance of changing copy of ad- 
vertisements with every insertion: 


If you were to pick up a newspaper to- 
day and find it contained the same news 
articles and the same editorials you read 
yesterday, you would not read them again 
and you would throw the paper aside in 
disgust. If you do not wish to read the 
same news over the second time, do you 
think any one wants to read your stale ads 
day after day for a month? 

Make your ads. contain your store news; 
change them every day and make them in- 
teresting. People are looking for news and 
are willing to read it. Do not insult them 
and in addition commit commercial suicide 
by allowing your ads. to be repeated again 
and again. 

There are plenty of new things to say 
each day. Most young writers will want to 
get everything in the first ad. Often they 
try ‘to crowd more in than they should. 
Save some of your ideas for the next day. 
If people say as much in their advertise- 
ments as they think they say, there would 
be plenty of wisdom lying around loose. 


»—> 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE. 


A Review of Several Publications of Value to 
Everyone Interested in Publicity Matters. 


— Theory and Practice of Adver- 
tising”, by George W. Wagenseller, 
A. M., is an elementary course in 
the art of successful advertising especially 
adapted for use in business and literary 
schools and for private study. It is pub- 
lished by the Wagenseller Publishing Co., 
Middleburgh, Pa., and the price of the 
book is $1.00. The volume contains 50 
lessons, the titles of which are as follows: 
Introductory; Seme definitions; Synonyms: 
Use simple words; Sentences; Business Eng- 
lish; The sentence paragraph; The simile 
The metaphor; Avoid humor; Earnestness 
and personality; Be truthful; Getting th: 
data; Description and prices; Be specific; 


Changing ads.; Advertise constantly; Ad- 
vertise thoroughly; Be governed by circum- 
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stances; The head-line and the argument; 
Selecting the newspapers; How much money 
to spend; Planning an advertising cam- 
paign; Retail advertising; Bargain sales; 
Magazine advertisements; Trade papers; 
Billboards: Street car cards; Booklets; 
Catalogues; Type points and ems; Printing 
office information; Laying out the ad.; Type 
dress; Character of printing; The utility of 
pictures; Giving the idea to the artist; Half- 
tone cuts; Zinc etchings and wood engrav- 
ings; Copy for the engraver; The value of 
an inquiry; Card and follow-up systems; 
Tracing results; The advertising manager; 
The department store; Mail order system 
versus salesmen; Have an observing eye; 
The character of the periodical; Good com- 
mon sense. 

We have carefully read over the lessons 
in this course and we can conscientiously 
recommend it to any bank man or ad- 
vertising manager of an investment house 
is a practical means of improving him- 
self in his work. While the study of any 
such course as this will not in itself make 
a man an advertising expert, there is no 
doubt at all but that the careful study of 
such a work will lay a good foundation 
for success in advertising and the prepara- 
tion of advertising matter 


‘Practical Advertising,’’a Course in Ad- 
vertising Instruction by the Lord 
School of Practical Advertising, New 
York. 


This course is a very complete one as 
can be readily seen from the titles of its 
ten parts which are as follows: 

Purposes of Advertising; Advertising 
Mediums; Writing Advertisements ; Typogra- 
phy, Engraving and Printing; Retail 
\dvertising and Department Store Adver- 
tising; Mail Order Advertising and Follow- 
up Systems; Ask-the-Dealer Advertising; 
Advertising Management; The Advertising 
Agency; and Selling Advertising. 

This is a correspondence course and it is 
one of the most complete which it has 
ever been our privilege to examine. The 
printed lessons, the titles of which have 
been given above, are only part of the in- 
struction given. The particularly strong 
point about this course is the fact that it 
is given by a man who is actively engaged 
in the advertising business, being the head 
of a successful advertising agency, and if 
there is any place in the world where ad- 
vertising ideas and theories are tested in 
the light of practical experience, it is in 
an advertising agency, so that the person 
who takes up this course can be assured 
that the instruction he receives is prac- 
tical in the highest degree. 

Undoubtedly there are quite a number 
of readers of this department who are 
thoroughly in earnest in their efforts to 
master the subject of advertising and to 
get the greatest possible amount of prac- 
tical good from the expenditure which their 


institution makes in publicity. To all such 
persons we heartily recommend the taking 
up of such a course as this. 


‘Successful Advertising: How to Ac- 
complish It,’’ by J. Angus MacDonald. 


This book has for years been a standard 
text-book of advertising, especially retail 
advertising, but it is a practical work for 
all advertisers and business men. It con- 
sists of almost 400 pages and has a com- 
plete index of subjects. The author is 
one of the most successful advertising men 
of the country, having handled the adver- 
tising of a number of large _ institutions. 
The sample of advertisements given and 
the list of talking points and apt phrases 
form valuable features of the work. The 
book is well printed and bound in cloth. 
The price is $2. The Bankers Publishing 
Co., 90 William st., New York, will have 
the book forwarded to any address upon 
receipt of price. 


The October number of the “Profitable 
Advertising” magazine, of Boston, is a 
special number issued in honor of the 225th 
anniversary of the founding of Philadel- 
phia. It is handsomely printed in colors 
and contains a vast amount of matter of 
interest to all business men. It is gen- 
erally admitted in business circles that 
the best advertising in the United States 
is done in the city of Philadelphia and it 
is also admitted that some of the best ad- 
vertising agencies and some of the most 
successful publications in the country are 
to be found in Philadelphia. These fea- 
tures are brought out in this special num- 
ber of “Profitable Advertising” and a great 
deal of interesting information is given 
concerning Philadelphia and its many fam- 
ous industries and places of historic in- 
terest. 


a 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Remarks on Financial Advertising Submitted for 
Criticism. 


Mr. H. A. Dalby, teller of the Nauga- 
tuck (Conn.) Savings Bank, writes as fol- 
lows: 


IT take the liberty to enclose a few sam- 
ples of my newspaper ads,—hoping that if 
you find time you will offer such criticism 
as may occur to you. I presume it is very 
crude, inasmuch as my experience has been 
confined to one month, but I am willing and 
anxious to learn. 


We are reproducing some of the news- 
paper advertisements submitted by Mr. 
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Money deposited now in 


The Naugatuck 
Savings Bank/| The Naugatuck 


will begin to draw interest the first 


| of October at the rate of Savi ngs Bank 


Four Per Cent. Open every business day from 10 a. 


Open every business day from 1(} m.to3p,m. Wednesday evenings, 
a. m. to 3. m. and Wednesday even- |.7 to 8;30 p. m. 
inge from 7 to 8:30. Close Saturdays at noon. 
lose Saturdays at roon. i 


One Dollar 


will open an account in 














THE MAUGATUCK whe Mangan | 
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Is open every a — SE 
Wednesday Evening ||Pays Interest 


from 7 to 8:30 to accommodate those 
who cannot come during the day. To At the rate of 


commence interest the 1st of October 
st of October||4 PER CENT. 


deposits. must be made 
day night of this week. Interest begins the first of every 


Four Per Cent. || month. Open Wednesday evenings 
7 to 8;30 p. m. 
is the rate. SE 
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on ' WHY NOT 
For 38 Years | start THE Boy 
The people of this vicinity IN BUSINESS / 
have hac opportunity to in- | by giving him a dollar to 
vest their savings in open an acceunt in 


The Naugatuck || The Naugatuck 
Savings Bank||Savings Bank 


It will begin to work for him the first 
ont Gagan » oy of the next month and will earn 
their money. The present FOUR PER CENT 
rate of interest is on the investment. 





Four Per Cent. on 


Lack of Uniformity in Style. 


es ani eer ihe a arame Ney 


Dalby, and following is a copy of our seven ads, you sent us, no two are alike 
critici Me typographically. Our suggestion is that you 
aes have an interesting display head line and 
that the only other display line be the name 
We think that you are making very good of your Fank either in the middle or at the 
use of small space, but we think that the end of the ad. You could ‘‘key’’ your ad- 


ads. would be better disvlayed if you did vertisements ard make them more effective 
not try to use too many different styles. We if you offered to give something away and 
think that you ought to adopt one particular have persons call at the bank for it, a 


typographical style and stick to it. Of the booklet, for example. 


»> 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


HE handsomest booklet which has William Barret Ridgely, president of the 
come to our desk in the past month bank and former Comptroller of the Cur- 
is that issued by the National Bank — rency, in speaking of whom the booklet 

of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. It is en- says: 

titled, “Financial Progression.” The book- Mr. Ridgely is a man of affairs and a 
let is printed in three colors on very fine banker of broad experience. He and _ his 
: na Ne fea ail, an, aN trated brother, Edward Ridgely, cashier, are 
super-calendered paper and is illustrate grandsons of Nicholas H. Ridgely, who 
by a large number of superb half-tone cuts established the banking interests of the 
of interior and exterior views of the bank family in 1834, at Springfield, Illinois, where 


peng : a . . seecdiods the Ridgely National Bank, owned and man- 
building and portratts of the officers. aged by members of the family, is still in 


There is a particularly fine portrait of successful operation. 
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Every department of the bank is thor- 
nighly illustrated by cuts and text and the 
vhole makes an extremely handsome piece 
of advertising. The work is devised and 
dited by H. S. Harman of Kansas City. 


1S WORTH TWO IN 
THE HOUSE —_ 
AND A DOLLAR SAVED 
A DOLLAR MADE 
iti=2 
THATS ARITHMATIC 


<t we 


MONEY DEPOSITED NOW WILL DRAW 4 PER CENT INTEREST 
FROM OCTOBER 1, 1908. 


QUEENS COUNTY SAVINCS BANK 


71 BROADWAY. FLUSHING. 


it May Be Arithmetic, But It’s Not SPELLING. 


The Bank of Pittsburgh, National Asso- 
ciation, gets out a particularly attractive 
tatement folder, which, in addition to the 
customary information, contains very at- 
tractive half-tone cuts of the exterior and 
interior of the bank building. 


A bank which makes a specialty of at- 
tractive statement folders is the Old Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane, Wash. The latest 
statement of this institution shows a very 
satisfactory growth, the increase in depos- 
its as shown by a comparison of the Feb- 
ruary and September statements of this 
year being $1,638,339.20. W. J. Kommers, 
assistant cashier of this institution, who has 
charge of its advertising, says that he 
makes a point of varying the design of the 
folder with each statement. He “aims at 
something different without being freakish, 
something striking yet dignified, good 
harmony of color, type and arrangement, 
and lastly, but mostly, bringing out the 
telling figures.” 


The Bank of South San Francisco, C. F. 
Hamsher, cashier, on checks which it has 
printed for the industrial concerns which are 
its customers, uses a delicate green tint 
hlock map showing the exact location of 
South San Francisco in relation to San 
Francisco and the surrounding territory. 

This bank issues a very good monthly 
house organ and is up-to-date in its ad- 
vertising methods generally. 


The “Sphinx” is the name of a monthly 
house organ published by the Central Bank 
& Trust Corporation of Atlanta,Ga. Among 
the articles in the October number are the 
following: The Financial Situation; Prog- 
ress of the Currency Commission; Sweet 
are the Uses of Adversity ; Trust Companies 
as Executors; Our Real Contest With 
Japan, Commercial and not Warlike; The 
Foreign Exchange Market; Trust and In- 
vestment Department; Review of the Geor- 
gia Bankers’ Convention; Savings Depart- 
ment; Safe Deposit Boxes; Women's De- 
partment; Personals and other miscellane- 
ous matter. The paper carries some gen- 
eral advertising of local concerns which 
probably will help to defray the expense 
of the publication. 


The Commercial National Bank of Ral- 
eigh, S. C., issued a souvenir booklet in 
honor of its seventeenth anniversary. The 
booklet is a straightforward exposition of 
the ways in which the institution is ready 
and willing to serve the people of its com- 
munity. 


The pile of gold bricks shown in the cut 
reproduced herewith was on exhibition at 
the First National Bank of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., for the benefit of members 
of the American Bankers Association at- 


A Goid Window Display—$150,000 in Gold. 


tending the convention in Denver in Sep- 
tember. The value of the gold was $150,- 
000. It was part of the product of the 
Cripple Creek Mines of Colorado. 
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The Granite Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
of Barre, Vt., makes good use of novelty 
advertising. H. G. Woodruff, treasurer, 
has favored us with a set of advertising 
blotters used by his institution. ‘The print- 
ed matter is very good and ought to prove 
effective. This bank is also a regular user 
of newspaper space. 


The Colonial Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh advertised its bank as being one of 
the points of interest to visitors at the 
time of the recent Sesqui-Centennial cele- 
bration of that city. All visitors were wel- 


comed and special efforts were made to 
point out to them the beauties of the com- 
pany’s place of business. 


The American National Bank of Indian- 
apolis uses blotters with attractive nautical 
cuts to advertise its new steamship ticket 
department. 


Among other banks which have sent us 
interesting samples of their advertising in 
the past month are the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, the Dominion 
National Bank of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., and 
the Union Trust Company of Chicago. 


Frank C. Mortimer, assistant cashier 
First National Bank of Berkeley, Cal., has 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BERKELEY 
AND 
BERKELEY BANK OF SAVINGS 
























































CHART SHOWING GROWTH OF COMBINED DEPOSITS 
An Effective Chart. 
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favored us with a very complete collec- 
tion of advertising matter used by his in 
stitution. It includes the following: 

A general descriptive booklet of th 
First National Bank and Berkeley Bank o! 
Savings, which are associated institutions 
This booklet contains a chart illustrating 
the growth of deposits which is such a good 
one that we reproduce it herewith for th 
venefit of other advertisers. 

A booklet entitled “The Story of Berk 
eley.”. This is an extremely handsome 
booklet, thoroughly illustrated, showing 
views of the business houses, residences. 
institutions, parks, etc. of the beautiful 
California city, including a two-page cul 
of the Greek Ampitheatre at the Univer- 
sity of California. The only advertising 
of the bank in this booklet is the sentence 
in the corner of the cover, “This booklet 
is handed you through tne courtesy of the 
Berkeley National Bank, Berkeley, Cal.” 

A four-page folder on “The advantages 
of a checking account.” This contains a 
very concise and effective argument on 
this subject. A small photograph of the 
bank building is tipped on to the front 
cover of the leaflet. 

An_ introduction 
lows: 


card, reading as_ fol- 


Cashier of 
First National Pank, Berkeley, C 
This will serve to introduce 


To the 
The 


whose signature appears below, and to whom 
you are requested to extend the facilities of 
the Bank. 


A comparative statement of the banks 
of Berkeley showing the leading place held 
by the associated institutions. 

A card supplied to employers of la- 
bor by the First National Bank a year ago 
during the use of the Clearing--House cer- 
tificates, containing a notice that such cer- 
tificates would be accepted by banks for 
deposit and by tradesmen and merchants 
in full settlement of accounts. At the 
same time, a card was issued advertising 
the fact that the bank would receive special 
coin deposits for the convenience of those 
who found it necessary to use coin at that 
time. 

Several other cards suitable for enclosur 
in envelopes are being used to advertis« 
the savings department, etc. 

In the newspaper advertising, this ban 
uses about 4’x2-column space and the cops 
is prepared in series, one of the lates! 
being a series of 12 reasons why it is ad 
visable to start a checking account with thi 
bank. The copy is very good and the ad 
vertisements are well displayed. The c1 
of the bank building is used in each a 
vertisement as a sort of trade-mark. 
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NATIONAL 
BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


A Group of Emblems. 


This bank also uses novelties. Among 
the samples sent is a lead pencil and a key 
ring, both bearing the name of the insti- 
tution. 


The Franklin Trust Company of New 
York has been using the following form 
letter: 

Dear Sir: 

During this period of inactivity 
Company is the most profitable 
for your funds. 

We extend 


a Trust 
depositary 


cordial invitation to 
avail yourself of the facilities offered by 
this company at its office, 140 Broadway, 
which is convenient to your office. 

We are glad to open small or 
counts, and allow interest on 
$500 and over. 

Should you be unable to call 
shall be pleased to make an 
for our representative to see 
office, at any time that 
venience. 

Hoping to be favored with at least a por- 
tion of your business, we are 

Very truly yours, 
FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
By Geo. H. Southard, Jr., 
Third Vice-President. 


you a 


large ac- 
balances of 


here, we 
appointment 


you at your 
suits your con- 


INJUSTICE OF THE INSURANCE 
SCHEME. 


HARLES H. HUTTIG, president 
Third National Bank, St. Louis (in 
“New York Times”): 


It is manifestly unjust to the bank to 
require it to pay for this insurance of de- 
posits out of its profits, and in turn not be 
protected against loss in the loan depart- 
ment, which, as stated before, is the prin- 


however. a 
pay for this 


cipal creator of deposits. It is, 
mistaken idea that banks will 
insurance out of their net profits. Its cost 
becomes an item of expense to the bank, 
which is bound to be included in the general 
expense account, and the whole proposition 
of government guarantee of deposits really 
means co-insurance of deposits, and the de- 
positor must, in the last analysis, pay for 
the protection extended. You can no more 
have your deposits insured free of cost to 
you than you can get your buildings insured 
at the expense of some one else. 

Under the guarantee plan the _ indirect 
liability of a bank would be unascertain- 
able, but it is bound to be of vast propor- 
tions as compared with its direct liability 
to its depositors. In the late panic every 
bank knew that its obligations to its de- 
positors were limited to the amount of the 
bank’s deposits; if. however, the system of 
guaranteeing every other bank's deposits 
had been in effect no banker could have esti- 
mated the extent of his obligations. By no 
process of financial or commercial logic can 
you find wisdom in the theory that one bank 
should guarantee the deposits of another 
any more than should merchants guarantee 
each other's creditors against loss. 


INDIVIDUAL BANK DEPOSITS. 


‘- individual deposits in all banks in 
the United States at the close of the 
fiscal vear aggregated $12,784,511,169, 


against $13,099,635,348 a year ago, a de- 
crease for 1908 of $315,124,179. In 1900 
the individual deposits totalled $7,238,986,- 
150, so that in eight years there has been an 
increase of $5,545,524,719, which is equal to 
76 per cent. 

The falling off at the rate of $1,000,000 
per diem during the last year was due to 
the financial upheaval and later to with- 
drawals by those affected by the business 
depression. 





PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS 


is a strong new book on advertising by 
one of the most successful advertising 
writers in the country, T. D. MacGregor, 
Ph.B., of the “BANKERS MAGAZINE.” 


Following is a summary of the contents of the book: 


Introduction—The purpose of advertising. Fundamental principles. Inspiring confi- 
dence. Building good-will. Cumulative value of continuous advertising. Dig- 
nity and results. 

Chapter I—The Technical Foundation—The importance of copy. How to write ad- 
vertisments that pull. The ‘outside’ attitude. The personal element. Origin- 
ality. Study of proposition. Talking points. Space. Display. Illustration. 
Headlines. Condensation. Value of trademark or emblem. The strength of 
simplicity. Harmony in style. The type layout. Proofreaders’ symbols. Com- 
plete glossary of advertising and printing terms. 

Chapter !l—Advertising Mediums—Full discussion of the relative value as adver- 
tising mediums of newspapers, magazines, street cars, billboards, novelties, etc. 
Morning and evening papers. Appealing to women. ‘‘Quantity’’ and ‘quality’ 
circulation. 

Chapter !!!—Booklets and House Organs—How to prepare effective advertising 
literature of a more pretentious nature. Choosing the title. Exciting interest 
and holding attention. Making the message personal. The use of the impera- 
tive. Value of the coupon. ‘‘Do it now.’’ Getting cash-with-order _ replies. 
Specially interested readers. Good typography essential. Simple words. Enthus- 
iasm. 

Chapter 1V—Advertising a Commercial Bank—Deposits the life blood of a _ bank’s 
business. Inspiring confidence and educating people about banking. Advertising 
inertia and momentum. Advertising is insurance. Telling people things they 
already know. Human consideration. Individuality. Advertising to other banks. 
Illustrations of “educational’’ bank advertising. Changing copy. Several score 
of effective talking points and how to develop them. 


Chapter V—Savings Bank Advertising—The broad field of the savings bank. Possi- 
bilities of human interest. Space and frequency of insertions in newspaper 
advertising. Form letters and circulars. Concrete examples of how real people 
save money. How interest makes money grow. Many talking points. Adver- 
tising for the future. Large scale saving. How not to do it. Banking by mail. 
Telling the whole story. Strong savings literature that has won out. Full 
illustrations. 

Chapter Vi—Trust Company Advertising—Most successful trust companies are good 
advertisers. Explaining the services offered. Planning a complete series of 
advertisements. Exploiting various departments—savings, Women’s’ accounts, 
on rd mail, etc. Sample advertisements and full list of talking points. 
Illustrated. 


Chapter VIi—Investment Advertising—Knowledge of proposition and human na- 
ture. Literary skill. The appeal to self interest and ambition. Use of por- 
trait. Study of logic, psychology, legal rules of evidence and principles of 
argumentation. Stockbrokers’ publicity. New idea in bond advertising. Telling 
about investments. Scientific advertising. Kinds of financial advertising. Out- 
line of campaign. Properly constructed advertisements. A talk on confidence. 


Chapter Vill—Real Estate Advertising—Land a fundamental necessity. The broad 
field before the real estate advertiser. The situation in New York City and 
suburbs. Outline of a successful campaign. Getting the inquiry. Turning pros- 
pects into customers. The buying plan. Presenting case thoroughly. Tell the 
truth. Importance of clearness and enthusiasm. The dealer and the broker. 
“See the property.” Advertising mediums. Classified advertising. Booklets 
and follow-up letters. Photographs. Testimonials. References. Buying lots on 
the instalment plan. Houses for homes and rental. Selling farm land. Com- 
plete list of talking points for all classes of real estate. Samples of effective 
ads. and some result-getting literature for farm land and suburban residence 
property advertising. Good and poor realty advertising illustrated. 

Chapter I1X—Effective Business Letters—Business correspondence a part of advertis- 
ing. A substitute for personality. Most business letters lacking in “selling 
force.”’ Mail order business and the growth of the “follow-up’’ system. Direct- 
ness. clearness and brevity. Getting away from stereotyped forms. Stirring 
up the natural desire of your customers. The proper’ standpoint. Proving 
statements. Enthusiasm. Common sense. Definiteness. A follow-up plan. 
Eighteen model letters. Conclusion. 


163 Pages. Cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


90 William Street New York 
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HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute 
will appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chap- 

ters as possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 
it shall be to correspond with THe Banxers Macazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and practical 
suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manuscripts 
and photographs must reach us by the 25th of the month to be in time for the following 
month’s issue. 


WHAT A GOOD TELLER IS. 


Some Excellent Pointers from the Experience and Observation of an A. I. B. 
Man.— By Samuel J. Henry, Washington, D. C., Vice-President 
American Institute of Banking. 


[ a bank the teller carries no small part 
of the burden of winning the good will 
of the public, and maintaining the fa- 


vor of patrons. Of all the bank's employes 
there is no one who is a surer trade mag- 
net than an able, diplomatic teller. He is 
a continuous advertisement. Meeting as he 
does the public generally his actions, his 
way of doing business, have a bearing on 
the bank's growth and prosperity almost 
equal in importance to that of the conduct 
of the higher officials themselves. Indeed. 
the teller often makes more friends for 
the bank than do his superior officers. 

Now, what are the qualifications of a 
“counter” man? They are many and 
Here are a few: 

in the first place he puts at ease all who 
have business with him because he knows 
that many persons are naturally nervous 
and excited when they transact bank busi- 
ness. He suggests methods to the uniniti- 
ated that will avoid danger and trouble in 
the transaction of financial affairs. Thus 
he gains not only their confidence but their 
gratitude as well. 


good 
varied. 


Never Irritable. 

He is never irritable in spite of the fact 
that this condition is usually a by-product 
of sedentary employment. Nor does he 
allow his digestion to be the governor of his 
moods, and to the contagion of an angry 
customer he is immune. With constant de- 


mands on his time and patience he tires 
not. Frequently interrupted in the middle 
of a column of figures or with a big pack- 
age of bills half counted his equanimity is 
imperturbable. His duties call for a com- 
bination of congeniality and business abil- 


Samuel J. Henry. 
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ity. Figures and cash he handles both rap- 
uty and accurately. With fools and wise 
men, aristocrats and plebians, as his con- 
stantly changing vis-a-vis, preposterous de- 
mands and ridiculous requests his unpala- 
table daily menu, his tact and knowledge are 
constantly in demand. 


Cautious and Conservative. 


Alternately the teller is adviser, confi- 
dant, conciliator. The man with a “kick” 
kicks to him. He must smooth the ruffled 


brow and calm the troubled feelings. Being 


PHILADELPHIA’S FIRST 
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the mouth-piece of the bank in certain mat- 
ters at the window, he is cautious and con- 
servative in his language. And, he never 
blocks his window for personal affairs. 
Above all he earnestly strives to make 
every individual with whom he deals feel 
tnat it is a pleasure to do business at the 
bank; that patronage, however small, is ap- 
preciated and that first, last, and all the 
time the bank is looking after and protect- 
ing the interests of its customers and de- 
positors. Such is the way of the ideal 
teller. 


‘* BROADSIDE.”’ 


“Coming Tariff Revision ’’ and ‘‘ Trusts and the Individual ’’ Discussed. 


OLLOWING the opening “smoker” of 
September 18th, which was the oc- 
casion of the opening of the handsome 

new assembly rooms in the stately Roger 
Williams Building at Seventeenth and 
Cnestnut Streets, the Quaker City Chapter 
held another record breaking meeting in 
point of attendance and interest on October 
2nd. In spite of the fact that fifty-three 
new members had enrolled in the interim, 
the average attendance for the two meet- 
ings exceeded sixty per cent. of the total 
membership of the chapter. 

The initial speaker of tne evening, Charles 
H. Harding, a prominent member of the 
Manufacturers’ and National Committees 
on Tariff Adjustment, handled the diffi- 
cult subject “The Coming Tariff Revision” 
in a most interesting and instructive man- 
ner. After a brief but careful review of 
conditions in the United States at the in- 
ception of tariff legislation, Mr. Harding 
showed how gradually the favorite phrase 
“protection for infant industries” became 
more and more a misnomer until its final 
disappearance with the “tin plate” enact- 
ment in the late McKinley Bill. 

The attention of his hearers was then di- 
rected to the fact that, owing to the United 
States Government having no power of di- 
rect taxation, this power being in the hands 
of the States, counties and municipalities, 
practically the only sources of revenue left 
to the national government are the internal 
revenues and those received from imports. 

In Europe, however, notably Great Brit- 
ain, the central goverrment bois the power 
of direct taxation of its citizens. 

Mr. Harding then discussed at length the 
relations of the producers and consumers 
of this country, and pointed out some of 
the fallacies existing in the minds of the 
latter with regards to tariff ills. Of es- 
pecial interest was his discussion of the 
existing misunderstanding of the relations 
of rates on raw materials and those on fin- 


ished products, which defects were striking- 
ly illustrated by the Lamented Wilson Bill. 
He also cited the experiences of England 
along this line and the remarkable changes 
in sentiment toward tariff reform as_ indi- 
cated by the rapidly increasing tendency 
towards protection as practiced by the 
United States. 

In conclusion, Mr. Harding called par- 
ticular attention to the fact that the pres- 
ent tariff schedule is the result of over one 
hundred years experience; and that, even in 
the event of so radical a President as Mr. 
Bryan, with the complexion of the House 
and Senate committees on tariff remaining 
any way near its present status, no sweep- 
ing changes may be expected before the 
Fall of 1909 or the Spring of 1910, owing 
to the technical difficulties in connection 
with each tariff provision. He was inclined 
to lean towards a belief that the fair and 
candid tariff planks in Mr. Taft’s platform, 
if carried out, would bear greater results 
if he should be elected, than those of Mr. 
Bryan. 

The second speaker of the evening, Tal- 
cott Williams, one of Philadelphia’s most 
enlightened journalists and = scholars, de- 
highted the young bankers present by an 
able discussion of the subject “Trusts and 
the Individual”. Time forbade Mr. Wil- 
liams from treating his subject in any other 
than a colloquial way, but by so doing he 
kept well within the range of his hearers. 
Of unusual interest and instruction to the 
young men was the manner in which he dis- 
pelled some of the existing ideas with re- 
gards to this being the day in which in- 
dividual merit has limited opportunity. In 
doing so, he gave a most comprehensive re- 
view of business conditions from colonial 
aays up to the present time, pointing out 
the many difficulties in the way of family 
holdings and influence, limited fields of in- 
vestment, ete., which practically left the 
only alternative of entering business for 
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themselves on the part of the young men 
of the past. That this condition of affairs 
was not always what it is at present claimed 
to be, was evinced by the terrible record 
of failures which were strewn along the 
shores of business seas. Particular em- 
phasis was laid upon the fact that the 
wealth of the country was in the hands of 
the fortunate few as compared to the great 
army at the present time. The great bene- 
fit to humanity occasioned by the develop- 
ment of corporate holdings was never so 
apparent as at present. Never was op- 
portunity for individual merit and ability 
presented to the young men, as at the pres- 
ent time. The intense competition and 
close margin of profits which is so apparent 
in modern business, must of necessity com- 
pel corporate enterprises sooner or later to 
utilize the best men in order to continue in 
the race. 

In regard to the broadening of the 
avenues of investment, the speaker enumer- 
ated some of the few open to early in- 
vestors, such as national, state and mu- 
nicipal securities, real estate and individual 
enterprises. He pointed out the repeated 
disasters and uncertainty which were al- 
most always the rule in early times, and 
contrasted them with the practically un- 
umited fields of investment of the present 
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time and their remarkable steadiness and 
safety. 

Mr. Williams frankly acknowledged his 
complete change from his early convictions 
with regards to trust problems, such change 
being the result of long and close study of 
past and present conditions. In_ pointing 
out the apparent abuse of corporate power 
he handled this phase of his address with- 
out gloves. In conclusion, however, he pre- 
dicted that the nation that had been found- 
ed amid such trying conditions, had met 
and settled the terrible problems of the 
past, would see to it that no evil, no matter 
how well entrenched, could long flaunt its 
banner in the faces of honest men. Just as 
soon as our best men would determine that 
the law shall be administered justly, re- 
lentlessly and fearlessly, these running sores 
in our civic life will be met and vanquished 
in a manner as will well become our noble 
land. 

Such eminent authorities as these two 
speakers are but indications of the manner 
in which Philadelphia Chapter intends to 
keep its members and friends informed not 
only on matters of banking and finance, but 
on the most pertinent topics of the day. 

E. Leslie Allison, 
Chm. Press Com. 
October 9th, 1908. 


CONSTITUTION OF CHICAGO CHAPTER, A. I. B. 


curate report of the Chapter finances to 
the Executive Committee, as often as called 
for by them, and all such reports shall 


ArtTicLteE 1, NAME AND OBJECT. 


I. The name of this organization shall 
be “The Chicago Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking.” Its object shall be 
to promote the educational and social wel- 
fare of the bank men of Chicago and vicin- 
ity; subject to the general regulations of 
the American Institute of Banking. 


Articte II. Orricers. 


1. The officers shall be President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer, who 
shall be elected at the annual meeting and 
shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors are elected and qualified. 

2. The control of this organization shall 
be vested in an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of the officers aforesaid and _ five 
additional members. Such of _ these 
additional members as shall be necessary to 
complete the committee shall be elected 
at the annual meetings to fill the places 
of those whose terms of office expire and 
shall serve for a term of three years, or 
until their successors are elected and 
qualified. 

3. The duties of the executive officers 
shall be those pertaining to their respective 
offices. The Treasurer shall render an ac- 


be published in Tue Bank Man. He shall 
render a final and complete report at the 
annual meeting in May. 

4. The Secretary shall be bonded in the 
sum of one thousand dollars by a Surety 
Company. Said bond shall be subject to 
the approval of the Executive Committee 
and paid for by the Chapter. 

5. The Treasurer shalt be bonded in the 
sum of five thousand dollars by a Surety 
Company. Said bond shall be subject to 
the approval of the Executive Committee 
and paid for by the Chapter. 

6. The Executive Committee shall have 
general charge of the affairs of the Chap- 
ter. They shall audit all bills; they shall 
have power to appoint sub-committees for 
special purposes; they shall provide suit- 
able places for the meetings of the Chap- 
ter; and they shall select topics for study 
and discussion and provide persons to lec- 
ture or lead the discussions. They shall 
aiso provide for the publication of Tue 
Bank Maw and exercise a general control 
over its finances. 

7. Upon election to an official bank po- 
sition, the term of office of any officer or 
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member of the Executive Committee shall 
terminate upon the election of and quali- 
fieation of his successor, and his successor 
elected as provided for in Article 4, Sec- 
tion 5. 


Ill. Mempersitip. 


ARTICLE 


1. Any male employe of a bank or finan- 
cial institution who does not hold an elec- 
tive official position may become an active 
member upon his own application and the 
payment of the yearly dues and subscrip- 
tion to The Bulletin and to Tur Bank 
Man. 

2, Any member of another Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking who 
shall deposit with this Chapter a card is- 
sued by the Secretary or Recorder of the 
Chapter of which he is a member shall 
thereupon become a member of this Chap- 
ter. 

3. Upon application to and election by 
the Executive Committee any person pro- 
fessionally interested in banks or banking 
may become an associate member. Asso- 
ciate members shall have the privileges of 
the floor at all meetings of the Chapter, 
and shall have a vote at elections but shall 
not be eligible to hold elective office. 

1. Upon the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee any person may be elect- 
ed an honorary member by unanimous vote 
of the members present at any regular 
meeting of the Chapter and when so elect- 
ed shall pay no dues. 


Articite LY. 


1. Any active member may become a 
candidate for any office or for delegate to 
the National Convention of the American 
institute of Banking by presenting a_ pe- 
tition signed by at least 20 active members 
of the Chapter, which petition shall be pre- 
sented by any endorser thereof at a reg- 
ular or special meeting to be held two 
weeks prior to the day of election. 

2. An Election Committee of five shall 
be appointed by the president at least one 
month prior to the day of election which 
committee shall arrange all details of elec- 
tion subject to the direction and super- 
vision of the Executive Committee. The 
Election Committee shall place in nomina- 
tion at least one name for any office for 
which no nomination shall have been made 
by petition, and also supply a_ sufficient 
number of names to complete the list of 
delegates. 

3. The names of au nominees for each 
office, including delegates, shall be placed 
on the official ballot in one column in 
alphabetical order under the head of the 
office. 

4. There shall be no limit to the num- 
ber of names placed in nomination for del- 
egates; provided, that no member shall 
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vote for a greater number of candidates 
than that to which the Chapter may be 
entitled. ‘The nominees in excess of said 
number shall succeed to places on the del- 
egation in order of their vote. The Presi- 
dent of the Chapter shall be delegate-at- 
large to the annual convention. 

5. Voting for officers and delegates shall 
be by secret ballot. All ballots to be marked 
in booths provided by the Chapter. No 
other form of ballot than the one herein- 
before provided shall be used on the day 
of election. The Election Committee shall 
supply every member of the Chapter with 
a sample ballot on different colored paper 
at least one week prior to day of election. 

6. Any vacancy or vacancies which may 
occur in the Executive Committee shail 
be filled by vote of the Chapter at any of 
the regular meetings; provided, that notice 
of such election shall have been given at 
the regular meeting immediately preced- 
ing said election. 

7. A complete list of Chapter members 
with their bank addresses shall be pub- 
lished each year in the February issue of 
‘Lue Bank Man. No other list of members 


shall be published or given out. 
ArticLte V. Dves. 


1. Each active member shall pay dues to 
tnis Chapter amounting to one dollar per 


year, payable in advance; and in order to 
become possessed of the privileges of the 


Chapter is required to subscribe to The 
Bulletin of the American Institute of 
Banking and to Tue Bank Maw through 
the Chapter Secretary, as agent, at the 
rate of one dollar per year for each pub- 
lication, payable in advance. 

2. Each associate member shall pay 
dues to this Chapter, amounting to five 
dollars per year, payable in advance, and 
shall receive The Bulletin and THe Bank 
Maw from the Chapter. 


Articte VI. MeEeEtiInoGs. 


1. The annual meetings of the Chapter 
for the election of the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Officers, and for such other 
business as may be brought before it, 
shall be held on the second meeting of 
May in each year. 

2. Regular meetings of the Chapter 
shall be held on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month from September 
to May, inclusive, or, at such other times 
as may be fixed by resolution of the Chap- 
ter, or a vote of the Executive Committee. 

3. Special meetings shall be called by 
the President at the request of a majority 
of the Executive Committee or upon re- 
quest, in writing, of twenty-five active 
members in good standing. 

4. <All questions of procedure shall be 
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subject to Roberts’ Rules of Order, except 
as otherwise provided in the Constitution. 


5. Fifty active members shall constitute 


a quorum to transact business. 


Articte VII. AMENDMENTS. 


1. This Constitution may be altered or 
amended by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present and constituting a quo- 
rum at any regular meeting of the Chap- 
ter, the proposed alteration or amend- 
ment having been offered and read at the 
previous regular meeting and filed with the 
Secretary. 


A BANK CLERK’S VACATION. 


NEWS item from Becket, Mass., dated 
A October 11th, gives interesting facts 
concerning a long walk made by a Boston 
bank clerk. The item is as follows: 


Ernest D. Weiler a clerk in the Shawmut 
National Bank in Boston, was a guest at 
the Claflin hotel over last right. Mr. Weiler 
is on a two weeks’ vacation, and is taking 
a hike from Boston to Albany, following 
the highways in as nearly a direct line as 
possible, and hopes to make _ the trip in 
eight days. He left home on Saturday 
morning, Oct. 3, and made Worcester the 
first day. This was too much for a starter, 
and he made little headway on the next 
day. He put up in Huntington Friday 
night, and was given directions for a short 
eut to Pittsfield. The directions were hard 
to follow and he landed in Becket last night, 
coming by the way of Middlefield hill, 
traveling 20 miles according to his pedome- 
ter, ard going without his dinner, as he 
found no inn on his way. He left at 8.30 
o'clock this morning for Albany, expecting 
to reach there in three days. 


WORDS OF PRAISE. 


The Retiring President of the A. I. B. Com- 
mends the Institute. 


N his address before the meeting of the 
American Bankers Association at Den- 
ver in September, Col. J. D. Powers, 

the retiring president, had this to say 
about the work of the Institute: 


About ten years ago, this association au- 
thorized the organization of an educational 
branch of the association, which resulted 
in the American Institute of Bank Clerks. 
The work was so _ intelligently prosecuted 
that its new members not only took a lively 
but beneficial interest in its growth, and 
organized chapters throughout the country, 
made up of the bright, intelligent and 
thoughtful young men who were in the em- 
ploy of members of this association. They 
have recently taken on a new name, differ- 
ing slightly from their original patronymic, 
and are now called the American Institute 
of Banking. 

To this institute and its magnificent work, 
we may confidently look for the improved, 
educated and broad-minded banker of the 
immediate future. Its work has been along 
the best possible lines of education and it 
has reached such magnitude in importance 
and numbers as to request to be admitted 
as a section of this association, ard to re- 
ceive in the future, that which has been ac- 


corded to it in the past, the protection, en- 
couragement and help of the association. It 
is the outgrowth of your fostering care, and 
as our oldest and most cherished offspring, 
is in my judgment, entitled to full partici- 
pation and representation in the association, 
and should have special representation on 
the executive council. We have given of 
our bounty to the education, encouragement 
ard upbuilding of its membership, and now 
that it is so abundantly able to stand alone 
and assert itself for good, I feel that it 
should be taken into full fellowship. Its 
members are young men of courage, pluck 
and ability. They have won their spurs in 
the battle of endeavor; they possess. the 
requisite qualities of courage, education, in- 
dustry and ability to create a demand for 
their services, and they are destined to 
march forward to that goal of success which 
will make us proud of their achievements. 
They will go onward and upward, knowing 
that there is always room at the top for 
good and true men. I hope to see them in- 
Stalled as an integral part and special 
tion of this great organization. 


see- 


ORIGINAL WORK AT SEATTLE. 
HE Seattle Chapter will collect samples 
of every form used in the banks of 
Seattle, segregating those of state 
and national banks, and a part of the 
chapter's work this winter will be to work 
out its idea of a model bank, under both 
national and state charters. When this 
work is completed it is believed that some 
excellent ideas will be ready for submis- 
sion to the managers of the several banks 
whose employes constitute the chapter. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER NEWS. 


M. SCHERER, manager of the New 

York Clearing-House, delivered a 
convincing address in opposition to 

the government guarantee of bank deposits 
at the meeting held on October 8. He was 
followed by H. K. ‘Twitchell, assistant 
cashier of the Chemical National Bank, 
who spoke very entertainingly on the sub- 
ject “Money Not AIL” On October 22 
Edmund D. Fisher delivered an address on 
“The Meaning of the Panic.” He said in 
part: “The experiences of the last panic 
give us a_ better idea of how business 
should be done. The most vital thing is 
a better idea of the causes of panic. 
The meaning of panic is the cumulative 
force of business error. We cannot go on 
year after year without making a clearing 
of mistakes, and panic is a clearing of 
errors. A business man makes mistakes in 
prices of merenandise though his business 
may keep on increasing so that he does not 
clearly realize the result of his errors in 
the impairment of his capital or otherwise; 
so also banks have made mistakes in tying 
up their funds in real estate, and so forth. 
Those who made the fewest mistakes weath- 
ered the storm. The others went down, 
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Baltimore Chapter’s Club Room. 


though some have resumed and the others 
liquidated.” In discussing the theory that 
panics are caused by a wave of distrust 
sweeping over the country he said: “The 
psychological element is the superficial ap- 
pearance of an unhealthy condition.” 

The Board of Consuls held an informal 
dinner on October 15. There. was an at- 
tendance of forty-three and many valuable 
suggestions were made for the promotion of 
cordial relations between the old guard and 
strangers. The afternoon study courses at 
5 Nassau street have proved a great suc- 
cess, over one hundred members having 
enrolled in the three classes. Every indica- 
tion points to this being the most success- 
ful season in the chapter's history. 

Lovis N. Roe, 
Chairman Press Committee. 
October 26, 1908. 


THE AUGUSTA CHAPTER. 


HE Augusta, Ga., “Herald” of October 
2Ist said: 


The Augusta chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking held an enthusias- 
tic meeting Tuesday night in its club rooms 
in Miller Walker hall, and Rufus H. Brown, 
manager of the Augusta Clearing-House, 
delivered an address describing the proceed- 
ings of the American Binkers’ Association 
convention, in Denver. 

The president, Jos. P. Bartley, was author- 
ized to appoint a social committee to look 
out and care for social affairs of the chapter, 
and Messrs. Marion G. Ridgely, F. R. Clark, 
Jr., W. 8S. Wiggins, Alvin MeAuliffe, and 


Richard Riley were named. They will at 
once take up their work and arrange for @ 
special banquet, which will be given within 
the next month. 

A house committee composed of Messrs. 
Nolan Bowden, Carroll Magarahan and D. B. 
Dowling was named for the purpose of 
formulating rules for governing the chapter, 
looking after rooms and furnishing and other 
similar matters. 

This places the local organization on a 
working basis and establishes it as one of 
the leading societies of its kind in the 
country. The members are taking great in- 
terest in the meetings as evidenced by their 
regular attendance, and great good has al- 
ready been accomplished by the organiza- 
tion. 


ROCHESTER STUDYING LAW. 


CLASS in commercial law was _ or- 

ganized by the Rochester Chapter 

October 7th. It will be under the 
direction of I’. G. Nichols, of the Rochester 
Business Institute. The class had its first 
lesson October 14th. It dealt with con- 
tracts. 


BALTIMORE GETS BUSY. 
ALTIMORE CHAPTER inaugurated 


its fall and winter season on ‘Tues- 
day, October 13, with an address by Henry 
Clews, of New York, Mr. Clews’ subject 
was “No Government Guarantee of Bank 
Deposits and No Ownership of Railroads”, 
and he handled his subject as only a man 
with fifty years’ experience in the banking 
business can. 
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In assailing Mr. Bryan's Government 


guarantee theory, Mr. Clews made the fol- 
lowing telling shots: 


The Government guarantee of bank de- 
posits . . . is unsound in principle and 
fraught with great danger, both to the 
Government and the business of the country. 

It would, therefore, be one of those blun- 
ders that are worse than crimes. 

It would be a long step toward socialism, 
and socialism is antagonistic to free govern- 
ment and individual independence. 

A guarantee system would destroy the 
incentive for sound banking and place a 
premium upon unsound banking so that the 
reckless and inefficient banker would be on 
the same footing with the prudent and ex- 
perienced banker, all of which is unthink- 
able. 

As a radical measure it would be entitled 
to rank with the ‘16 to 1” silver heresy. 
which was happily exploded and discredited 
in time to prevent its enactment by Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Clews was listened to very attentively 
by a large audience, not only of bank clerks, 
but bank presidents, cashiers, and other 
officials, who heartily agreed with what he 
said. 

Baltimore Chapter held its first meeting 
of the season in its new rooms in the Cal- 
vert Bank Building. They were very pretti- 
ly decorated with palms, and cut flowers of 
all kinds were in abundance, a very fine 
musical program was rendered, after which 
Mr. Clews held a reception to all present. 

James D. Garrett, of the Central 
Savings Bank, is president of Baltimore 
Chapter, and ..aymond B. Cox of the First 
National Bank is vice-president. 

From the most excellent attendance of 
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the bank men at the first meeting, it is 
preaicted that the coming season will be 
the most successful Baltimore Chapter has 
ever experienced. 
Curton K. WELts. 
First National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 
October 26, 1908. 


SALT LAKE CITY CHAPTER. 


O* October 15th the Salt Lake City 
“Tribune” said: 


The bank clerks of the city met at the 
Commercial Club, Wednesday evening and 
effected a reorgani-ation of the Salt Lake 
Chapter of the American Institute of Pank- 
ing. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and the following are the officers elected 
President, J. H. Patrick, of MeCornick’s 
Bank; vice-president, L. C. Voorhees, of 
Walker Bros.; secretary, G. H. Butler. of 
the Utah National; treasurer, R. R. Sharkey 
of the Commercial National; executive com- 
mittee, R. W. Barnes of Deseret National: 
™. M. Mickelson of the Utah Commercial 
and Savings, and W. G. Scott of the Utah 
Savings and Trust Co. 

It was decided to form 
bates, and lectures will be given 
nent bankers. 


hold de- 
by promi- 


classes, 


CHAPTER AT OMAHA. 


A* OMAHA chapter of the Institute 
was organized October 22. Meetings 

will be held on the first and third 
Tuesday nights of each month. The officers 
are: President, W. B. Hughes; vice-presi- 
dent, George T. Zimmerman; secretary, Otis 
Allison; treasurer, F. R. Gosney. 


A Corner in Baltimore’s Quarters. 
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MONETARY DEPRESSIONS AND PANICS— THE 
SAVING FACTOR. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Panics have come and panics have 
gone, and on each successive recurrence 
financiers and economists theorize and argue 
as to the causes leading up to them and 
the effects left in their wake. We. shall 
no doubt have panics in successive periods 
or cycles just so long as the fundamental 
factors which must exist in order to make 
a panic possible are in evidence in every- 
aav business transactions throughout the 
world. There must be something for which 
there is a demand and supply, of course, 
to make business dealings in merchandise 
and money possible. With that a factor, 
there necessarily develops the system of 
credits throughout the world in connection 
with the selling of merchandise, which has 
become of so broad and complex a nature 

each particular credit starting from the 
inception of the manufacture of any 
specified merchandise from perhaps the ob- 
taining of money at first on credit for the 
manutacture of these certain goods and 
so on through the various stages to the 
consumer, up to which iime credit to a 
greater or less degree may have been 
granted to various people until the goods 
reached their final destination to be 
worn out, or permanently 


have 
consumed or 
used. 

Now, unless credit be in existence (and 
there must be a demand and supply to 
make credit possible) and credit being to a 
great extent if not wholly a matter in which 
confidence plays the greater part, business 
transactions resolve themselves into a mat- 
ter of mind so to speak, that mind being 
either of a hopeful nature or else of a de- 
spondent and non-hopeful nature, with or 
without confidence in the immediate or 
ultimate future of business stability; so 
that, as the saying is, “nothing succeeds 
like success,” and business being pros- 
perous generally throughout the country, 
the merchant and manufacturer have eyery 
incentive and, we may say, temptation, to 
push their business and credit far beyond 
the future demand for the stock of goods 
laid in; and also the large line of credit 
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availed of by the same merchant and manu- 
facturer, that credit being given for the 
very same reason that the mind in each 
case was of that hopeful and confident na- 
ture which saw a bright and prosperous fu- 
ture; and that same process is pursued, 
stretching more and more until the hither- 
to unknown quantity of demand begins to 
gradually show that the supply is far in 
excess, meaning of course an over-produc- 
tion of merchandise which must await the 
assimilation of the already purchased 
goods by the public or some desire to pur- 
chase, so that the public again come into 
the market for goods. 

If money or capital can wait until such 
time, a panic is perhaps averted; if not, 
credits begin to be scrutinized more closely, 
in many cases refused altogether and grad- 
ually more or less the signs of an impend- 
ing panic appear, here again the hopeful or 
non-hopeful condition of the mind coming 
into play, this time taking the non-hopeful 
view and like a rolling snowball gaining in 
size from contact with other non-hopeful 
minds until every one believes the country 
has gone into hopeless bankruptcy. 

Now, if a plain matter of mind in a hope- 
ful state can create an inflated condition 
of business and credits on the prosperity 
side, why cannot a matter of mind if 
trained to hopeful views and confidence in 
the future, enthuse people to keep that 
same confidence that proved well in the 
nrst place, only was carried too far, and 
gradually adjust business conditions again 
to a healthy state? The very reason that 
human nature is so varied in its make-up, 
with dispositions cheerful or despondent, 
perhaps makes it impossible that the whole 
world’s operations can be governed by any 
mind cure, if we may call it that, yet to 
my mind such a cure would go a long way 
toward averting panics were it possible 
to be applied in judicious and common- 
sense doses wherever needed. 

As to savings tending to avert panics, 
the savings of a workingman, for instance, 
of $1,000 when deposited perhaps in some 
savings institution, are again set in circu- 
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lation by loaning the same, and if put to a 
prouuctive use so that labor is employed, 
wages are paid; and with wages, clothing, 
food, ete., are bought, thereby directly and 
indirectly making business good. Those 
savings, provided not too large a_ propor- 
tion remain in the banks idle, will go to 
avert a panic or depression up to that 
point, as previously stated. Where the un- 
known quantity of so much lack of demand 
seems plainer, then the factors above re- 
ferred to operate to bring a panic closer 
to a point where it is impossible to stop 
it; or the viewpoint of mind chooses to 
consider that a panic must occur at any 
rate. 

I believe savings hoarded and unemployed 

that is, not loaned out by the banks— 
yperate, if too large a ratio to the full 
deposits is idle, to cause a depression, if 
such hoarding in the banks cover a con- 
siderable part of the country. On the other 
hand, in seasons of great prosperity, high 
wage conditions and resultant large sums 
saved and deposited by the savers, all other 
things being equal, there will be a cor- 
responding large call for loans from the 
banks for varied uses in the all-prosperous 
condition of the country, so that inevitably 
there comes again the over-production, loss 
of confidence, curtailing of credits and 
general depression which perhaps the mil- 
lions of deposited savings under high 
wages in part helped to lead up to an 
overstrained “prosperity mind” until the 
crash came. By this I do not mean to 
imply the undesirability of a man saving 
his spare money and laying it by for a 
rainy day, but T do believe that he, with 
others doing the same, unconsciously con- 
tributes to the making of prosperity up to 
such a turning point; then unconsciously 
do those savers contribute in a secondary 
sense to a panic on account of having pre- 
viously helped over-infiation and over-pro- 
duction. 

The above reasons, in general, I believe 
to cause monetary and business depressions 
whatever evils may or may not exist in our 
currency system, which we trust will even- 
tually be remedied. But until all men come 
to think alike, to use and exercise their 
judgments along somewhat parallel lines, 
towards attaining and maintaining the high- 
est state of prosperity consistent with con- 
servatism and sane and healthy minds, we 
shall have panies and depressions at periods 
more or less space of time apart; but the 
knowledge from an intelligent standpoint 
of how far in prosperous times production 
may be carried on with regard to the ex- 


isting and probable demand, and also the 


largest circulation possible of money con- 
sistent with the above conditions of de- 
mand and supply, and considering that the 


savings above referred to go indirectly to 
help out the same process, then perhaps 
may panics be averted. But such a time is 
easier imagined than possible of realizing, 
so we shall no doubt have depressions and 
panics with the resultant new theories why 
they happened and what were the results, 
while gradually the merchant and manu- 
facturer get ready to proceed again along 
the track of increasing prosperity to per- 
haps another panic, differing in causes, but 
nevertheless a panic. 
Witiiam E. Fay. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 15, 1908. 


ON REGULATING THE BANKS. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

One does not have to go far nowadays 
to see that questions of banking and 
currency are being studied as _ never 
before. I consider it a good omen that two 
such articles as “The Specmators and the 
Bank” and a “Brief History of the In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan” should have ap- 
peared together in THe Bankers MaGazine 
for August. It would seem that the burden 
of both these articles is that banking in 
our country should be better regulated. 

There has been much said (and par- 
ticularly by bankers) as to the regulation of 
the currency (a matter with which they 
have nothing at all to do) and little about 
the control of the banks and banking. The 
great plea has been for an elastic currency 
and for larger issues of credit money. In 
my judgment in place of needing a more 
elastic currency we need a system of bank- 
ing that is much less elastic than ours has 
proved to be. 

Every one knows, who has given the sub- 
ject careful thought, that the financial ills 
of our time have been brought on by the 
over-expansion of bank credit, and no one 
knows this better than the bankers them- 
selves. In fact, the late panie has been 
called a bankers’ panic. The bankers not 
only produced the conditions which caused 
the panic but they occasioned it directly by 
a scramble for reserves when they knew 
reserve moneys were getting scarce. They 
not only stretched the blarket to the widest 
limit, but when the goods began to give 
way each tried to tear off as big a piece as 
possible for his own use. 

At the root of the matter lies the fact 
that state banks and trust companies have 
increased enormously during the last few 
years, to say nothing of the increase of 
national banks, and there has been no cor- 
responding increase in the amount of re- 
serve or real money. This has led to a 
cutting in half of the proportion between 
credit and reserve. Something had to give 
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way and even then nobody called for real 
money but for credit money—always more 
credit. 

But the lesson has not been taken to heart. 
There has been a general howl about the 
currency and Congress has passed a law 
that nobody wants, just to say that they 
were doing something. The Currency Com- 
mission went on a junket in order to keep 
up the bluff and there the matter will end. 
Credit will go on expanding and the rapid 
development of our country will absorb the 
overplus for a while till a bad harvest or a 
political or industrial crisiz comes on, and 
then credit will give way again. 

So I am glad to see that Prof. Earl Dean 
Howard strikes the keynote when he says 
that the state banks and trust companies 
must be regulated as well as the national 
banks. There is small need to lock the 
front door of the stable and at the same 
time leave the back door open. And there 
is no need to make a bug-a-boo of the 
currency and at the same time leave the 
matter of reserves to take care of itself. 
In fact, we could get along without a cur- 
rency (in the sense of paper money), and 
bank with only specie, but the question of 
adequate reserves would still be the same 
and will always be the same. 

All this leads me to say that all banks 
should be classed and regulated on_ the 
same principles as in Japan. We should 
have at least three classes, namely; com- 
mercial banks, savings banks and financial 
(or industrial) banks. I cannot agree with 
those who would unite a savings and trust 
business with the commercial banks. 

The fact is that better bank regulation 
and better banking is in the air. It is a 
question of the hour in Germany, and in 
England the question of reserves has been 
taken up as never before. The popular cry 
for the guarantee of bank deposits is a 
crude attempt of the people to voice their 
sentiment that banks should be made re- 
sponsible for the obligations they incur. 
If bankers in place of wildly fighting guar- 
antee of deposits would advocate a reason- 
able insurance, an adequate regulation and 
supervision of banking, and above all a 
proper increase and a just distribution of 
reserves, they would win the people and 
advance their own interests at the same 
time. 

There is no need to talk of regulating the 
currency and then leave the banks to reg- 
ulate themselves. If the banks can go on 
issuing credit, thus inflating values and then 
issue more credit on the basis of these in- 
flated values, what may we not expect? If 
I can give a $100 note for a house worth 
$100 and then can go to the bank and make 
a loan on the house and the holder of my 
note can do the same giving my note as 


security, what kind of finance is that? Yet 
this is the principle upon which much of 
the banking and much of the general busi- 
ness is being conducted. Securities are 
issued, currency is issued, credit is issued, 
the one against the other. One kite is made 
to fly another kit. One bubble after another 
is blown till all is froth. Then soon will 
come a crash and with it an internal revolu- 
tion or a foreign war and at length years 
of misery and suffering will overtake us 
unless we take warning in time—and now 
is the time. 


Amstervam, October 25, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I would feel very much obliged to 
you for giving me an elucidation. 

In your article on Money, Trade and 
investments you publish statement: 

1. New York Clearing House banks. 

2. State banks and trust companies out- 
side of Clearing House. 

3. State banks. 

4. Trust companies. 

Well the question is: In how far we have 
to do here with the same figures stated 
twice: Are not in the Clearing House 
banks comprised some of the state banks 
and some of the trust companies? If the 
statement could be given of the National 
banks only, would not then the aggregate 
figures of New York Clearing House banks 
and state banks and trust companies not in 
Clearing House and those of national banks, 
state banks and trust companies be identi- 
cal? Yours truly, 

G. M. Botssevaty. 

Reply: The statement of the New York 
Clearing House (1) includes 31 national 
banks and 18 state banks. 

The statement of “state banks and trust 
companies outside of Clearing House” (2) 
includes state banks and trust companies 
in Greater New York which are not in the 
Clearing House. 

The statement of state banks (3) in- 
cludes all state banks in Greater New York. 

The statement of trust companies (4) in- 
cludes all trust companies in Greater New 
York. 

There are no trust companies members 
of the New York Clearing House. 

There is no duplication of figures, but 
statements 3 and 4 combined include state 
banks and trust companies both in and out 
of the Clearing House. In fact there are 
no trust companies in the Clearing House. 
Were the statements of the national banks 
in New York, not in the Clearing House, 
also reported we would have complete fig- 
ures for New York. In that case the 
statements 1 and 2 would be identical with 
3 and 4 plus national bank statement. 
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A SAFE BANKING BAG. 


GREAT many thousand dollars are 
A daily entrusted to the care of bank 

messengers. Oftentimes accompanied 
by an armed and uniformed officer, the bank 
messenger is a familiar figure on the city 
streets. That the danger of robbery is an 
ever present one, cannot be doubted, as in- 
tances of the hold-up of bank messengers 
re often seen among the news items of 
he daily press. 

On another page of the magazine this 
month, there is an illustrated advertisement 
f the Security Banking Bag, manufactured 
hy the Security Bag Company of Boston, 
Mass. That this bag is all that it is claimed 

») be as a_ protection to bank funds in 
transit, is attested by the fact that some of 
the largest banks and business houses in 
the country are using the Security Banking 
‘ag. Among the New York City institu- 

yns which use it are the following: 

Equitable Trust Co., Guardian Trust Co., 
Phenix National Bank, Battery Park Na- 

onal Bank, Eankers Trust Co., National 
Bank of Commerce, National City Bank, 
New York Trust Co., Empire Trust Co., 
Citizens Central National Bank of Wash- 
ngton Heights, Fidelity Trust Co., Fidelity 
sank, Yorkville Bank, Plaza Bank, Sherman 
National Bank, Nassau Trust Co., North 
Side Bank, Rowery Savings Bank, Columbia 

‘rust Co., Chase National Title Guarantee 
& Trust Co. 

Among the Boston institutions which use 

are the following: 

National Shawmut Pank, State National 
Bank, Liberty Trust Co., First National 
Bank, Eliot National Bank, Boston Clearing 
House, R. H. White & Co., Jordan, Marsh 
Co., City Trust Co., Second National Bank, 
Bay State Trust Co., James A. Houston & 
Co., Shepard & Norwell. A. Shuman, Butler 
& Co., Conrad & Co., Edison Light Co., A. 
Stowell & Co., Whitney & Co., South End 
National 3ank, Thompson's Spa, Singer 


Mfg. Co.. American Trust Co., Brigham’s 
Hotel, Gilchrist & Co., New England Na- 
tional Pank, The Hayward Hotel. 

Briefly summarized, the strong points of 
the Security Banking Pag are these: 

It is very strongly made. In some models 
there is a chain lining. In all the models, 
the handle is made of flexible metal and is 


S 


covered with leather so that neither the 
bag nor the handle can be cut. The bag is 
padlocked, but a leather flap covers the 
lock so that a casual inspection of the bag 
does not indicate that it is different from 
the ordinary traveling satchel, so that it is 
not likely to excite the cupidity of crooks. 
The bag is securely fastened to'the arm of 


the messenger by a strong chain and wrist 
lock so that it is impossible for the man 
anu the bag to become separated until the 
lock is opened by the person holding the 
key. The wrist lock is worn well up under 
the coat-sleeve and ‘the chain connecting it 
with the handle of the bag is held on the 
inside of the hand so that it is difficult for 
this device to be seen by observers on the 
street or elsewhere. 

A bank might go for years without feel- 
ing the necessity of such a _ special safe- 
guard in the handling of its cash, but when 
the occasion did arise, the need would be 
very great, so that on the principle that it 
is better to be safe than sorry, there is no 
doubt at all but that it would be a wise 
thing if every bank in the country had one 
of these Security Banking Bags as part of 
its equipment. The company has a special 
plan whereby any prospective purchaser 
may have the privilege of examining the 
bag before buying. The address of the com- 
pany is 56 Troy Street, Boston, Mass. 


“A BETTER DAY’S WORK.” 


NE of the most elaborate and costly 
O distribution gratuitously is said to be 
volumes ever published for general 
the book on accounting and modern methods 
in business practice, just issued by the 
advertising and business systems depart- 
ments of the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
The book is entitled ‘‘A Better Day's 
Work,’ and dedicated to “The Man at the 
Desk, to whom the Burroughs has always 
meant a better day's work at a less cost of 
time. work and worry.” 

It contains 160 pages of “inside business 
information,”’ representing the ripest expe- 
rience of the largest and most successful 
business houses in this country. All lines 
of business are represented, and there is 
something of value for every man who has 
anything to do with figures or office detail. 


ive 
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A part of the contents consists of 50 
specific business systems for different lines, 
each one embodying the best thought and 
practice of some representative house, and 
illustrated with life-like forms on the busi- 
ness stationery of one of the firms using 
the system, showing just how that system 
is employed to save time, work and worry 
in that particular establishment. Some of 
these forms are from banks—large and small 
—others are from mills, wholesale houses, 
tanneries, insurance offices, railroads and 
retail stores. Each system is thoroughly 
explained in all its details, making it easy 
to understand and to put into operation if 
desired. 

“A Better Day’s Work” is not essentially 
an advertisement. Rather, it is one of the 
steps in a broad educational campaign 
planned by E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising 
manager for the Burroughs. 

The book is now being advertised all over 
the country in magazines and newspapers, 
and requests already received from business 
men will more than exhaust the first 
edition, which numbered 10,000 copies. An- 
other edition is now on the press, and a 
copy will be sent to every business man 
who writes on his business stationery. 


A THRIVING INDUSTRY. 


UARANTEED deposits bid fair to 
excel protection in encouraging in- 
fant industries. In one Oklahoma 

town of five hundred inhabitants four banks 
have been established, and in another of 
four hundred and seventy, men, women and 
children, three have been started, and appli- 
cation to open a fourth has been made in 
due form. No wonder the Old Doctor pro- 
nounces the experiment a success. Ob- 
viously it affords employment for the 
people who ought to rule. As we figure it, 
if the present ratio of increase be main- 
tained, the entire population of Oklahoma 
will be engaged in the banking business be- 
tore Mr. Bryan can get another nomination 
for President in 1912.—-Harpers Weekly. 


THE PLETHORA OF MONEY. 


HE present world-wide abundance of 
money is illustrated by the follow- 
ing figures of gold holdings of Euro- 

pean banks: 

This increase of sixteen per cent. is accen- 
tuated by the gain in surplus reserve of 
New York banks meanwhile from $2,648,- 
075 to $42,289,150. 


England 
France 


Bank of 
Bank of 


Bank of Germany 


* Decrease. 


$192,855,000 
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BOSTON CLEARING-HOUSE. 


DDRESSING the Clearing-House Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Ass: 
ciation at Denver, Charles A. Ruy 

gles, manager of the Boston Clearing-House 
Association, had the following to say x 
garding the Boston plan of dealing wit! 
out-of-town checks: 


Most of the gentlemen have said they ha 
not formed a plan unless they charged « 
everything. I presume most of the men 
bers present know of what is called t} 
Boston system whereby the checks are ex 
lected through the clearing-house. Prior 
nine years ago there were various contrac 
made between the Boston banks and ban! 
throughout New England regarding t 
terms of remittance. A committee to 
that matter in charge and reported aft 
several months’ work that it was practic 
to handle checks of New England at 
minimum cost. Country banks were a 
vised and many of them agreed. The pl 
was put into operation in the spring of 18: 
so it has now been in operation nine yea 
last June. I will outline the system briet 
for the benefit of those who are not a 
quainted with it. The checks are listed ar 
sent to the clearing-house at 3.30 in ti 
afternoon, and are sorted out by the for 
of the clearing-house into cities and th: 
into the banks in those cities. Letters ar 
then written and mailed direct to the ban} 
on which the checks are drawn. We ha 
in New England 631 correspondents. W 
send out an average of 625 letters a da 
They are sent out this afternoon and 1 
ceived by a majority of the banks to-morro 
morning. They in turn remit without charg 
70 per cent. of the checks on the day 
receipt, so that the second morning aft: 
we get full payment for all checks sen 
The banks that do charge, charge one-tent 
of one per cent. which in turn is charged b 
the Boston banks from those from whor 
they receive the checks. Should any iter 
be protested and held over, the Boston ban! 
is notified and that amount charged bacl 
In the nine years we have collected approxi 
mately five thousand million dollars with 
loss of less than one thousand dollars. Th 
cost has been seven cents per $1,000 for col 
lecting. That includes all clerk hire, a por 
tion of the rent and all expenses of station 
ery—every known expense is put in and it 
has cost about seven cents a thousand dol 
lars. One strong argument in favor of our 
system as considered by the Boston banks 
is this, that a year ago, during the pani 
when collections were so hard to make, 
every bank in New England paid as usual 
Every day we got payment in full. You 
gentlemen have probably not forgotten how 
hard it was to collect items outside. 


ONE OF MANY. 


Alas, we often heard him say, 


In a calm, close-lipped, determined way, 

“T'll save my money—yes I will!” 

But he went to his grave resolving still. 
Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Now. Year ago. Increase. 
$193,845,000 
557,500,000 


215,490,000 


#990000 
91,310,000 
66,020,000 


648,810,000 
281,510,000 


23,175,000 $966,835,000 $156,340,000 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVESTMENTS. oe 


New York, November 2, 1908. 


ANIC MONTH OF A YEAR AGO 
was frequently referred to in the dis- 
cussion and comment on financial affairs 

during the past month. October, 1907, will 
long be remembered and the effects of that 
period of doubt and disaster are still ap- 
parent. The anniversary of the panic how- 
ever materialized no new complication, and 
the month just closed has been rather un- 
eventful, 

The Presidential campaign waged fiercer 
is the election approached and the last 
day of the month was largely given up to 
politics. The mere fact that a number of 
representatives of the financial district 
should take part in a parade intended to 
help the candidacy of Mr. Taft had no 
little significance. It did not seem possible 
a few months ago, but recently a marked 
change in sentiment has been manifest, and 
resentment against the Administration ap- 
pears to have been subordinated to the fear 
of Mr. Bryan’s radicalism. 

The stock market made a _ considerable 
advance during the month, but the influences 
which caused stocks to climb 3 to 10 per 
cent. or more have not been made apparent. 
So far as the rise is supposed to indicate 
Wall Street opinion as to the outcome of 
the election, it can mean only that Wall 
Street believes that Mr. Bryan is to go 
down the third time to defeat. 


UNITED §S 
1905 
025,896 


905,116 
,240,582 


Ist quarter 
2d quarter 
3d quarter 
{th quarter 216,063 


Comparison of present conditions with 
those existing a year ago furnishes much 
that is encouraging. Nearly all the banks 
which suspended then are now in operation. 
The clearing-house banks in New York now 
have a surplus reserve of over $33,000,000 
as compared with a deficit of $38,000,000 at 
the close of October, 1907. 

Call money which commanded as_ high 
as 125 per cent. in October last year ruled 
at 1@2 per cent. in the past month. A 
year ago the banks were arranging to draw 


TATES STEEL NET E.: 
1906 
$36,624.490 
$0,125,033 
38,114,624 


41,750,125 32,553,998 


gold from abroad to relieve the money 
situation, while now both gold exports and 
imports are viewed with indifference. 

That there has been only a partial re- 
covery from last year’s reverses is a fact 
not to be denied. It is to be remembered 
however that not until long after October 
did the wave of adversity reach its height 
and the gain from that extreme has been 
very substantial 

Illustrative of this is the record of the 
iron and steel trade. Pig iron production 
on November 1 last year was at the rate 
of —?* tons a week. This was a decline 
from 528,170 tons, the maximum record 
of July 1, 1907. By January 1, 1908, the 
output had fallen to 232,65 2 tons. Prior 
to November 1 the decrease was only 36,734 
tons, but in the two months following the 
decrease was 258,784 tons more. On Octo- 
ber 1 this year the output had increased to 
337,925 tons per week which is still 173,472 
tons less than on the same date last year, 
but it is a gain of 105,273 tons from the 
minimum point of January 1. 

A statement issued by the United States 
Steel Corporation last month also shows 
the aftermath of depression following the 
October disturbance and the subsequent 
substantial, although partial, recovery. In 
the six months just preceding the panic the 
net earnings of this company were the 
largest ever recorded. In the quarter fol- 


ARNINGS 
1907 
$39,122 


45, 503, 
3.804.285 


1908 
$18,229, 


20,265 


9 
o 


lowing, the last quarter of 1907, there was 
a decrease from the previous quarter of 
more than $11,000,000, followed by a further 
decrease of $14,000,000 in the first quarter 
of 1908. There was a gain of $2,000,000 in 
the record quarter and of nearly $7,000,000 
in the third quarter. This is a far step on 
the road to renewed prosperity although 
there is vet much lost ground to be re- 
gained. ‘This is indicated in the table show- 
ing the net earnings by quarters, in the 
last four years. 





800 THE 


The record of unfilled orders is not 
favorable as on September 30 the total was 
only 3,421,977 tons, the smallest in four 
years excepting only on June 30, 1908, and 
only about 108,000 tons larger than on that 


date. 


so 


GRAIN PRODUCTION 


Wheat 
Bushels. Bushels. 
2,467,480,934 552,399,517 
2.707,993,540 592,979,489 
2,927,416,091 260,970 
2,592.320,000 4,087,000 


2,.615,000,000 


Corn 


659,030,000 


As to the future of the steel trade the 
conservative view is that the improvement 
for a while will be slow. In fact a reduc- 
tion in wages on January 1 in this indus- 
try is anticipated, a natural result of the 
fall in prices of iron and_ steel products 
which has occurred. The railroads are not 
expected to be an important factor in the 
steel market for some time yet, as_ they 
are being forced to an increased economy 
and it is not yet easy for railroad corpora- 
tions to find new capital. 

The railroads are increasing their traffic 
as indicated by a further decrease in the 
number of idle cars. Between September 
16 and October 14 the number of surplus 
ears fell from 170,652 to 101,837 or nearly 
60,000 cars. On April 29 last there were 
413,338 unemployed cars, the present num- 
ber being less than one-quarter of that fig- 
ure. This increase in cars in use of course 
is to a large extent due to the seasonable 
increase in traffic resulting from the crop 
movement. 

The record of dividend and interest dis- 
bursements for November this year shows 
how seriously income from investments has 
been affected. The estimated disbursements 
for dividends this coming month amount to 
about, $29,100,000 as compared with $33,600,- 
000 a year ago, a decrease of more than 
$4,500,000. Of this decrease $2,800,000 is 
by industrial corporations, $1,300,000 by 
steam railroads and $400,000 by street rail- 
ways. Interest payments amount to $47,- 
500,000, an increase of $2,500,000, this being 
laigely due to the borrowing of corpora- 
tions in the past year to tide them over. 

Foreign trade movements in September 
showed a most encouraging change, the 
exports of merchandise reaching a new 
high record for that month exceeding the 
total in September, 1907, by $4,000,000 and 
in 1906 by nearly $1,000,000. Imports are 
also increasing although still below those 
of recent previous years. Compared with 
a year ago when the high record for Sep- 
tember was made imports show a decrease 
of only about $8,000,000. For September, 
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exports exceeded $139,000.000 and impor 
$98,000,000. 

The report of the Department of A¢ 
culture on the condition of the 
October 1 gives assurance of 
this year. 


crops 


good vie 


The yield of corn is indicat: 


UNITED STATES. 


Oats Barley Rye 

Bushels. 
27,241.515 
28,485,952 
33,374,833 


PBushels. 
139,748,958 
136,651,020 
178,916,484 
153 
167,242,000 


Bushels. 
894,595,552 
953,216,197 
964,904,522 
754,443,000 


789,161,000 


597,000 31,566,000 


30,921,000 


as 2,615,000,000 bushels as compared wit! 
2,592,320,000 bushels in 1907 and 2,927,416 
O41 bushels, a record crop, in 1906. The 
only years which surpassed 1908 were 190 
and 1906. 

The probable yield of wheat is 659,030,00 
bushels or about 25,000,000 bushels 
than in 1907. The record wheat crop wa 
748,460,218 bushels in 1901. The 1908 viel 
has been exceeded only in the years 189s 
1901, 1902, 1905, and 1906. 

The crop of oats this year will be abou 
789,161,000 bushels which is larger than th: 
1907 crop but nearly 200,000,000 bushels 
less than the bumper crop of 1902. Th 
1908 yield has been exceeded in seven other 
years, four times in the previous six years 

Barley estimated at 167,242,000 bushels 
is within 12,000,000 bushels of the largesi 
crop, which was raised in 1906. Rye will 
show about 30,921,000 bushels. The largest 
yield was 33,630,592 bushels recorded in 
1902. 

It is quite evident that the grain pro 
ducer is to be favored with another year 
of prosperity. They have fairly abundant 
crops while prices are high. Wheat in New 
York is commanding $1.09 per bushel, about 
the same as a year ago, but compared with 
890@90 cents in 1905 and 1906. Corn is 10 
cents a bushel higher than a year ago and 
30 cents higher than in 1905 and 1906. 

One important event of the month was a 
decline in the price of. silver in London 
to the lowest point recorded in five years. 
On October 30 the price touched 23 1-16d. 
per ounce. Except in 1902 and 1903 so low 
a price was never reached. In both those 
vears 21 11-16d. was the minimum price. 
In 1896 when Mr. Bryan was a candidate 
for the Presidency on a “16 to 1” platform, 
the price of silver ranged from 29 3-4 to 
31 15-16d. There has been little change in 
the production of silver in the world, the 
annual output being slightly below 170,000,- 
000 ounces. At the same time gold produc- 
tion has increased rapidly, about four fold 
since 1890. 

Some very 


mor 


interesting and very useful 
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statistics concerning the cereal crops of 
the United States have been compiled and 
published by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Agriculture. One of the 
eatures of the compilation is the yearly 


S01 


Minnesota, which produced no wheat in 
1866, now heads the list and in the past ten 
years its wheat crops had a value of $467,- 
000,000. The nine states named produced 
nearly 65 per cent. of the total wheat raised 


production of each cereal since 1866. In in the United States in 1907, as compared 
hat year the total wheat produced was’ with 55 per cent. in 1896 and 32 per cent. 
151,999,906 bushels. In 1907 it was 634,- in 1866. The value of the wheat crops of 
187,000 bushels. For corn the total yield those states in the last ten years was equal 
n 1866 was 867,946,295 bushels and in to 58 per cent. of the value of the total 
1907, 2,592,320,000 bushels. ‘The produc- wheat crop in that period. 

ion of oats has increased from 268,141,077 The corn producing territory has also 
yushels to 754,443,000 bushels. Each of broadened and some of the states now in 
these crops was smaller in 1907 than in the — the front rank were but insignificant factors 
previous year, so the comparison does not forty years ago. Nine states now produce 
fully measure the increase in productive over two-thirds of all the corn raised in 
‘apacity since 1866. the United States. Their production in 


CORN STATES. 


1866 1896 


Bushels. Bushels. 
284,572,764 342,756,000 
321,719,541 270,220,000 
176,768,649 241,025,000 
298,599,638 179,328,000 
33,468,265 168,840,000 552,968,339 

2,228,617 155,589,000 559, 287,72 
Kansas 5 Ps $5) 34, 155,142,000 572,349,867 
Ohio 99,766, 117,640,000 


442,655,576 
113,265,000 249,885,696 


1907 Value of 10 years’ 
Bushels. 
155,844,350 
52,288,184 
$6,819,543 
2,095,030 
127,676,247 


20,295, 


Crop 1898-1907. 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Indiana 


$1,096,260,641 
941,410,656 


Total 511,313,358 
Total U. 867,946, 
* Includes Indian Territory. 


$5,767,114,604 
9,531,581,147 


.743,805,000 


WHEAT STATES. 


1866 1896 1907 Value of 10 years’ 


Bushels. 3ushels. Bushels. Crop 1898-1907. 


Minnesota boninniea $467,131,147 
Kansas 260,465 
MOT DORR... cicvicscsns 
Nebraska 257,839 
Illinois 28,551,421 
Washington ee ‘atom 
Indiana 9, 562 
South Dakota.. .... ee 
Ohio b S54 


46,599,061 
30,794,452 
29,848,501 
19,390,602 
28,668,146 

7398, 192 
20,647,440 
27,583,450 


21,800,016 


67,600,000 
65,609,000 
55,130,000 358.5 
45,911,000 236,038,2 
40,104,000 190,986,689 
35,045,000 170,796,436 
34,013,060 215,978,933 
32,480,000 242,313,042 
30,677,000 236,304,83 


$2,563,877,313 


4,442.062,216 


Total 48,393,141 
Total [;. ews 151,999,906 


232,689,860 


427,684,346 


406,569,000 
634,087,000 
1866, 1896 and 1907 and the total value of 
the last ten years’ corn crop in those states 
are shown in the annexed table. 

Five of the great wheat states are also 
corn producers. Illinois and 
lowa are the leading states with Missouri 
third. Nebraska, Kansas and 
which in 1866 cut no figure, in 
nearly 450,000,000 bushels. 


It is significant of the remarkable de- 
velopment of the country that of the nine 
states producing the largest quantity of 
wheat last year, four produced none in 
1866 and two others only about a quarter 
of a million bushels each. The four states 
heading the wheat producing list last year a 
ind showing a vield of nearly 235,000,000 Oklahoma 
bushels, turned out only 518,000 bushels in 1907 


leaders as 
good 


produced 


1866., A table printed here shows the pro 
ducticn of the nine leading wheat growing 
states in 1866, 1896 and 1907 with the total 
farm value of the wheat raised in the ter 
vears 1898 to 1907 inclusive. 


The nine states produced 60 per cent. of 
the total corn in 1866 and 70 per cent. in 
1896 and 1897. 

Another table total value of 
wheat, corn and oats raised in the thirteen 


shows the 
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VALUE OF CROPS 10 YEARS _ 1898-1907. 
Wheat. Corn. Oats. 

Illinois $190,986,689 $1,096, 260,641 $346,030, 782 
Iowa 95,009,780 94, 410,656 320,917,774 
Kansas 445 9,866 349,867 75,765,493 
Nebraska 236,038,215 551,1% 144,023,372 
Missouri ...... 91,154,237 591,163, 54,069,096 
Indiana 215,978,933 552,968,338 120,¢ g 
Ohio 236,¢ »Se 2,655,576 125,109,608 
Minnesota .... 467,131, 39,218,123 185,038,435 
Texas 91.540,096 55S fe 95,055,799 
South Dakota.. 242,313,04: 35,594,066 69,281,655 
North Dakota.. 358,588.15 965,505 75,314,816 
Oklahoma ..... 3,293,2 59,885,696 
Washington 2 





Total .......$3,064, ,703 $6,051,132,008 $1,672,517,787 $10,778,524,498 


Total U. S... 4,442,062,216 9,531,581,147 2,655,956,394 16,629,599,757 


states mentioned in the ten years ended as the minimum. ‘Time money on _ Stoc! 
1907. Exchange collateral is quoted at 2%4@3 pei 

Four of the states named raised each cent. for sixty days, 3 per cent. for ninety 
over a billion dollars of the three cereals days, 3% per cent. for four months, an 
and Kansas and Nebraska are two of fhe 314%@3% per cent. for five to six month 
four. The Dakotas and Oklahoma each’ on good mixed collateral. For commercia 
raised over $400,000,000 of wheat, corn and paper the rates are 4 per cent. for sixty 
oats and Washington nearly $200,000,000. to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivabl 
Such figures indicate that the great west 4@4% per cent. for first-class four to sis 
has been enjoying wonderful prosperity and = months’ single names, and 44%@0%_ pe 
that the last ten years have given it a vast cent. for good paper having the same lengt! 
accumulation of wealth. of time to run. 

Tue Money Market.—The local money New Yorx Banxs.—The last week in the 
market continues easy and the approach of | month showed a decrease in deposits of 
November disbursements had no important — $14,500,000 based on actual figures and of 
effect upon rates. Loans on eall are at only $6,700,000 as shown by the statement 
very low rates. At the close of the month of averages. Similarly loans decreased 
call money ruled between 1@2 per cent., $10,700,000 by the former method of re- 
with the average about 1% per cent. Banks porting and only $5,000,000 by the latter. 
and trust companies loaned at 1 per cent. The actual reserves decreased about $2,- 


Money Rates In NEw York Ciry. 


| June 1. | July 1, | Aug.1. | Sept.1.| Oct.1. | Nov. 1 





|Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. 


Call loans, bankers’ balances | 14-4 14-2 1 —Méi1 —e 1 -2 
Call loans, banks and trust“companies.. : 1 — = th we Bite 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 days “| ie | 146-2 a | 1%-2 234- 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days to 4) 

MODEHS, .....ccccccccsecscccccccccccccccssccccece| 234— 8Y4 | 2 —234 | 246—3% | 2 —3 3 -% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months...) 316 — 46 | 34— 4 3144-4 | 36 % | Bk 344- % 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills enone } 

60 to 90 days. | 34— | 34{— 3 ~ 31 | 38 —3% | 4 — 
Commercial paper, prime single names, ‘4 | 

MIN: <scansksvicutonsteubenicsnternentne | 4- | 4%— 4 —44/4 —4% 4 —4% 
Commercial paper, good single names, 4 to| | 

6 months......... jinn Sens | | 444-5 44—5 | 4%-5 | 4%—5 446-— 








New York CLEARING HovusE BANKS—AVERAGE CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


DATES. Loans. Specie. | , Legal 


Net | Surplus | Cireula- | ¢ ; 
tenders. | Clearings. 


Deposits. | Reserve. tion. 


1402 2,7 753, 100 | 34,707,225 58,514,300 1,603,285, 100 


1, 
10... ‘O00 0 78,926,000 | 1 
| ie 647,900 | 31,471,125 53,309,400 1,631,634, 900 
} 1 


i . 992, 80,640,600 
24...| Le | 306,290,200 81,122,900 
0 2 81,280,800 


Oct. 3... 311.896, % | $79,585,700 3 396,771 400 | $42,289,650 | $53,756,500 | $1,554,702,400 
| 
| 


418, 132, 400 32,880,000 53,195,900 1,599,252, 100 
411,416,300 33,589,125 52,983,500 1,557,851,200 
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0,000 during the month, loans increasing 
17,000,000 and deposits $13,000,000. Loans 
ached their highest record on October 17, 
ie average being $1,338,433,300 and the 
tual $1,342,975,300. The surplus reserve 
y the old method of reporting was reduced 
iring the month from $42,289,000 to $33,- 
49,000. A year ago there was a deficit of 
38,000,000. Deposits are $360,000,000 more 
jan they were at this time last year. The 
irplus reserve fell to the lowest point for 
ie year on October 17, and is now only 
yout one-half of what it was last August. 


803 


Foreign Banxs.—The Bank of England 
lost $8,000,000 gold last month while the 
Bank of France gained $11,000,000, the 
Bank of Germany $17,000,000 and the Bank 
of Russia $7,000,000. Compared with a 
year ago England has gained $23,000,000, 
France $102,000,000, and Germany $53,000- 
000, while Russia has lost $20,000,000. 

Foreign Excuance.—Sterling exchange 
after advancing during the first half of the 
month became weak and declined below the 
figures ruling a month ago. In the last 
week of the month the market was very 
dull and rates tended downward. 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE Firat oF Eacn Monta. 


1906, 


1907, 1908, 





MONTH. 


Deposits, 





E 


inuary.. 
‘ebruary 
‘arch... 
\pril 

fay. 

une. 
july... 


BESEH 
BeSeSS 
Ses 


= 


4 


© 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


$4,292,575 | 
11,127,625 

5,008,755 

5,131,270 


ugust. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


12,634,100 
3,857, 
13,131,275 
12,348,775 
12,782, 
2,509,275 
7,478,200 


1 
257 





S25 


Rane 
S358 


»ptembe 
‘ctober... 
November 
December 





5 
3,049,775 | 
1,449,125 | 





,051,786,900 
083,283,300 





eee ee 


Deposits. 


$5,369,225 $1,050,925,400 
1,138,501,500 
1,167,623,700 
89,334,300 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


*$20,170,350 
40,526,752 
29,262,675 
39,788,525 
62,352,900 
47,910,000 
66,098,800 
59,083,575 
65,608,975 
42°289.650 
33,589, 125 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,420,061,900, on September 12, 1908; loans, $1,338,433,300 on 
September 12, 1908, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


New York CLEARING HovusE Banks—AcTuAL CONDITION. 


Loans. 


Specie. Legal Tenders. Net Deposits. | 





| 


$307,498,300 


303,732,100 
306,705,200 
305,877,300 
304,604,300 


$79,226,100 


086, 
80,675,000 
82,179,400 
80,071,2 


* Deficit. 


Reserve Held. 


|  $386,719,400 


383,768,800 
387,380,200 
388,056,700 
384,675,500 


State BANKS AND TruSsT COMPANIES OUTSIDE OF CLEARING HousE—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Dates. Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal Tenders. | Net Deposits. Gross Deposits. 





$958,208,400 | $84,679,300 
85,390,200 
85,555,100 


961,637,200 | 
968,473,100 


$14,590,700 
15,021,500 
15,352,900 


$869,693,600 
876,052,500 
882,424,100 


$1,060,591,300 
1,063, 691,000 
1,088,099,000 


Reserve on 
Deposits 


$327,820,200 
828,328,300 
825,370,100 


973,547,100 


86,442,200 


15,052,000 


889,655,700 


1,081,917,800 


382,265, 
976,105,400 87,937,800 14,951,600 892,406,100 1,083,505, 400 332,096,400 


State BANKS—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Loans. 


Specie. 





$279,917,800 
280,665,700 
282,365 800 
283.043, 600 
282,869,200 


$55,636,400 
60,120,000 
60,447,400 
60,899.900 
60,066,400 


Legal Tenders. 


$25,863,800 
25,736,000 
26,526,800 
26,600.300 
26,236,500 


Gross Deposits, 


$334,183,100 
340,771,400 
344,026,200 
344,806,900 
342,915,700 


| 


Reserve on 
Deposits. 


$103,143,908 
108,492,300 
110,106,000 
110,429,900 
108,873,900 
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Trust COMPANIES—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders, Gre 


$6,927, 
7, 


$869,343,700 300 
872, 453,400 
878. 977,600 
883,545,700 
88,080,200 


$78,788,600 
79,584,300 
79,640,200 
80,474,700 
81,823,500 


gy 
1 
a 9% 
211,600 972 
406,500 


97 


Reserve o; 


8 De posits. 
I Deposits. 


$296,674,400 
296,020,300 
292,374,100 
299,522,860 
299,869,000 


59.1 BL 700 
2°299'200 
4.912.200 


Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Legal ten-| Dei 


der and 
bank notes. 


Loans and 


Specie. 
Invest ments. I 


DATES. Deposits. 


age 


$109,304, 900 
110,561,200 
140,455,300 
109,906,000 
109,027,600 


$6,354,500 
6,221,100 
6,301,700 


$38,388,600 
$9,507,700 
89,200 
24,300 
89.850, 100 


8'251.700 
8,242'200 
8,602,900 


1 


6.486.300 


Boston BANKS. 


Legal 


Deposits. Tenders. 


DATES. Loans, Specie. 


$211,568,000 

212,791,000 
212.645,000 
211,900,000 
210,262,000 


$259,089,000 

261,744,000 
265,229°000 
262,691,000 
262,714,000 


52, 


$24,789,000 
24,984,000 
25,652,000 
25, 878,000 


25,428 000 


$3,968,000 
4,060,400 
3.779.000 
3,807,000 
3.908.000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Lawful Money 


’ sits 
Deposits, Reserve. 


Loans, 


$243,742,000 
243,523,000 
244,097,000 
245,529,000 
245,844,000 


$296,977,000 
295,588,000 
303,475,000 
32,667,000 
302,848,000 


$79,434,000 
78,722,000 
82,615,000 
81,147,000 
81,618,000 


3 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANK 


Sept. 1, 1908, Oct. 


| 


J, 1908. 


Gold, Silver. Gold, Silver. 


| £38,027,545 


£28,731,862 } 
| 129,656,957 
| 


129,042,885 
41,428,000 


England 
France.. £35,565,178 
17. 169,000 
8.066, 000 
13,385,000 
30,764,000 
4,420, ( 2 | 
14.2 


35, 809, OO 


13.037 000 
33,809;000 
4, poner 


at. Belgium 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


05 
GO 
6 
Norway ( 


4, 
4, 
4, 
ly 


51 006 


C447,262,114 £115,560,711 


MoNEY 
change in 
the Bank 


has stood 


There 


of 


last. 
from 41% 
rates in 

Discounts 


\ 


\ BROAD. ’ 
posted rate 
England last 


per cent. 


RATES 
the 


of 
at 21 


was nk 


of 


year 
to 

T.ondon 

oft 


ago 


discount 5% ] 


ant 
sixty 


which 
the 


month, 
May 


since 28 


with Clear- 
ing- House 


7,259,600 
349,600 


557,400 


Cir 


J08it | Deposit in 


other N.Y. 
Lanks, 


Surpl 
Reseri 
nts, 


$5,444, 7¢ 0 
5,824,300 
6,242,100 
8 ‘298, "800 
6,169.3( 0 


$10,960, 

9,410, 4 
2,500 : 
9,000 


Circulation.) Clearings 


$151,657.71 
139,937, Sul 
151,618,101 
142.992, 10( 


$10,191,006 
10,342,000 
10,296,000 
10,311,000 
10,258,000 


culation, Clearing. 


14,086,000 
14,018,000 
13,971,000 
13,924,000 
13,981,000 


$121,7 16,300 
102,614,200 
117,190,600 

2.574, 


8. 


Nor. 


1, 1908, 


Gold, Silver, 


£26,376,341 
121,803,855 
39,268,1 00 


121,445,000 
48, 710, a 


oO. 
3,986,000 
4,058,000 2.044.000 
4.180.000 
4,676,000 
1,730,000 


£452,672,496 £114,408,841 


the advanced 


Open market 


rate 
cent, 
Paris have 
ninety 


was 


1 
t 


advanced 
bills 


) ~<a 
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RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK 


BANKERS’ STERLING. 


WEEK ENDED. 
60 days. 


4.8490 @ 4.8510 | 
4.8510 @ 4.8535 
4.8500 @ 4.8505 
4.8475 @ 4.8500 


x 


Cable 
transfers. 


4.38640 @ 4.8650 
4.8700 @ 4.8710 
4.8670 @ 4.8680 
4.8675 @ £.8685 


Prime 
commercial, 
Long. 


4.8416 @ 4.8454 
4.8474 @ 4.85 
4.84bo @ 4.845% 


4.8414 @ 4.8438 | 


Documentary 
Sterling, 
60 days. 


4.83434 @ 4.8414 
4.84144 @ 4.85 

4.8334 @ 4.8434 
4.8334 @ 4.8454 


4.8425 @ 4.8450 4.8645 @ 4.8655 | 4.8316 @ 4.8334 4.8314 @ 4.8444 


ForREIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE Frrst OF EacoH Monts. 


July 1. Aug. 1, Sept. 1. Oct. 1, 


Sterling Bankers—60 days. wee) £.8544— %% 
Sight..........| 4.86%— 87 
Cables... ....... 4.8i74g— 4 
= Cine long 4.85l44— 3¢ 
a Docu’tary for paym’t... 4.845g— 514 
Paris— Cable transfers ............ 5.158 ; 
Bankers’ 60 days........... 
» Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days. 
Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 
Italian lire—sight... ............ ~~ 


4.8454 — 


ry “ 


5.1436 - 1334 5.1556 -15 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


July 31, 1908. Aug. 31, 1908. | Sept. 30, 1908. Oct, 31, 1908, 


Cireulation 

Public deposits 

Other deposits. 
Government securities. 
Other securities 28,843,000 
Reserve of notes and coin... assis 26,088,000 
Ce as si icck0sensensasereex 37,120,389 
Reserve to liabilities................... 50.128 
Bank rate of discount.. . acre 2468 
Price of Consols (24% per ‘cents. 5 eile winks 863% 
Price of silver per ounce. 


£29,533,000 
5,845,009 
46,064,000 
15,047,000 


£29,252,000 
7,876,000 
3.000 


£29,549, 700 
8,081,600 


£28,558,400 
‘650, 100 


2 508,000 

27,929,000 

38,731 862 
53. 60% 


24 
23%d. 


MontTHLY RANGE OF SILVER LONDON—1906, 1907, 1908. 


1906, 


Louw, 


1907. 1908, 1906, 1907, 108, 


MONTH. MONTH. 


High 


High High Low. Low. High| Low. High Low. High| Low 


January. 2943 314 534 25 i. 305 2 ‘ 31 247% 
February ..... 301g 31% 2 é 31% | 24 
March... B0y_ «29 305, September..... 4 BIg Y4lg 

i 2954 30% 30 October 32% | 3 27 J 24 
RRR 313g B80 2038 November......| 3 32 : f 
June. 2954 3056 December 


24,% 
oe 


YORK. 


Asked, Bid. 
$4.88 
4.90 
3.96 
4.50 
4.82 
15.65 


Asked 
Mexican doubloons $15.65 
Mexican 20 pesos 19.65 
Ten guilders... 4.00 
Mexican dollars... 45 mi) | 
Peruvian soles... my 41 
Chilian pesos,,........ a 41 


Twenty francs 
Twenty marks 
Twenty-five pesetas 
Spanish doubloons..... 

Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 
market for commercial silver 
Official price was F1%4¢ 


New 
@ ire. 


York 
rhe 


23'4d. per ounce. 


bars, 508¢ @5l%me. Fine silver (Government assay), 50'4 





806 


at the close of the month were 
2144(@@2% per cent. against 144@1% per 
cent a month ago. The open market rate 
at Paris was 24%@2% per cent. against 2 
per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and 
Frankfort 2%@2% per cent. against 3° 
per cent. a month ago. 

Strver.—The silver market in London was 
weak during the month and sharply de- 
clined late in the month. On October 30 
the price dropped to 23 1-16d., the lowest 
recorded in five years. The final price of 
the month was 2314d., a net decline since 
September 30 of 5d. 

Foreign ‘Trape.—Both 


London 


branches of for- 
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eign trade showed a substantial improvement 
in September. Imports were the largest since 
last November and were only about $8,000,- 
000 less than in the same month last year. 
Exports were the largest since March and 
were larger than were ever before recorded 
in the corresponding month. The imports 
were $98,000,000 and exports $139,000,000, 
making a net balance of exports of over 
$41,000,000. There was a net import ot 
gold of $/21,000 and a net export of silver 
of $894,000, the movements in both metal: 
being very small. For the nine month 
of the year, ending September 30, imports 
decreased $310,000,000 and exports $101,- 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MERUBANDISE. 
MONTH OF 


| 





SEPTEMBER. 
Imports. 


$81,816,642 
84,124,975 | 
101,987,330 
102,618,323 
106,365,180 
98,101,738 


Exports. 





110,364,840 
134,265,424 
135,983,816 
188,496,954 
135,318,342 
139,397,295 


oe 
ry 
“ 


“ 


$989,276,471 

985,468,881 
1,102,551,375 
1,237,834,424 
1,331,588,696 
1,230,837 ,439 


758,798,236 
751,594,339 
872,272,528 
948,267,117 
1, 108,072,299 
798, 168,922 


eee 


Ws ccmencicua 


Exp., 


Exp., 230,478,285 


Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 
| 
Balance. | 


$28,548,198 
50,140,449 
33,996,486 
35,878,631 
28,953, 162 
41,295,557 





$680,776 
1,375,739 
1,687,454 

331,752 
2,225,691 


894,924 


| 
| Exp., 


8,282,166 
19,452,689 
14,936,212 
12,447,270 
13,482,569 

8,055,905 


RB 
234,074,542 nes 
230,278,847 
289,567,307 
223,516,397 
432,668,517 


14,345,238 
12,338,319 
75,986,055 
19,017,593 
30,580,564 





NATIONAL Bank CIRCULATION. 


July 31, 1908. 


Aug. 31, 1908. | Sept. 30, 1968.| Oct. 31, 1908. 





Total amount outstanding F 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds............. 
Circulation secured by lawftl money........ 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Four per cents. of 1925 

Three per cents, of 1908-1918. 

Two per cents. of 1930 a 

Panama Canal 2 per cents..............0+++5 

Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per cent 


$692,088,991 
625,360,982 
66,728,009 


14,346,450 
9,521,940 
553,813,150 554,955, 
37,564,380 
14,186,500 


$620,432,420 


$685,326, 108 
625,986,993 
59,339,115 


14,677,450 
10,086,600 
. 200 
87, 701.740 


$675,612,327 
626,972,885 
48,639.442 


14,945,450 
10,057,260 
555,508,000 


$665,844,192 
626.778.555 
39,065,637 
14,960,450 
10,468,520 
554,700,700 
38,424,680 38,558,680 
13,936,500 15,936,500 


$632,871,890 | $632,624,850 


14,186,500 | 
$631 ,607,490 


| 


The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 4 per cents. 


of 1925, $7,265,250; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $9,401,900: 
District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $2,441,000; 


cents. $14,811,000; 


2 per cents. of 1930, $47,066,950; Panama Canal 2 per 
Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,833,000; 


Philippine loan, $8,461,000; state, city and railroad bonds, $46,787,710; Porto Rico, $736,000; certificates 


of indebtedness 3 per cent., $ 


—; a total of $138,803,819. 


Unitep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 


September, 
1908, 


$23,445,005 
22,589,858 
3,282,861 


Since 
July 1, 1908. 


791,530,934 
84,378,333 
19,192,399 


Source. 
Oustoms...... wsenese 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous .........0.006 


Total...ccocscceesecereeees $49,817,724 $195,101 ,666 


Excess of receipts.......... *$10,721,038 *$44,083,575 
*Excess of expenditures. 


EXPENDITURES, 

September, Since 
1908, July 1, 1908, 
$18,365,079 $60,224,834 
9,156,614 45,961,533 
9,184,982 37,030,873 
973,711 5,988,314 
11,671,178 58,838,243 
7.419.198 28,229,596 
3,268,060 8,410,848 


$60,038,762 $239,185,241 


Source. 
Civil and mis. ........ ceece 





MONEY, 


TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


UnitTep States Pusiic DEBT. 


Aug. 1, 1908.| Sept. 1, 1908. 


Oct, 1, 1908. Nov. 1, 1908. 





een debt : 
Consols Of 1960, 2 per CONE......ccccccccecccccccccces 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 
Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cent 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent 
Certificates of Indebtedness 19'8 


Total interest-bearing debt............+22+ seeeee 
ebt on which interest has ceased... ........+.+000+ 
jebt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 
National bank note redemption acct 
Fractional currency, 


Total non-interest bearing debt. 
Total interest and non-interest debt 
‘ertificates and notes offset by cash 
Treasury : 
Gold certificates, . 
Silver certificates 
Treasury notes of 1890 


Total certificates and notes 
\ggre gate debt 
in the Treasury : 
Total cash assets ...... 
Demand liabilities..... 


Balance ...... 
GO BENNETO, .ccccsccccccescesececees one 
Net cash balance 





$646, 250,150 | 
118,489,900 | 
63,945,460 | 
44,631.980| 54,631,980 
14,186.00}  14.186,500 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
63.945, 460 


$616,250,150 
118,489,900 | 
63,945,460 
54,631,980 
13,936,500 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,631,980 
13,936,500 





1,807,715,869 
| 2,620, 153,865 


$1,791,038,029 


" $353,628,173 


“$897. 253,990 
3,823,195 


346,734,208 
42,642,365 


$807 1258, 990 
8,738,235 


346,784,298 
2 39,089,430 
6,862,374 6,861,924 
$392,665,652 
1,293,657 ,878 


$897 1.508.900 $897,518,090 
3,943,745 | 3,867,625 


346,784,208 | | 346,734,298 
57,393,588 48,808,438 
6,862,374 | 6,862,374 


$410,990,260| $402,405,110 
1,312/437,996 | 1,303.776,726 


$396,239,057 
1,207 ,316,22% 


818,758,869 | 
484,054,000 | 
4,903,000 


837,564,869 
487,768,000 
4,847,000 


$1,330,179,869 
2,633,956,595 


1,786,442,021 
1,446,551 ,853 


$339,800,138 
150,000.000| 150,000,000 
203,628,173 189,890,138 


842,045,869 
488,208,000 
4,767,000 


$1,335,020,869 
2,682,337,092 


1,779,635,023 

1.450,582,450 

$329,052,572 
150,000,000 
179,052,573 


850,817,869 
488,793,000 
4,705,000 


$1. 344,315,869 
2,637.97 73,747 


1,770,503, 682 


1,437,409, 856 1,453,621,429 


$3 16,822,253 





166, ‘882, 253 





$329,052,573 | 
968,263,650 


$353,628,173| $339,890,138 


$316, £82,253 
958,809,823 | 963,886,588 


976,775,625 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


GON COMMA 6c cccccccccess ee eT | 
Silver dollars..... ‘ 

Subsidiary silver ° 

GOT CE vce cccccccevecceeeecccsseecee 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890.... 

United States notes 

National bank notes 


Circulation per capita....... 


000,000. The export balance for that period 
is $432,000,000 as compared with $223,000,- 
000 in 1907. 

National Bank CrircvuLtation.—Another 
decrease of nearly $10,000,000 was recorded 
in national bank circulation last month, 
practically all of it by the cancellation of 
bank notes, for the retirement of which 
lawful money was deposited months ago. 
Only $39,000,000 of de posits to retire bank 
notes are now held by the U. S. Treasurer 
as against $75,000,000 on June 30 last. 
There was a decrease last month of about 
$250,000 in bonds deposited to secure cir- 
culation. 

GovERNMENT REVENUES AND Dispurse- 
MENTS.—The receipts of the Government 
in October were $49,000,000 against $59,- 
000,000 in 1907, a decrease of $10,000,000. 
Expenditures were $60,000,000 against $58,- 


| Aug. 1, 1908. 


$615,788,276 
75,185 134 
122,782,786 


| 627,816,659 
| $8,045,962,547 


Sept. 1, 1908. 


Oct. 1, 1908. Nov, 1, 1908. 


$619,990, 263 
74,891,095 
124,005,574 
806,653,109 
475,083,723 
4,837,418 
341,311,926 
630,633,800 


$3,077.406.908 
87,733.000 | 
$35.07 


$615,955,118 
75,084,147 
124,024,077 
805,867,764 
475,843,942 
4,750,809 
341,190,465 
835,783,039 


$3,078,299,361 
87,852,000 
$35.04 


$610,060,562 
74,740,245 
131,663,701 
$07,246,359 
483,899,542 
4,691,225 
342,994,056 
643,202,001 _ 


$3, 7 498, 021 
7.971 ,000 
$35.28 


| 
| 





500,000 in 1907, an increase of $1,500,00. 
A deficit is shown for the month of $10,- 
700,000 as against a surplus of $500,000 in 
1907. Since July 1 the revenues have fallen 
below the expenditures $44,000,000. 

Unireo States Pvustic Desr.—Of the 
items constituting the public debt state- 
ment gold certificates outstanding show the 
most important change, an increase of $8,- 
700,000. The total debt less cash in the 
Treasury increased $8,500,000, while the 
cash balance was reduced $12,000,000. The 
former is now nearly $977,000,000 and the 
latter less than $167,000,000. More than 
$131,000,000 of the Treasury balance is 
represented by deposits in national bank 
depositaries. 

Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE 
States.—There was $20,000,000 
the volume of circulation in 


UNitrep 
added to 
October, of 





THE 
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MongeEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Aug. 1, 1908. 


Gold coin and bullion 
SU vOr COURS... .ccccccccccccscces coccccccecce 
Subsidiary silver 


United States notes, ‘ 5,645.68 
64,772,332 


National bank notes 


$1,602,228,076 


Certificates and 
outstanding 


Net cash in Treasury 


$1,014,511,613 
493,075,648 49 


1,263,854,360 


$338,373,716 


Sept. 1, 1908, Oct. 1, 1908. Nov. 1,1 


$1,021,568, 685 
93,369,887 
23,774,263 
5,369,090 
54,692,308 


$1,587,968,955 


$1,038,298, 1 8 


$1,598,774,233 $1,578,419, 16: 


1, 286,262,515 1,293 837,451 


$282,581.71 


1,286,574,250 


$312,199,983 $301 706,440 


SuPPLY OF MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


July 1, 1908, 


$1,616,220, 178 
558,249,982 
146,640,298 
346,681,016 
698,333,917 


Gold coin and bullion 

GOEPOE GEE. cvccccvcccccescce 
Subsidiary silver.. 

United States notes, 
National bank notes 


Total $3,376, 125,391 


which 387,600,000 was in the form of frac- 
tional silver coin and $7,500,000 in national 
bank notes. There was an increase of $8,- 
000,000 in silver certificates and of $1,- 
600,000 in gold certificates. 

Money in tHe Unirep Srares Treasury. 

The total money in the Treasury was 
reduced $9,500,000 in the month while out- 
standing certificates were increased $9,500,- 
000, making a decrease in the net balance 


Advertisers 


Aug. 1, 1908. 


$1,630,299,889 
568,260,982 
147,005,385 
346,681,016 34 
692,088,991 


$3,334,336,263 


Sept. 1, 198. Oct. 1, 1608, 


$) 643,681,386 
568,260,982 
145,770,090 
346,681,016 


675,612,327 


$1,641,558,948 
568,260,982 
147,779,837 


$3,389,606,91 $3,380.005,401 


of $19,000,090. The Treasury gained abo. 
$10,000,000 in its net gold balance. 

Suppiy or Money in tue Unirep Stari 
—The total stock of money in the count: 
increased $1,000,000. Gold increased 8&5, 
600,000 and subsidiary — silver — $5,200,01 
while national bank notes decreased $9, 
800,000. There would have been a decreas: 
in the total had not the Government coine 
a large amount of small silver coin. 


in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


are assured of a bona fide circulation among Banks, 


Bankers, Capitalists and others in this and foreign 


countries, at least double that of any other monthly 


banking publication. 





BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Corrected to November 10, 1908 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. Div. Rate. Bid. Asked 


ported by Hornblower & Weeks, members Nineteenth Ward Bank... 12 ree 165 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, Northern Bank 160) 


‘acifie lank (par $50).. 220 250 
120 Broadway, New York. te lg a8 owe $95).. 290 320 
Phenix National 
(par $20) ; 155 165 
Plaza Pank 2 600 
etna National Bank .... 8 sie 175 Riverside Bank .........+. 200 
\mer. Exchange Nat. Bk. 10 y eee Seaboard National Pank.. 340 
sank of America 26 3 see Second National Bank.... 350 
tank of the Manhattan Sherman National Bank... .. 140 
Co. (par $50) 12 205 State Bank 10 240 
sank of the Metropolis .. 16 é Twelfth Ward Bank 6 rr 
unk of N.Y... BD. A... Twenty-third Ward Bank 6 110 
Jank of Washington Union Exchange Bank.... 10 180 
Heights at 265 United States Exchange.. .. aes 
flattery Park Nat. Bank .. 5 ) West Side Bank 500 
sowery Bank 2 32: eee Yorkville Bank ; 100 
Bronx Borough Bank 
‘entury Bank 
‘hase National Pank .... 6 255 ye 
Chatham National Bank NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 
(par $25 ) 
*helsea xchange a et 
‘hemical National Bank. 13 4: iv. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Citizens’ Central Nat. Bk. 5 
‘oal & Iron Nat. BPank.. 215 225 Astor Trust Co. pane aa 300 
‘olonial Bank 2 i Bankers Trust 140 
‘olumbia Bank d Bowling Green Trust . 2 320 
‘onsolidated Nat. Bank... 6 E 25 Froadway Trust Co. .... 6 125 
‘orn Exchange Bank.... 16 31k 32: Prooklyn Trust Co. y 390 
East River National Bank Carnegie Trust Co. 
(par $25) i Citizens’ Trust Co 
Fidelity Bank i E Central Trust Co. 
Fifth Avenue Bank 3900 ae Columbia Trust Co. 
Fifth National Bank : 310 an Commercial Trust 
First National Bank 3: 700 Empire Trust Co. 
Fourteenth Street Bank.. cae Equitable Trust ee 
Fourth National Bank.... § 200 Farmers Loan & Trust 
Gallatin National Pank Co. (par $25) 
(par $50) 2 520 335 Fidelity Trust Co. 
Garfield National Bank... % 285 rr Fifth Avenue Trust 
German-American Bank Flatbush Trust Co. 
(par $75) 4 35 f Franklin Trust Co, 
German Exchange Pank.. 10 wee Fulton Trust Co. 
Germania Bank 475 525 Guaranty Trust Co. 
Greenwich Bank 250 Guardian Trust Co. 
Hanover National Bank.. 480 Hamilton Trust Co. 
Importers & Traders Nat. Home Trust Co. 
Bank 540 Hudson Trust Co 
International Bank’g Corp. / 90 Kings Co. Trust Co. os 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. E site Knickerbocker Trust Co... 
Jefferson Bank 7 Lawyers’ Mortgage Co. 
Liberty National Bank... E sae Lincoln ‘Trust Co. 
Lineoln National Bank... : ae Lawyers’ Title 
Market & Fulten Nat. Bk. 245 ca Trust Co. 
Mechanics National ‘Pank 1: 25 265 Long Is. Loan & Trust... 1 250 
Mercantile National Bank .. 25 K Manhattan Trust Co, 
Merchants Exchange Na- $230) , 350 
tional Bank (par $50). H } Mercantile Trust re 750 
Merchants National Bank Metropolitan Trust Co.... 2 510 
(par $50) if BF Morton Trust Co. ....... ; 110 
Metropolitan Bank } i 175 Mutual Alliance Trust Co Rar 
Mount Morris Bank 2 240 Penmene. THN COi occas. 150 
Mutual sank 2 3 N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 5 1000 
Nassau Bank (nar $50).. y 21: N. ¥Y. Mtg. & Security Co. 85 
Nat. Bank of Commerce. 7 1 N. Y. Trust Co : 
Nat. Butchers & Drovers People’s Trust Co. 
Bank (par $25) , 5 Standard Trust Co. .. 
National City Pink 302 3 Title Guar. & ‘Trust 
National Copper Pank.... .. 215 5 Trust Co. of America..... 300 
National Park Bank ) Union Trust Co ian 1000 
New Netherlands Bank... .. U. S. Mtg. & Trust 335 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank. 40 7 a tT. &.. Trent Coe. 
N. Y. Produce Exchange Van Norden Trust 
., Bank : Washington Trust 
Night & ei Re : Windsor Trust Co 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
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BOSTON BANK STOCKS. CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
60 Congress St., Boston. 152 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Div. Last Div. Bid. Asked 


Name. Rate. Sale. ankers’ National Bank.. 8 185 191 
Atlantic National Bank 140 Commercial National Bank 12 294 299 
Boylston National Bank 100 Continental National Bank 8 238 
Commercial National Bank 140 Corn Exchange Nat. Bank 12 390 
Eliot National Bank : 195 Drovers Deposit Nat. Bk. 10 218 
Faneuil Hall National Bank .... 7 138 First National Bank.... 12 397 
First National Bank : 312% First Nat. of Englewood 10 
First Ward National Bank 8 181% Ft. Dearborn Nat. Bank 
Fourth National Bank 165% Hamilton National Bank 
Merchants’ National Bank 217% Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
Metropolitan National Bank .... 6 122 ‘Bank .. 
National Bank of Commerce .... 6 160 Monroe National Bank... 
National Market Bank, Brighton 6 Nat. (Bank of the Republic 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury 8 National City Bank 
National Shawmut Bank 10 8! National Produce Bank 
National Union Bank 35% Oakland National Bank.. 
National Security Bank * Prairie National Bank .... 
New England National Bank .... 
Old ‘Pioston National Bank 5 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury 6 
Second National Bank 10 215% 
South End National Bank : CHICAGS STATE BANKS. 
State National Bank 54Y iv. Bid 
Webster & Atlas National Bank. 3 ’ ‘ 
Winthrop National Bank 12 25 American Tr. & Sav. c 8 206 
Sate - Central Trust R 139 
* No public sales. Chicago City Bank 150 
Chicago Savings Bank.... 6 124 
BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bk. 160 
Drexel State Pank i 135 
Div. Last Drovers Tr. & Sav. 8 168 
Je > 7 Englewood State Bank... 6 113 
Name. Rate. Sale. Hibernian Banking Assn. 8 200 
American Trust Co. 8 345 Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank. 8 220 
Bay State Trust Co. ad Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bk...16-4ex. 490 
Beacon Trust Co. ‘ 185 Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 112 
Boston Safe D. & 4 b 369 Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 5 108 
City Trust Co. 410 Merchants Loan & Tr. Co. 12 
Columbia Trust Co. 5 120 Metropolitan Tr. & S. Bk. 6 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 5 160 Mutual Bank iow 
Dorchester Trust Co. ue 102 Northern Trust Co. .... 8 
Exchange Trust Co. ous e North Western Tr. & Sav. 
Federal Trust Co. 130 Bank 6 
International Trust Co. 400 Prairie State 
Liberty Trust Co. ca * Railway Exchange 3 4 
Mattapan D. & T. 4 150 Royal Trust Co. S 
Mechanics’ Trust Co. 5 115 So. Unicago Sav. Bank. 6 
New England Trust Co. § 309 State Bank of Chicago... 12 
Old Colony Trust Co. 2 700 itock Yards Savings Bank 6 
Puritan Trust Co. 219 Union Bank 6 
State Street Trust Co. ’ * Union Stock Yards Bank. 6 
United States Trust Co. 225 Union Trust Co. ne 
- Western Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 
* No public sales. Woodlawn Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


—At the annual meeting of the New York 
Clearing-House October 6, William H. 
Porter, president of the Chemical National 
Bank, was elected president to succeed Al- 
exander Gilbert; Samuel Woolverton, presi- 
dent of the Gallatin National Bank, was 
elected secretary, and Manager William 
Sherer and Assistant Manager William J. 
Gilpin were re-elected. 

The usual committees were named for the 
coming year, Dumont Clarke being made 
chairman of the Clearing-House committee. 
The members of the committees are: 

Clearing-House committee — Dumont 
Clarke, president American iuxchange Na- 
tional Bank; A. Barton Hepburn, presi- 
dent Chase National Bank; Edward Towns- 
end, president Importers and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank; Valentine P. onyder, presi- 
aent National Bank of Commerce in New 
York; Gates W. McGarrah, president Me- 
chanics’ National Bank. 

Conference committee — Frederick  B. 
Schenck, president Liberty National Bank; 
Samuel G. Bayne, president Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank; A. S. Frissell, president Fifth 
Avenue Bank; William H. Perkins, presi- 
dent Bank of America; William A. Simon- 
son, vice-president Second National Bank. 

Nominating committee—Walter E. Frew, 
vice-president Corn Exchange Bank; Frank 
A. Vanderlip, vice-president National City 
Bank; Edward C. Schaefer, president Ger- 
mania Bank: Francis L. Hine, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank; Stephen Baker, 
president Bank of the Manhattan Company. 

Committee on aumissions—James G. Can- 
non, vice-president Fourth National Bank; 
Gilbert G. Thorne, vice-president National 
Park Bank; Ruel W. Poor, president Gar- 
field National Bank; Zoheth S. Freeman, 
vice-president Merchants’ National Bank; 
nobert A. Parker, vice-president Market 
and Fulton National Bank. 

Arbitration committee—Alfred M. Bull, 
vice-president Phenix National Bank; Wil- 
fiam C. Duncan, president Greenwich Bank; 
James M. Donald, vice-president Hanover 
National Bank; George M. Hard, president 
Chatham National Bank; Francis L. Leland 
president New York County National Bank. 

In his report Manager Sherer submitted 
the following record of the year’s opera- 


NOTES 


tions of the Clearing-House, the figures 
being for the twelve months ended Septem- 
ber 30: 

Exchanges ,630,971,913.18 
Balances ,409,632,271.41 


$77,040,604,184.59 

The average daily transactions: 

$241,413,022.66 
11,179,122.20 


Total transactions 


Exchanges 
Balances 
Total 52,592,144.86 
Total 
Clearing-House 


organization of 
years): 

$1,930,248,133,349.14 
89,694,759,171.06 


transactions since 
(fifty-five 
Exchanges 
Balances 


$2,019,942,892,520.20 


Largest exchanges on any one 
day during the (July 2, 
1908) 

Largest 
day during the 
1908) 

Largest 
one day 
(July 2, 

Smallest 
one day 
(April 18, 

Smallest 
day during the 
14, 1907) 

Smallest transactions on any 
one day during the 
(April 18, 1908) 


Bankers 


year 
527,496.02 
balances on any one 
year (July 2, 
358,324.06 
transactions on any 
during the 
1908) 


year 

9 SS5,S20.98 
exchanges on 
during the 
1908) 


any 
year 
106,833,749.66 
balances on any one 
year (Dec. 
5,111,620.43 


year 
112,448.927.49 


were we. pleased with the 
choice of Mr. Porter as president of the 
Clearing-House. He is widely known among 
them, being probably the best known of the 
presidents of the New York banks outside 
of the Wall Street district. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Surplus and Profits, 845,000 


Best Facilities for Handling Items on the Vir- 
ginias and Carolinas 





B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 


AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 


CHICACO 


The Treasury of the United States has 
purchased 100,000 ounces of silver for the 
New York assay-office, for which a price 
of 51.944 cents an ounce was paid, 


Comptroller of the Currency, Lawrence 
O. Murray has announced a plan whereby 
the national banks of the country will be 
divided into examining districts, with a 
chairman examiner over each district. 

Meetings are to be held quarterly in the 
first week of January, April, July and 
October, and every examiner must attend 
if physically able to travel. The chairman 
of each district will preside at the meet- 
ings, compile the report to be made to 
the Comptroller, and in intervals between 
such meetings will conduct any necessary 
or advisable correspondence with the chair- 
men of other districts or conferences who 
may require or request information in con- 
nection with certain lines of credit. 

These reports to the Comptroller are de- 
furnish in detail a list of the 
lines of over-extended credit, large loans 
and heavy borrowers, and in general all 
of the questionable or doubtful paper 
which has come to the attention of the 
examiners in the districts. It is believed 
that this plan will result in a closer rela- 
tionship between the office of the Comp- 
troller and the examiners in the districts, 
as well as between the examiners in one 
district and those in a different section of 
the country. The co-operation of the dis- 
tricts with the Clearing-House associations 
of the locality is also a contemplated fea- 


signed to 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA 


Capital, . - $200,000 


Surplus & Profits, 845,000 
Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 


ADAPT- 
FOR 





NEW YORK 


ture which it is believed will result greatly 
to the advantage of the national banking 
system in general. 

The following are the new districts ten- 
tatively determined upon and the exam- 
iners specified will be placed in charge of 
the respective districts: 

District No. 1, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Examiner Alfred Ewer in 
charge, will include Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, comprising the dis- 
tricts of Examiners W. W. Duffett, Jr., 
Charles W. Curtis, N. S. Bean, W. E. Neal, 
Harry F. Currier, E. S. Pepper, Joseph 
Balch and Charles S. Perkins. 

District No. 2, with headquarters at New 
York City, and Examiner Charles A. Hanna 
in charge, will include New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware, comprising the dis 
tricts of examiners Edward J. Graham, 
Josiah Van Vranken, Charles E. Van 
Brocklin, Charles H. Chapman, H. S. Ben- 
nett, F. N. Buck, Edward E. Watts, F. W. 
Alderman. 

District No. 3, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Examiner’ Frank 
L. Norris in charge, will include Philadel- 
phia, Maryland, eastern Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and the District of 
Columbia, which territory comprises the 
districts of examiners William M. Hardt, 
Channing Bingham, F. E. Patterson, S. M. 
Hann, Owen T. Reeves, Jr., Francis Coates, 
Jr., Fred A. Hull. 

District No. 4, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Examiner Harrison Nesbit 
in charge, will include Pittsburgh, western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
comprising the districts of examiners J. 
B. Cunningham, W. J. Robinson, John F 
Zerbey, C. W. Robinson, M. A. Kendall, 
A. B. Camp, Charles Starek, H. E. Hos- 
kins, S. I.. McCune, S. B. Campbell, T. C 
‘Lhomas. 

District No. 5. with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., and Examiner S. H. L 
Cooper in charge, will include Tennessee, 
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outh Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
‘lississippi, Louisiana and Kentucky, com- 

rising the districts of Examiners J. C. 

idgway, M. E. Patterson, J. K. McDon- 

id, J. A. Armstrong, Percy H. Johnston, 

r, L. Yerkes. 

District No. 6, with headquarters at Chi- 

igo, Ill, and Examiner C. H. Bosworth 

charge, will include Illinois, Indiana, 
lichigan and Wisconsin, comprising the 
stricts of Examiners W. J. Butler, Mark 

Harper, Miller Weir, E. S. Hubbell, C. 

Peeples, W. D. Frazer, Wm. E. Springer, 

. B. Ainger, George E. Luther, Charles R. 

fertens. 

District No. 7, with headquarters at 
‘linneapolis, Minn., and Examiner J. A. 

ithbun in charge, will include Minnesota, 

orth Dakota and South Dakota, compris- 
‘ig the district of Examiners J. L. Root, 

‘van S. Tyler, John H. Smith, E. W. Mun- 

m, J. C. Johnson. 

District No. 8, with headquarters at Kan- 

is City, Mo., and Examiner F. O. Hicks 

1 charge, will include Iowa, Nebraska, 
‘ansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkan- 

is, comprising the districts of examiners 

Vv. P. Jones, H. M. Bostwick, E. B. Shaw, 
Vv. L. Beuchle, J. A. Cline, John Rush, J. 
i. Bradley, J. D. Mossman, H. C. Reed, 

. M. Hale, Frank W. Bryant, P. G. Wal- 
ton. 

District No. 9, with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, Tex., and Examiner J. M. Logan 
in charge, will include Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona, comprising the districts of 
examiners J. W. Hertford, R. L. Vanzandt, 
J. W. Norvell, C. E. Fargo. 

District No. 10, with headquarters at Den- 
ver, Col., and Examiner F. L. Klein in 
charge, will include Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming, which States comprise the dis- 
tricts of examiners G. W. Goodell, W. J. 
Beatie. 

District No. 11, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., and Examiner E. T. Wil- 
son in charge, will include Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Califor- 
nia, comprising the districts of examiners 
Frank H. Luce, C. S. Loveland, Claud 
Gatch, J. A. H. Kerr, «. S. Gatch, C. G. 
teed. 


—Directors of the Mechanics’ & Traders’ 


Bank of Brooklyn anticipated on November 
2 the second instalment of fifteen per cent. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital, - = $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 845,000 


Virginia’s Most Successful National Bank 
COLLECTIONS CAREFULLY ROUTED 


Capital Broad 
Bm COLUMBIA fameria 


Surplus its) ME Cedar Street 
$2 000,000 Mamumanuin New York 


WILLARD V. KING, 
WM. H. NICHOLS, Vice-President 
HOWARD BAYNE, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
LANGLEY W. WIGGIN, Secretary 
FRED. C. MARSTON, Assistant Secretary 
PARK TERRELL, Mar. Bond Dept. 
DAVID s. MILLS, Trust Officer 


MUNICIPAL BOND CERTIFICATION 


Investors desiring to increase their 
holdings will find that municipal 
bonds issued under our method bear 
positive evidence of genuineness, so 
that purchasers will not have to de- 
pend solely on the opinion of the 
vendor. 
Inquiries invited. 


President 


INDEPENDENT OF THE CONTROL 
OF ANY SINGLE INTEREST 


to depositors due November 17 under the 
deferred payment plan. They are gratified 
with the success of the institution since it 
reopened August 17 last. 

Already 613 new accounts have been 
gained, representing $336,000 of additional 
aeposits. At reopening the bank had an 
agreement with the Empire Trust Co. for a 
ioan of $1,000,000. Only $250,000 in all was 
borrowed and the bank has since canceled 
the original agreement. 


—Stockholders of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany have voted to increase the capital 
stock of the company from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000, to comply with the new state bank- 
ing law regarding additional capital for 
branches. 


—A ten-pound note of the English colony 
of New York, issued February 16, 1771, 
137 years ago, antedating the Declaration 
of Independence, has been presented to 
Comptroller Metz with a demand for pay- 
ment. 

The calculations are staggering to the 
Comptroller. His experts make out that 
if the city is obliged to redeem the note 
with compound interest it will have to 
hand over something like $39,000. Metz 
has asked the Corporation Counsel for legal 
advice on the puzzle. 

The note was sent to Mr. Metz by a 
commercial agency. It is in a very good 
state of preservation. Authorized five years 
before New York, with the other original 
States, became free from British rule, it 
bears the old coat of arms of the colony 
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Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


ACTIVE and Reserve Accounts 
are solicited and interest paid 


on daily balances. Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 
Companies : : 2? 2? 2 2 2 


Capital and Surplus, $700,000 





of the grant to the Duke of York. This 
coat of arms is the same used now by the 
city of New York with the exception of 
the removal of the crown, which was not 
used after the Revolutionary War. On the 
bill is the following reading: 

“By the law of the Colony of New York 
this bill shall be received in all payments 
in the Treasury for 10 pounds. 

“Feb. 16, 1771. 

“WALTER FRANKLIN. 
“SAMUEL VERPLANCK.” 

The bill has the number 15,466. It also 
carries the ominous warning: 

“Tis death to counterfeit.” 


—James K. Rice, Jr., recently associated 
with Frederic H. Hatch, Raymond J. Chat- 
ry, formerly secretary of the Trust Co. of 
America, and Irving M. Day, recently man- 
ager of the bond department of Wm. M. 
Clarke, have formed a co-partnership under 
the name of J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co., with 
offices at 33 Wall Street. 


The American private gold coins were 
the feature of the third and last day’s 
sale of coins held by Thomas L. Elder at 
the Collectors’ Club recently. Auctioneer 
Dan R. Kennedy was kept busy tracking 
the bids for the rare five-dollar Bechtler 
gold piece struck at a private mint in North 
Carolina in 1834, which was finally sold to 
H. O. Granberg of Oshkosh, Wis., for $785, 
the highest price ever paic for a North 
Carolina gold coin. It is said that one of 
these coins sold for $6.40 a few years ago. 

The next highest price was $455, paid 
for a circular fifty-dollar gold piece made 
by the assaying firm of Wass, Molitor & 
Co. at San Francisco in 1855. A $2.50 gold 
piece struck by Templeton Reid, an assayer, 
who ran a private mint in I.umpkin County, 
Ga., in 1830, was bought for $335 by Virgil 
M. Brand of Chicago. An Oregon Exchange 
Company five-dollar gold piece, dated 1849, 
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with the design of a beaver on the obverse, 
struck in the Territory of Oregon, fetch: 
$70. 

A Clark, Gruber & Co. ten-dollar pie: 
minted by this firm at Denver in 1860 sold 
for $50, while a fine specimen of Brigha 
Young’s $2.50 piece struck in 1849 at Sa 
Lake City at the Mormon mint was bid 
at $90. <A _ twelve-ruble platinum coin \ 
Russia, dated 1831, one of the only seri 
of coins ever struck in this metal for ci 
culation, brought $40. 


—Sufficient cash is now in the hands 
Receiver Edwards of the New Amsterda 
National Bank to pay depositors and oth 
proved creditors the final dividend of t 
per cent. due them, and the checks wi 
soon be prepared for the Comptroller’s si 
nature. ‘the receiver believes that aft 
the final payment is made and interest a 
lowed there will still be something left for 
the bank’s stockholders, but he is unalh 
at present to venture an estimate of tl 
amount. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


John P. Reynolds, Jr., of Boston, h 
been made manager of the banking hou 
of E. H. Gay & Co. and will administer 
$8,000,000 of securities in which they ar 
interested. The firm, which has a_ bran 
house in Boston, was connected with man} 
power and electric enterprises. 


—Charles T. Hawes has retired from mem 
bership in the banking house firm of Paine, 
Webber & Co., of Boston, and George N. 
Hersey has been chosen to succeed him. 

Mr. Hersey has been associated with the 
house for a number of years and will here 
after be its board representative. Mr. Hawe 
will shortly leave Boston for a two years’ 
European trip and wul eventually establish 
his permanent residence abroad. 
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—A comparison of two statements made 
by the Peoples National Bank of Marl- 
borough, Mass., one on July 15, and the 
other on September 23, reveals a_ rapid, 
healthy growth in the assets of that insti- 
tution. 

From $11,721 standing to the credit of 
undivided profits account on July 15, that 
fund has been increased to $16,317, and so in 
like proportion has every other item given 
under resources or liabilities been increased. 
Resources are now well over a milion dol- 
lars, individual deposits are now $533,885 
and are growing all the time. 


—Three new directors were elected at a 
recent meeting of the Hampden [rust Com- 
pany board of Springfield, Mass. They are: 
Edwin C. Spear, Christoper I. Gognier 
and Charles A. Gleason. This increases the 
number of directors to sixteen. 


On October 5, the Shelburne Falls Sav- 
ings Bank of Shelburne Falls, Mass., held 
its annual meetings and elected these of- 
ficers: President, G. W. Jenks; vice-presi- 
vent, M. Z. Woodward; clerk, Herbert New- 
ell; treasurer, W. S. Ball. 

Business has been very good during the 
past year, all things considered, and the 
bank is paying a four per cent. annual 
dividend. 


The pantograph is an instrument which interweaves with 
mathematical precision countless minute figures on a steel 


Print any security paper with such a plate and duplication 
will prove practically impossible. 
available to those genuinely interested. 


American Bank Note Company 


Broad and Beaver Streets, New York 


LOUIS 






Specimens and prices are 
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—At the annual meeting of the North 
Adams, Mass., Savings Bank, the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 


President, H. W. Clark; vice-presidents, C. 
H. Cutting, W. H. Sperry and H. T. Cady. 
H. Tarrey Cady was chosen a member of 
the board of investment to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Capt. F. A. Wilcox- 
son. 


Hartford, Conn., can boast of having 
the oldest savings bank in the state, an in- 
stitution that has been a powerful factor 
in business circles in that city. 

The Society for Savings, widely known as 
“The Pratt Street Bank’, was incorporated 
in 1819 and soon became popular. 

In 1824 the deposits amounted to $72,347, 
and at the close of the next year the figures 
had risen to $90,214, but the gain in the 
next twelve months was slight as the total 
deposits amounted then only to $90,750, 
Three years later, in 1829, the total had 
reached $110,52048 which must have seemed 
an immense amount in those days. Prob- 
ably none of the bank officials then dreamed 
that the institution would ever hold de- 
posits of thirty millions and over, but such 
is now the case. 

The Society for Savings may be taken 
as a model for successful management, but 
other classes of banks in Connecticut are 
not behind the savings banks. 
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vuring a period covering nearly fifty 
years there have been only four failures 
among the national banks of that state, 
which speaks well for their management and 
good behavior. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the City Guaranty Savings Bank of 
Nashua, N. H., took place at the banking 
rooms at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
October 5 with a large attendance of stock- 
holders. Gen. Charles H. Burns as presi- 
dent, presided. The stockholders elected the 
following persons as trustees: Charles H. 
Burns, George F. Wilber, Lester F. Thur- 
ber, George A. Sylvester, Herbert L. Fla- 
ther, Ben Emery Burns, Charles S. Collins, 
Edwin D. Flanders, A. Wilfred Petit, Dan- 
iel A. Fletcher, Franklin M. Winn and Har- 
ry W. Ramsdell. Mr. Flather and Mr. 
Flanders are new members of the board. 

The annual report of Harry W. ramsdell, 
the treasurer, for the year up to September 
30, 1908, was given, accepted and ordered 
placed on file. This showed the bank had 
had a very prosperous year, with total assets 
at the present time of $1,300,000. Mr. 
Ramsdell was re-elected corporation clerk. 

The trustees met immediately after the 
stockholders’ gathering and organized with 
the choice of General Burns, president, and 
Mr. Ramsdell, secretary and treasurer. 


PROSPERITY 


Is gathering force in all 
parts of the United States. 
Over $240,000,000.00 in 
orders have already been 
placed by railroads. 

Now is the time to do 
some Good Advertising 
for your Bank. Our 
Bank Advertising Service 
will bring you Much New 
Business. We also Write, 
Design and Print Attrac 
tive Booklets and Folders, 
and Make Name Plate 
and Emblem Cuts. Note 
our Special Offer of Three 
Handsomely Designed 
Name Cuts for $s. 
Send for our new folder 
“Bank Advertising Sug- 
gestions.”’ 
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EASTERN STATES. 


—Pittsburgh bankers heartily approve of 
the plan creating eleven districts of national 
bank examiners throughout the United 
States, which has just been announced by 
Lawrence O. Murray, comptroller of the 
currency. Bankers say that it not only 
will strengthen the national banks, but also 
the system to be employed is such that ‘t 
puts examiners in a position to check up 
berrowers. 

Pittsburgh is to be the headquarters of 
district No. 4 and Harrison Nesbit, former 
chief clerk of the solicitor’s office of the 
Mepartment of Commerce and Labor, was 
appointed by the Comptroller to take charge 
nere. He will direct Bank Examiner John 
B. Cunningham anu eleven other examiners 
who will examine the national banks of 
western Pennsylvania, West virginia and 
Ohio. ‘These examiners will hold quarterly 
meetings and the examiners will discuss 
matters which come under their observation, 
placing them in a position te judge not only 
the values of securities, but to ascertain to 
what extent individuals borrow and where 
they borrow. 


\t the late Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association Convention at Bedford Springs, 
W. A. Law, Merchants’ National Bank, of 
Philaaelphia; R. E. James, .aston Trust 
Company, Easton; W. L. Gorgas, Harris- 
burg National Bank, and A. S. Beymer, of 
Pittsburgh, Keystone National Bank, were 
elected members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers’ Association. 
No terms were specified, so the four have 
drawn lots, Mr. Law and Mr. Gorgas draw- 
ing the four-year term, Mr. James the two- 
year and Mr. Beymer the one-year term. 


—Robert B. Armstrong, formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of the United States, was 
elected president of the Consolidated Cas- 
ualty Company at a special meeting of di- 
rectors held in KFhiladelphia. He will as- 
sume his new duties immediately, having 
resigned the presidency of the Philadelphia 
Casualty Company later in the day. 

The Consolidated Casualty Company is a 
new insurance company with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000 and a surplus of equal amount. 
Temporary offices are in the Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. The company will com- 
mence business on January 1, 1909. 


Beginning on Monday, October 5, the 
city of Philadelphia celebrated Founders’ 
Week and the Farmers’ and Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank threw open its doors each day 
to many guests. In addition to a valuable 
and instructive display of old documents, 
luncheon was served between noon and 
three o'clock. 
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You Need This, Bank Directors! 


A list of twenty-nine searching questions to be put by 
examiners to each individual director of the national banks 


when making his next examination has been prepared by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


The questions are designed to bring out clearly the relation of 
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In 1807 the place of business of the bank 
was on Chestnut Street, between Third and 
Fourth Streets, 102 Chestnut Street. In 
1819 the bank moved to its present site, 
upon which stood the Lawrence mansion, 
occupied by Admiral Howe while the Brit- 
ish were in possession of Philadelphia dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 


After three months of practical idle- 
ness the United States mint in Philadel- 
phia has resumed operations with a_ full 
force and at full hours. Orders from the 
treasury department are expected to be 
sufficient to keep the mint engaged all win- 
ter. For the present coinage will be con- 
fined for the most part to the production 
of subsidiary silver coins. Resumption of 
gold coinage will follow soon. 


The Barclay Trust Company and_ the 
Westmoreland Savings & Trust Company of 
Greensburg, Pa., have been consolidated, the 
new company to be known as the Barclay- 
Westmoreland Trust Company. The capi- 
tal of the combined institution has been 
increased to $400,000. John Barclay, a ven- 
erable figure in banking in Westmoreland 
County, will retire except as a_ director. 
Officers for the institutions have been elect- 
ed as follows: David J,. Newell, president; 
Joseph Barclay, treasurer; Thomas Barclay, 
secretary. 


Rev. Dr. Charles W. Smith of Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., who was elected bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the confer- 
ence held in Baltimore a few months ago, 


A. B. Leach & Co. 
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has resigned as president of the Central 
National Bank of Wukxinsburg, and will 
go to Seattle, Wash., where his church has 
sent him. Dr. Smith was a man of un. 
usual ability, both as an orator and a bank 
president and his bank no doubt will feel 
his loss. 

C. S. Marsha!l, who has been serving as 
vice-president of the institution, becomes 
the president. 

The Central National Bank of Wilkins- 
burg is capitaiized at $100,000. Its de- 
posits aggregate $400,000, and it has a sur- 
plus of $48,000. 


—TIn its new home, one of the finest bank- 
ing houses in the city, if not in Central 
Pennsylvania, the Commercial Bank of 
Harrisburg, Pa., held its formal opening on 
October 3. 

The banking room is finished in beautiful 
marble and the color scheme is worked out 
in green and white. Then there are all the 
conveniences one would expect to find in 
a progressive bank and the very large vault 
insures absolute safety. 


Depositors of the defunct First Na- 
tional Bank of Manasquan, N. J., have 
received a second aividend of twenty-five 
per cent. amounting to $90,000. The first 
dividend of thirty per cent., paid in July, 
amounted to $108,000 and this sum with the 
$90,000 just paid makes a total of $198,- 
000 returned to creditors since the failure 


—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
National Bank of Commerce, Rochester, 
N. Y., held recently, it was decided to in- 
crease the capital stock of the institution 
from $500,000 to $750,000. The increased 
capital will be issued at $150 a share and 
will make the surplus and undivided profits 
$375,000. The plan to increase the capital 
was recommended by the board of directors. 

The National Bank of Commerce opened 
for business on March 1, 1906, and since 
that time its growth has been steadily con- 
tinuous, each month showing a_ material 
growth. The report made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency under the call of 
september 23, 1908, showed that the bank 
had total resources at that time of more 
than $6,000,000. 

Plans are now under consideration for 
the enlargement of the present bank build- 
ing in order to accommodate the increased 
business. 


—All preliminary arrangements have been 
effected for the organization of a bank at 
East Islip, N. Y. The organization com- 
mittee are identified and the application 
for the bank has been endorsed by Judge 
Jaycox, of the Supreme Court, and Super- 
visor Rogers, of Sayville, N. Y. A memo- 
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randum of sixty people has already been 
secured within a week as depositors in the 
new bank. A purchase for the site of the 
bank has been made, and a modern up-to- 
date bank, which is to be one of the finest 
on the south shore of Long Island, will be 
erected by William H. Moffitt, of Islip. 

The men behind the organization are 
strenuous workers, and men of capital, 
brains and prominence. It will be open 
for business on January 1. 

‘the savings bank department will be a 
feature in connection with the business part 
of the First National Bank of East Islip, 
and it is promised that a percentage will be 
paid to the depositors equally as generous 
as any savings bank on Long Island. 


—The First National Bank of Monrovia, 
Freuerick County, Md., organized about 
three months ago with a capital stock of 
$25,000, three-fourths paid up, began busi- 
ness October 8 under favorable conditions. 
Deposits to the amount of $3000 were made 
the first day. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—The entire stock and assets of the Bank 
of Wyoming, Oceana, West Va., has been 
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bought, taken over and consolidated with 
the Citizens National Bank of Pineville, 
and the entire assets moved to Pineville, 
West Virginia. Jas. H. Gorge, former 
cashier of the Bank of Wyoming and R. A. 
Keller, cashier of the Citizens National, 
will both have charge in the consolidated 
bank. 


—A new banking corporation, to be 
known as the Fidelity Banking and Trust 
Company, with $300,000 capital, is being 
formed at Bluefields, W. Va. It will be the 
largest banking institution in that portion 
of the State. 


—Great progress is being made on the 
new building tor the Virginia Bank and 
Trust Company of Norfolk, Va., and the 
structure will soon be completed. Its archi- 
tecture is Grecian, which seems to be the 
style best suited to banks, and the great 
stone columns which adorn the front of the 
building give it a classical air so wanting 
in the majority of buildings. 


—On October 4, the first annual stock- 
holders’ meeting o: the Hampton (S. C.) 
Loan and Exchange Bank was held, and 
important business transacted. 
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New England 
National Bank 


BOSTON, MASS. 


N especially safe and 
desirable depository for 
the funds of Sabings Banks 
on which a satisfactory 
rate of interest Will be paid 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


An eight per cent. dividend was declared 
anu paid. This speaks well for the official 
management of the bank, as the bank is 
now just thirteen months old. 

Dr. T. H. Tuten, a prominent physician 
and well-known business man, is president; 
W. C. Mauldin is vice-president, and R. O. 
Bowden is cashier. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank of Waycross, Ga., 
held October 2, the resignation of Hon. A. 
M. Knight, as president, which had been 
tendered on account of continued _ ill 
health was accepted with regret. A. Ses- 
soms, formerly president, and the largest 
individual stockholder of the bank, was re- 
elected and accepted the position. 

The board of directors, consisting of A. 
Sessoms, A. M. Knight, J. L. Sweat, C. E. 
Murphy, J. S. Williams, P. N. Harley, J. 
S. Bailey, J. L. Walker, G. W. Deen, H. 
C. Seamans and J. C. Reynolds, remains 
the same, no change having been made 
therein. 


A charter has been granted to the Bank 
of Monroe County to be located at Forsyth, 
Ga. The capital stock 1s $25,000, and the 
incorporators are: W. C. Hill, C. W. Hill, 
H. W. Bramoplett, C. W. Carter, J. R. Hill, 
J. Chamble and C. B. Hollis, of Monroe 
County, and John D. Walker, of Hancock 
County. 


—Directors of the Citizens Bank of Paris, 
‘Tennessee, have voted to increase the capi- 
tal stock from $25,000 to $50,000 and to 
become a nationa:t bank. In the future the 
Citizens Bank will be known as the First 
National of Paris. 


—~-An excellent statement was submitted 
by the First ..ational Bank ot Bristol, 
aenn.-Va., at the time of the last call, Sep- 
tember 23. 


‘Lhe bank has a paid-in capital of $100, 
000; a surplus and profits fund of $65,703; 
deposits of $793,922, and is carrying loans 
and investments of $802,278. 

It is forty years ola and is the largest 
bank in southwest Virginia or northeast 
‘lennessee. 

John C. Anderson is president; John H. 
Caldwell, vice-president; Charles W. War- 
den, vice-president, and James W. Lynn, 
assistant-cashier. 


—The First National Bank of Sanford, 
Florida, has just completed a handsome 
marble bank building and moved in. 

All of the fixtures are of mahogany, 
which contrasts nicely witn the marble trim- 
mings and grill work. B. F. Whitner was 
recently appointed assistant cashier. 


—At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Bank of Ieakesville, Miss., held October 
6, the following airectors were elected for 
the ensuing banking year: J. E. Alderman, 
J. E. Miller, J. C. Dorsett, W. W. Eley, 
Hugh MeInnis, Nat Owen and L. V 
Rounsaville. The new directorate immedi- 
ately went into session and proceeded to 
select the official personnel of the bank, 
viz: Nat Owen, president; J. E. Alderman, 
vice-president; Jesse Byrd, assistant cash- 
ier; J. C. DuBois, Jr.. manager Bank of 
Merrill (a branch); B. W. McLeod, teller. 
Despite the panicky year expired, when the 
figures were cast up it was found that a 
ten per cent. dividend could easily be paid 
to the stockholders and a neat sum placed 
to the surplus fund. 


—Depositors of the Bank of Stevenson, 
Ala., who suffered through the recent dis- 
appearance of the cashier of that institu- 
tion with all the available cash, are receiv- 
ing notes for the full amount of their de- 
posits. The notes are made payable one 
year from date and are signed by the board 
of directors of the bank. This action as- 
sures all the depositors of full returns of 
their losses. 


Two banks of Junction City, Texas, 
the First State Bank and the Kimble Coun- 
ty State Bank, have consolidated and re- 
organized under the name of Junction State 
bank. 

Each institution was organized two years 
ago and each had $25,000 capital. Charles 
Schreiner is president and W. G. Boyle is 
cashier of the consolidated bank. 


T. C. Yantis, president of the Brown- 
wood (Tex.) National Bank, also of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association has announced 
that his bank will begin immediately the 
erection of a handsome four-story brick 
building, to cost $50,000. Modern ideas and 
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modern fixtures will enter into its construc- 
tion and the result should be a model bank- 
ing home. 


—The First National Bank of Port Lava- 
ca, Texas, has purchased all the furniture 
and fixings of the Port Lavaca State Bank. 
ims field was not considered big enough 
for two banks, therefore the sale of the 
State Bank’s holdings before it had become 
fully established. 


—On the first day of October the Guad- 
alupe Valley Bank of Center Point, Texas, 
succeeded to the business of the First Na- 
tional Bank of that place. This action of 
the national becoming a state bank is due 
to the smooth workings of the new state 
laws under which 350 state banks are now 
operating and the change is also due to 
the belief that a satisfactory guaranty of 
deposits law will be passed. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—William J. Henley, president of the 
Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad, has 
been elected a director of the Mutual Bank 
of Chicago to succeed J. P. Byrne, resigned. 
Mr. Henley was made president of the 
Western Indiana recently to succeed Benja- 
min Thomas. 


—After a_ receivership lasting eleven 
years, the Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany has wound up the affairs of the Globe 
Savings Bank and announced the final div- 
idend to the depositors. Altogether the 
2500 depositors have received about fifty- 
three and one-half per cent. on the dollar, 
representing dividends paid of $232,596. 

At the time of the failure the deposits 
amounted to more than $400,000. 


—Edwin L. Wagner, president of the 
National Produce Bank of Chicago, has 
been elected a director and vice-president 
of the South Chicago Savings Bank. 


—At a recent meeting of stockholders of 
the Crete (Ill.) State Bank it was voted to 
reduce the capital stock from $50,000 to 
$25,000. This was done because the business 
did not warrant the payment of sufficient 
interest on the investment of the larger 
sum. 


—F. M. Byrkit, who for the past thirty- 
five years, or since its founding in 1873, 
has been the managing officer of the First 
National Bank of Red Oak, Iowa, has re- 
signed his position as president of that 
institution and will retire from active par- 
ticipation in the conduct of the bank, al- 
though he will remain on the board of di- 
rectors. His successor has not been chosen. 
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Mr. Byrkit, in his letter of resignation 
called attention to the great panic of 1873, 
which was raging when the bank was or- 
ganized and when he as its vice-president 
and manager had to stand by and see that 
the institution did not sink into oblivion 
before it was many days old. 


—Definite announcement has been made 
of the organization of a stock company 
among the stockholders of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Mason City, Iowa, for the 
erection of a new bank building on the 
corner of State and Main streets, the site 
being recently acquired at a cost of $60,- 
009. The building planned will probably 
cost in the neighborhood of $75,000 to $100-, 
000, depending some upon the number of 
stories built. The incorporators are Senator 
Gale, A. W. Dawson, J. E. Blythe, J. F. 
Shaible, J. S. Wheeler and Mrs. Mary 
Adams. The building will be forty-four 
by eighty-two and a half feet and face 
Main street. The promoters will not at- 
tempt to build this year, as leases on build- 
ings which occupy the site do not expire 
till March next. 


On October 2, a charter was issued to 
the First ‘Trust and Savings Bank of Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, to do a_ general banking 
business. The capital stock authorized is 
$10,000, and the directors and the officers 
are of the same family. T. H. Read is 
president, E. A. Read, vice-president, and 
Henry Read, cashier. 


THE 


Trust Company 


of America 
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London Office 
95 Gresham St., London, E.C. 
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Banks, Bankers and Individuals 
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—I. H. Sears, one of Davenport, Iowa’s, 
veteran bankers, and president of the Scott 
County Savings Bank, was eighty-seven 
years of age on October 9, and a beautiful 
bouquet of roses, including some fine Amer- 
ican Beauties, greeted him on his desk that 
morning. The flowers were from the bank 
and its employees and his friends. 

Mr. Sears was born near Troy,,N. Y., 
October 9, 1826, and has been a resident 
of Davenport, Iowa, ever since 1832. The 
Seott County Savings Bank was launched 
on December 1, 1883, with Mr. Sears as 
president. On December 1 of this year the 
institution will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

In spite of his age, Mr. Sears is still 
hale and hearty and takes an active part 
in business. His bank was originally locat- 
ed on the southeast corner of Third and 
Brady streets, and has since been at various 
locations before it removed to its present 
location. During the time the institution 
has been in existence, Mr. Sears has worked 
together with J. H. Hass, who has been the 
cashier practically since its beginning. 

Mr. Sears has seen all of the financial 
panics which were of any magnitude during 
his career. He has some interesting rem- 
iniscences of the early days, not only in 
regard to financial matters, but in all the 
affairs of life. 


The Northwestern Trust Company of 
St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the State Bank and the Citizens 
Savings Bank, two allied institutions of that 
city, which were closed more than a month 
ago by the public examiner. 
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The state bank had liabilities exceeding 
assets to the value of $15,053 and the say- 
ings bank owed $10,655 over actual assets. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Union National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
a semi-annual dividend of eight per cent. 
was declared. Heretofore the rate has been 
six per cent. semi-annually, but at the same 
meeting which declared the eight per cent. 
rate, a recommendation was passed that 
the dividend be paid quarterly. 


On October 12, the Bank of Buchanan 
County, St. Joseph, Mo., opened for busi- 
ness, with a capital of $25,000. Walter P. 
Fulkerson, formerly president of the First 
National of Buchanan County is the new 
president; Harry T. Overbeck is cashier 
and Henry W. Pippert assistant cashier. 
Both of these young men have been con- 
nected with the First National Bank of 
Buchanan County for the past fifteen years 
and are well fitted for their duties. 

The new bank is handsomely equipped 
with the most up-to-date contrivances and 
it has a large circle of business friends. 


A very interesting report was that made 
by the Mechanics-American National Bank 
of St. Louis on September 23, for it shows 
that back of the bare figures there is a 
well-balanced organization which has made 
the bank a powerful factor in financial 
circles. 

The Mechanics-American National has a 
capital stock of $2,000,000, a surplus and 
undivided profits fund of $3,027,536, and 
total resources of $33,346,107. These items, 
with the total deposits standing at $26,- 
335,371, serve to show the great strength 
of the bank and also prove that its man- 
agement is of the best. 


—The new Terre Haute, Ind., Trust 
building was formally opened on the after- 
noon and evening of October 2 with a re- 
ception given by the directors and officers 
of the company and their wives to the 
public. 

The banking room was tastily decorated 
with roses and ferns, and a large floral 
horseshoe, with the word “Success” inter- 
woven, which was displayed near the stair- 
way leading to the consultation room and 
safety vaults, was a gift of neighboring 
business firms. 

In the evening the building was artistical- 
ly illuminated from the top floor to the 
basement and every room was thrown open 
to the inspection of the friends and patrons 
of the trust company. 

I. H. C. Royse, president of the com- 
pany, stood in the lobby of the banking 
room and cordially welcomed all visitors 
with a hearty handshake and invited them 
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to go through all the various departments 
of the building. 


The application by E. K. Stewart, 
Fred Lazarus, M. S. Conners, terdinand 
Baumann and Richard H. Jones for per- 
mission to organize the Central National 
Bank of Columbus, Ohio, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000 has been approved by the 
national comptrolier of the currency. 

This is the nationalizing of the American 
Savings Bank and an increase in the capital 
of the institution in keeping with the growth 
and financial importance of Columbus. 
Many of the most prominent merchants 
of the city are among the new stock- 
holders. 


A new company has been organized at 
Prairie Depot, Ohio, to take over the private 
bank of C. S. Strong. It will be named the 
Farmers’ Banking Co., of Prairie Depot and 
will have a capital of $30,000. H. C. 
Fordney is president; D. EK. Jackson, vice- 
president; and Harry iloyd, cashier. There 
are fifteen directors, all chosen from that 
community, 


Depositors of the old Euclid Avenue 
Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, which failed in January, 1902, have 
been offered four per cent. interest on their 
deposits from the day the bank failed until 
paid by the assignee. All claims have been 
settled and this interest payment is made 
by C. H. Stewart, treasurer at the time 
of the failure. 

But attorneys say that if the depositors 
wait they will undoubtedly receive six per 
cent. interest in the near future. 


East Toledo, Ohio, is to have another 
savings bank, and the papers of incorpora- 
tion are now being prepared. ‘The bank, 
which will be known as The People’s State 
Savings Bank, will be capitalized at $50,- 
000. The project is being backed by a 
number of prominent East Side men. 

The bank will be located on the south- 
west corner of Starr avenue and East 
Broadway, where a_ handsome two-story 
brick building will be erected. 


O. D. Tiffany, until recently connected 
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with the East Side branch of the Commer- 
cial Savings Bank, assistant treasurer, will 
be cashier of the new bank. 

Among those who will be stockholders 
in the new bank are W. H. Tucker, P. J. 
Dolan, D. Harpster, C. J. Karg, W. J. Von 
Ewegen, H. J. Rohrs, E. W. Cairns, E. J 
ymith, Julius Comte, Dr. V. O. Moore and 
Dr. J. D. Salvail. 


—The First National Bank of Maysville 
Ky., recently threw open their new bank 
ing quarters and modern office floors t 
the public with a general reception lasting 
ail day. 

In construction the new building is ah 
solutely fireproof and it is finished through 
out in the most approved style. There ar 
five floors: excellent elevator service; a: 
up-to-date heating and lighting plant an 
every convenience to be found in a moder 
structure of this kind. ‘The bank’s quartet 
are on the ground floor, very convenient! 
arranged and finished in marble and bronz 
A new vault is being installed which weigh 
137 1-2 tons. 

The First National, organized in 1880, ha 
a capital of $105,060 and these officers: Ber 
Longnecker, president; Daniel Perrine, vice 
president; and W. W. Ball, cashier. 


—On October 6 the Western Germar 
Savings Bank of Covington, Ky., held 
director’s meeting and elected these officers. 
Louis Fritz, president; William  Riedlin, 
Jr., vice-president ; Edward — Linneman, 
secretary ana treasurer. The bank although 
less than a year old, is erecting a handsome 
building at Ninth and Pike streets, to cost 
about $35,000 and which it is hoped will 
be ready for occupancy about January 1. 
«i? : 
—The Bankers’ Association of the State 
of Itlinois met in annual convention at Chi- 
cago October 13 and 14, August Blum, vice- 
president of the First .,ational Bank, Chi- 
cago, presiding. In addition to President 
Blum’s “annual review,” addresses were 
made as_ follows: “Commercial Paper,” 
James G. Cannon, vice-president Fourth 
National Bank, New York; “Guaranty of 
Bank Deposits,” Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago. Secre- 
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tary Judson’s report showed a membership 
of 1230. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
James McKinney; vice-president, O. G. 
Foreman. 

Frank P. Judson, cashier of the Bankers 
National Bank of Chicago, was presented 
with a valuable chest of silverware in recog- 
nition of his long and efficient service as 
secretary of the association. 


—Marwick, Mitchell & Co., xccountants, 
have opened an office at 1322 Commerce 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., under the 
management of Willis C. Dunbar and A. J. 
Watson. This firm, which makes a specialty 
of bank accounting and auditing, now has 
offices in New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Glasgow and 
London. 


WESTERN STATES. 


A new banking institution organized 
in Shoshone, Idaho, will be called the 
Lincoln County National Bank and_ will 
have a capital of $30,000. The officers are: 
Joseph Keefer, president; Gilbert White, 
vice-president. The cashier’s name is not 
obtainable at present, but it is known he is 
from Salt Lake City. 


—The Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis issues a very attractive statement 
folder, but more pleasing than the mere 
typographical form are the figures con- 
tained therein. Its special August 26th 
statement shows resources of $26,441,975.60. 
This bank now has greater deposits than 
any other bank in the Northwest, outside 
of Chicago. ‘The total deposits in the state- 
ment referred to are $20,722,037.45—an in- 
crease of $1,455,000 since the absorption of 
the National Bank of Commerce June 10th 
last and an increase of $1,233,000 over the 
combined deposits of both banks on August 
26th. 1907. 


A new bank has been organized at 
Sandpoint, Idaho, to be known as the Bon- 
ner County National Bank. It will have 
a capital stock of $50,000, three-fourths 
of which will be owned by Sandpoint cit- 
izens. A. Kuhn, president of the Traders 
National Bank of Spokane, will be presi- 
dent of the new institution and George W. 
Ade, of San Francisco, will be cashier. 


The First Trust Company, of Moscow, 
Idaho, has just completed the remodeling 
and refurnishing of its banking house. The 
improvements to the building include a new 
front, tile floor, and a new vault double 
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the size of the old one. The bank can 
now boast of as fine a banking house as 
any in North Idaho. 


—The First National Bank of Carson 
City, Nev., has opened its doors to the 
public in the Nye & Ormsby County Bank 
building and will hereafter do a general 
banking business in Carson City. The 
otticers of the new institution are: James 
A. Raycraft, president; John P. Marshall, 
cashier; Paris B. Ellis, vice-president; and 
directors: George T. Mius, P. B. Ellis, 
Henry Decker, James A. Raycraft and 
Frank Golden. 

Although the new bank is located with 
and in the same room as the Nye & Ormsby 
County Bank and the same men are doing 
business for both institutions the two banks 
are entirely separate and distinct. They 
will remain so, but the Nye & Ormsby Coun- 
ty Bank will settle its business as rapidly 
as possible and wind up its affairs and 
then retire leaving the field and place to 
the First National Bank which will replace 
it eventually. 

The Nye & Ormsby bank was among the 
banks of Nevada which closed during the 
financial stringency about ten months ago. 
It agreed with its depositors to pay them 
in instaiments if given the liberty to open 
its doors and not be subject to demands 
for withdraws. ‘The depositors unanimous- 
ly accepted the proposition and at the 
present time the depositors of the old in- 
stitution are paid, there being in fact only 
five per cent. of the amounts left. This 
will be settled within a short time and the 
affairs of the bank wound up. 

The new institution is the first national 
bank ever established in Carson City and 
it no doubt will great patronage. 
Owing to the fact that the local mint is a 
purchasing point for the government bul- 
non there is little doubt of the bank being 
made a United States depository and also 
receiving other advantages. 


have a 


One of the strongest banks in Colorado, 

the First National of Pueblo, rendered a 

very satisfactory statement to the Comp- 

troller at the close of business September 
23. 

This bank capitalized at $300,000, has 

deposits of $7,082,137 and a surplus of 
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$310,274, which it will be noticed is a 
larger sum that the capital. The First 
National was established in 1871 and _ its 
officers are: M. D. Thatcher, president; John 
A. Thatcher, vice-president; R. F. Lytle, 
cashier; and A. S. Booth, H. J. Smith, 
G. F. Trotter, assistant cashiers. 


—One of the prominent figures at the 
recent American Bankers’ Association con- 
vention at Denver was a woman, Mrs. L. A. 
Bacheller of Fingal, N. D., who is presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Fingal. 

Mrs. Bacheller was elected three years 
ago when the convention met in St. Louis, 
and then as she was vice-president of her 
bank and the first woman holding the office 
of vice-president, she was presented with an 
immense bunch of American Beauty roses. 
Mrs. Bacheller has been in the banking 
business for ten years. She entered the 
business and marriage at practically the 
same time. She was a school teacher in 
a small town in North Dakota and met 
her husband while he was in the banking 
business. This induced her to follow the 
same business and her venture resulted in 
her marriage. 

It was a banking wedding, and_ since 
they have no children Mrs. Bacheller says 
their banks are their children. Mr. Bachel- 
ler is president of the other bank in the 
city. 


—Following the general trend of business 
toward Broadway, the Colorado State and 
Savings Bank of Denver, which was_ in- 
corporated recently, has opened offices on 
the ground floor of the Majestic building 
at the corner of Tremont, Sixteenth and 
Broadway. Besides doing a general bank- 
ing business the institution will also carry 
savings bank and safe deposit departments. 

Many of the officers and directors of the 
new bank are well known in Denver com- 
mercial circles. William A. McCutchen, the 
president, for fifteen years was head of 
the Pan Handle National Bank of Wichita 
Falls, ‘Texas. Vice-President Robert S. 
Brownlie, has been engaged in business in 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

Of the nine directors, John R. Townsend 
is widely connected in Kansas City com- 
mercial affairs; Floyd R. Lilyard and Fred 
T. Henry are Wenver attorneys; W. M. 
Price, Jr., and Sherley Moore are active 
local real estate men; Dallas J. Osborne is 
president of two large Denver firms, and 
Dr. Melville Black is a leading physician 
and realty holder in Denver. 


In a statement of condition September 
23, the Citizens National Bank of Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., reports deposits of 
$157,050; loans and discounts of $104,494; 
a lawful reserve of $13,355; surplus of $7,- 
000 and undivided profits of $884. 
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——A new bank known as the State Mutual 
Savings Bank has opened for business in 
Wichita, Kansas, with a paid up capital 
of $50,000. Its management is vested in a 
board of directors but the active manager 
will be J. H. McKnight, who will be presi- 
dent and cashier. ‘ane State Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank has been organized to take care 
of the savings of the wage earners and the 
surplus and savings of thrifty people of 
limited means, hence it does not receive de- 
posits subject to check, but confines its 
business strictly to taking care of the sav- 
ings of the people of limited means, whx 
prefer absolute safety of principal to ex- 
travagant interest rates. 


The following officers and directors 
have been elected by the Central Bank, 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas: 

President, C. F. Humphreys; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. J. D. Jordan; secretary, John 
IL. Gates; treasurer, G. H. MeLaughlin 
‘the bank opened for business on October 1 


PACIFIC STATES. 
For the first time, a Seattle, Wash 
bank is leading the entire Northwest in 
strength and in amount of deposits. The 
statement of all banks of the Northwest, as 
made at the call of September 23, shows 
that the National Bank of Commerce, of 


Seattle, has deposits of $11,769,599.75, sev- 


eral hundred thousand greater than the 
First National Bank, of Portland, which 
up to this time has always led the North- 
west. The Ladd & Tilton Bank, of Port- 
land, also passed the First National Bank, 
of that city, in deposits, but has many 
thousand dollars less on deposit that the 
Seattle institution. 

The Seattle bank gained $599,808.06 in de- 
posits between July 15 and September 23, 
and this gain put it far in the lead. The 
nearest bank to the East with a larger de- 
posit is Minneapolis, the nearest to the 
South San Francisco, and the nearest to 
the Southeast Denver. The National Bank 
of Commerce is among the leading six banks 
west of the Missouri river in amount of 
deposits. 


Joseph A. Swalwell, until recently 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Everett, Wash., has been appointed cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle. Mr. Swalwell was with the Everett 
institution for sixteen years so that he is 
a banker of experience and should strength- 
en the Seattle bank with which he is now 
afhtiated. 


—A consolidation has been effected he- 
tween the First National and the Bank of 
Quincy, Wash. and the combined banks 
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will do business under the name of the 
First National. 

H. H. Van Velsor, formerly president of 
the Bank of Quincy, is now president of 
the consolidated bank; G. E. Sanderson 
is cashier, and R. C. Wrightman is assist- 
ant cashier. 

—J,. O. Isaacson, of Pasadena, Cal., has 
purchased the controlling interest in the 
Central Point State Bank of Central Point, 
Oregon. 

This bank is in a flourishing condition 
and as Mr. Isaacson is a banker of ex- 
perience, having owned several banks, the 
investment should be a good one. 


—Receiver E. J. Le Breton of the de- 
funct California Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company of San Francisco has_ reported 
to the State Board of Bank Commissioners 
that the depositors will receive about 23.78 
on the dollar. 

The receiver also states that the money 
has been coming slowly and it will take 
four or five years to wind up the institu- 
tion. 


—The First National of San Francisco 
has installed an immense vault in its build- 
ing, which is for its own use and also for 
customers who wish to rent boxes for valu- 
ables. 

The entire vault is constructed of Har- 
veyized armor plate, three and a half inches 
in thickness, and is of the same variety used 
on the modern battle ships. As completed 
the vault weighs 110 tons and is bomb, fire, 
earthquake and burglar proof. 

When all the nine separate pieces are 
put together, forming a cube, the vault 
can be rolled over and over without injury 
The armor plate has been tested by the 
government and was found to be_ proof 
against a six-inch projectile. 

Over the vault is an air space of three 
inches covered by a layer of concrete nine 
inches in thickness, and between this and 
another nine-inch wall of concrete there 
is a second air space of three inches. 

The vault as completed is one of the best 
of its kind in the country. 


—The Anglo-Californian Bank of San 
Francisco is to become a_ national bank. 
This step will be taken because of the 
advantages that attach to the national bank 
system, for as the organization now stands, 
the board of directors reside in England, 
near the home office, but converted to a 
national bank, there wouiu be a local board 
of directors co-operating with the man- 
ager. The bank’s capital is $1,500,000; 
surplus $1,300,000, and deposits, $8,397,000. 


—The German-American Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles has sold its furniture, fix- 
tures and lease of its branch at First and 
Main streets together with the commercial 


checking accounts, amounting to some $125,- 
000 in deposits, to the newly-organized 
‘:raders’ Bank of Los Angeles and will con- 
centrate all its business as a savings bank 
only in its fine new home at Fourth and 
Spring streets. 

The Traders’ Bank opened for business 
at First and Main streets October 1, making 
this location its headquarters, and operat- 
ing branches at Third and.Central, in the 
quarters formerly occupied by the Market 
and Produce Bank, and at Thirty-third and 
Main, in the banking room formerly the 
home of the Main Street Bank. Its officers 
and directors are those men who have been 
active in the management of the last-named 
banks. These latter were forced to merge 
under a new name and increase the cap- 
italization to $200,000 by the operation of 
the Clearing-House Rule, passed a_ few 
months after the financial disturbance last 
year. It will have a capital of $200,000 
fully paid, and has some of the strongest 
and most prominent business men in the 
city identified in its management. 

Philip L. Wilson is president. The vice- 
presidents are J. P. Coulston, president of 
the Crown City Bank of Pasadena, the Col- 
ton National and the Covina National; E. 
R. Brainard and J. M. Carpenter. W. W. 
Jones is cashier. The assistant cashiers are 


Thomas F. Cooke, C. H. Havens, E. W 


Deibler and A. B. McChord. 


—Frank H. Denman has been elected 
president of the Petaluma (Cal.) Savings 
Bank, vice George P. McNear, resigned. 
John Lawler was elected secretary, vice- 
Frank A. Cromwell, resigned. Press of 
business is given as the cause for the change 
in the head office. MeNear is president 
of three banks in Sonoma county. 


The First National Bank of Chico, Cal., 
is to spend $6,000 in putting in a safe 
deposit system and directors’ and reception 
rooms. When the improvements planned 
are completed the banking quarters will 
be very handsome and attractive. 


W. B. Ames, president of the Bank of 
os Angeles, Cal., has sold his stock in 
that bank to W. T. Callander, cashier of 
the German-American Savings Bank, of 
Los Angeles, and will hereafter devote his 
entire time and attention to the Los An- 
geles Savings, Mortgage and ‘Trust Com- 
pany, of which he is president. 

Mr. Callander is a_ well-known savings 
bank man, and for the last four years he 
has been cashier of the German-American 
Savings. John F. Andrews, first assistant 
cashier of the German-American, — has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Callander as 
cashier. Mr. Andrews has been with this 
institution, in various positions, for the last 
thirteen years. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized since 
our last report. 


Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Torrington, Wyo.; by 
H. 8S. Clarke, Jr., et al. 

Merchants National Bank, Billings, Mont.; 
by T. A. Marlow, et al. 

Clayton National Bank, Clayton, N. J.; by 
H. H. Pond, et al. 

Milford National Bank, Milford, Iowa; by 
H. S. Abbott, et al. 

Farmers National Bank, Union, N. Y.; by 
Frank E. Day, et al. 

National Bank of Wappingers Falls, Wap- 
pingers Falls, N. Y.; by John H. Wixson, 
et al. 

Central National Bank, Columbus, 0O.; by 
J. F. Stone, et al. 

Bonner County National Bank, Sandpoint, 
Ida.; by Aaron Kuhn, et al. 

First National 3Zank, Choteau, Mont.; by 
Pr. i. Cole, et al 

First National Bank, Wyanet, Ill.; by J. R. 
Sapp, et al, 

First National Bank, Rowlesburg, W. Va.; 
by BE. M. Carver, et al. 

Lincoln County National Bank, Shoshone, 
Ida.; by Frank T. Disney, et al. 

National Bank of Far Rockaway, Far Rock- 
away, N. Y.; by C. B. Wheeler, et al. 

Farmers National Bank, Wilkinson, Ind.; 
by J. F. Evans, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants National Bank, 
Bridgton, N. J.; by M. F. Appelgate, et al. 

First National Bank, Mendon, 0O.; by A. 
H. Barber, et al. 

Loganton National Bank, Loganton, Pa.; by 
T. R. Harter, et al. 

First National Bank, Fromberg, Mont.; by 
F. M. Brooder, et al. 

Farmers National Bank, Danville, Va.; by 
W. H. Barker, et al. 

First National Bank, Nichols, N. Y.; by W. 
M. Synder, et al. 


Applications for Conversions to National Banks 
Approved. 


Farmers and Merchants 3ank, Thomson, 
Ga.; into First National Bank. 
Citizens Bank, Paris, Tenn.; into First 
National Bank. 
Bank of Butte County, Chico, Cal.; into 
3utte County National Bank. 
Parma State Bank, Limited, Parma, Ida.; 
into First National Bank. 


National Banks Organized. 

9242—First National Bank, Carson City, 
Nev.; capital, $50,000; Pres., James A. 
Raycraft; Vice-Pres., P. B. Ellis; Cashier, 
J. P. Marshall, 

9243—rarmers and Traders National Bank, 
Hillsboro, O.; capital, $60,000; Pres., A. 
Matthews; Vice-Pres., J. D. W. Spargur; 
Cashier, Philip C. Berg. 

9244—-Citizens’ National Bank, Wayne, Neb.; 
capital, $60,000; Pres., A. L. Tucker; Vice- 
Pres., H. C. Henney; Cashier, D. C. Main; 
Asst. Cashier, H. B. Jones. 
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Millers- 
Jacob BH. 
eder and 
Witmer. 
BM. d.5 


n Beaty; Vice- 


ur an 
Long. 
sank, 


d Wm. 


Waynes- 


Pres., Pliny 


Cc. 


Plaine; 
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Capital, - - $2,000,000.00 


Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, - -  25,000,000.00 


FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK 








ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 






NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 
ARKANSAS. 


Eureka Springs—Central Bank; capital, $15,- 


000; Pres., C. F. Humphreys; Vice-Pres., 
J. D. Jordan; Cashier, L. L. Blands. 
Lowell—Bank of Lowell; capital, $10,000; 


Pres., W. F. Farrar; Vice-Pres., W. F. 
Greene; Cashier, A. E, Richards. 

Sulphur Rock—Bank of Sulphur Rock; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., Sam Tuggle; Vice-Pres., 
J. H. Jimerson; Cashier, E. M. Ford. 

Wilson—Pank of Wilson; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., M. J. Blackwell; Vice-Pres., J. W. 
Rhodes; Cashier, N. S. Jett. 

Wilton jank of Wilton; capital, $10,000: 
Pres., W. C. Greenway; Vice-Pres., J. E. 
Smith; Cashier, G. M. Silford. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Los Angeles—City and County Bank; branch 


of Park Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. 
RB. Ame: Vice-Pres., F. E. Pierce; Cash- 


ier, H. P. Spencer. 
COLORADO. 
Denver—Colorado State and Savings Bank; 


Pres., W. A. McCutchen; 


capital, $25,000; 
Brownlie; Cashier, W. L. 


Vice-Pres., R. S. 
McCutchen. 

Englewood—Arapahoe State Bank: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., L. C. Greenlee; Vice-Pres., 
J. A. Grout; Cashier, F. N. Briggs. 

Kersey—Kersey State Bank; succeeded Ker- 
sey Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., B. P. 
Brooks; Cashier, D. M. Decamp. 

Merino—Merino State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. R. Sheely; Vice-Pres., T. K. 
Propst; Cashier, G. M. Larsen. 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville—Atlantic 

$150,000; Pres., E. 
A. S. Hubbard. 


GEORGIA. 


Trust Co.; capital, 
V. Law; Vice-Pres., 


Jonesboro tank of Clayton County; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., lL. Z. Gilbert; Vice-Pres., 
J. S. Cousins; Cashier, L. M. King. 

Tallapoosa ink of Tallapoosa; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., H. A. Jackson; Vice-Pres., 
J. C. Tumlin; Cashier, R. C. Key. 





IDAHO. 


Gooding—Lincoln County State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., G. N. Wedgwood; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Cannon; Cashier, H. J. Ley- 


son. 
ILLINOIS. 
Co.; sueceeded 


.000; Pres., W. 
W. Crabb; 


Hopedale—Baldwin, Crabb & 
Hopedale Bank; capital, $25 
R. Zaldwin; Vice-Pres., J. 
Cashier, Joseph Kreuter. 





INDIANA. 
Garrett—Garrett Savings Loan and Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., P. D. West; 


Vice-Pres., M. L. Green. 

Macy—Citizens Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
W. Musselman; Vice-Pres., H. B. Harter; 
Cashier, S. B. Musselman. 
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IOWA. 

Alleman—Farmers Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. P. Alleman; Vice-Pres.. 
A. Hildreth; Cashier, M. H. Johnson. 
Pentley—Bentley Savings Bank; succeeded 
Bentley Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., T. 
G. Turner; Vice-Pres., C. D. F. Langfeldt: 
Cashier, W. L. Spencer. 
Greeley—Security Savings 
$15,000; Pres 4 
J. D. Chase; 
Hazleton 


Bank; capital, 
‘ H. Norris; Vice-Pres., 
‘ashier, F. B. Wilson. 

Kiefer Savings Bank; succecded 
Kiefer Bros. Panking Co.; capital $10,000; 
Pres., Adam _ Kiefer; Vice-Pres., E. R. 
Prindle; Cashier, K. K. Kiefer. 

Lamoni Bank; capital, $30,- 








State Savings 


000; Pres., W. Anderson; Vice-Pres., A. A. 
Dancer; Cashier, W. A. Hopkins; Asst. 
Cashier, Oscar Anderson, 

Luana—Luana Savings Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., R. J. Stoeler; Vice-Pres., J. F. 
Miller; Cashier, W. J. Mitchell. 

Selma—Selma Savings Bank; capital, $10,- 


000; Pres., T. 
Michael; 
Wesley- 


G. McClure; Vice-Pres., Will 
Cashier, F. H. Reno. 


Security Bank; succeeded Hill & 


Hall; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. B. Hall; 
Cashier, L. H. Rasmuson, 

KANSAS. 
Stockton—Farmers State Bank; _ capital, 
$20,000; Pres., E. E. Aukes; Vice-Pres., 


A. Hazen; Cashier, G. H. Ruhanh. 

Wichita—State Mutual Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., J. H. MeKnight; Cash- 
ier, J. H. McKnight. 


KENTUCKY. 


Calvert City—Calvert Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., J. W. Halstead; Vice-Pres., R. M. 
Jones; Cashier, R. L. Holland. 

LOUISIANA. 


Denham Springs—Bank of Denham Springs; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., W. I. Cockerham; 
Vice-Pres., J. O. Cashier, J. L. 
Westbrook. 

Youngsville—Bank 
$26,000; Pres., P. B. 


Landry; 


of Youngsville; capital, 
toy; Vice-Pres., R. O. 


Young; Cashier, P. R. Duplex. 
MICHIGAN. 
Birmingham—First State Savings Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., Frank Ford; Vice- 
Pres., Frank Hagerman; Cashier, T. H. 

Cobb. 


Harriette—Bank of Harriette; Cashier, C. 
W. Barry. 

Haslett—Exchange Bank of Haslett; capital, 
$200,000; Pres., M. jabbitt; Vice-Pres., 
Martin Leeman; Cashier, J. G. Marsh. 

Litchfield—Litechfield State Savings Pank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., C. G. Sherk; Vice- 
Pres., G. P. Benedict; Cashier, H. S. 





MINNESOTA. 
Fosston—Farmers State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Northrop; Vice-Pres., E. 
Larson; Cashier, M. A. Hendrickson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Waynesboro—Merchants and Planters Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., G. T. Heard; Vice- 
Pres., E. Cahn; Cashier, W. B. MeMorries; 

Asst. Cashier, F. M. Gray. 








DESIGNER of 
FIRE and 
BURGLAR- PROOF 
VAULTS 


BENJ. F. TRIPP 


Bank Vault Engineer 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ROUND DOOR 
VAULTS 
A SPECIALTY 


THLEPHONE 6112 MAIN 








MISSOURI. 


Piedmont—Peoples Banking Co.; 


$25,000; Pres., Charles Carter; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. Carter; Cashier, W. Z. Carter. 

St. Joseph—Bank of Buchanan County: eap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., W. P. Fulkerson; Vice- 


Pres., i. A. 


Chapman; 
Pippert. 


Cashier, H. W. 
NEBRASKA. 


South Sioux City—Bank of 
City; capital, $10,000; 
Vice-Pres., J. J. 
3oucher. 


South 
Pres, MM. 1. 
Eimers; 


Sioux 
Ayres; 
Cashier, G. J. 


NEW MEXICO. 


San Marcial—-Bank of San Marcial; canital, 
$15,000; Pres., Frank Johnson; Vice-Pres., 
F. Wilson; Cashier, W. J. Joyce. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Penedict—First State Bank: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., C. T. Langridge; Vice-Pres., R. C. 

s; Cashier, T. Johnson. 

Hamar—First State Bank; eapital, $10,000; 
Pres., E. S. Severston; Vice-Pres., O.-G 
Cooling: Cashier, FE. A. Lindstrom. 


Rock Lake—Farmers State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres.. W. J. Lichtv; Vice-Pres.. 
U. W. Hawkinson; Cashier, H. B. Gray. 


OHIO. 
Bellville—Farmers Bank; 
Pres., August Kectheiser; 
Shafer; Cashier, A, C. 
Lewisburg—Peoples 
$30,000; Pres., H. 
Cc. Crider; Cas C. Moore, 
Liverpool—Farmers’ Deposit Bank; 
$25,000; Pres., S. A. Raridon; 
S. Stebel. 


capital, $25,000; 
Vice-Pres., BP. 
Sparks. 

janking Co.; capital, 
Vice-Pres., E. 





eapital, 
Cashier, B. 


Prairie Depot—Farmers Banking Co.; cap- 
ital, $30,000; Pres., H. C. Cordrey; Vice- 
Pres., D. E. Jackson; Cashier, H. B. Lloyd. 

Rushville—Rushville ‘Ranking Co.:; capital, 


$15,000; Pres., R. W. Kerr; 
B. Neeley; Cashier, C. H. 


Vice-Pres., S 
Bowers, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada—Oklahoma State Bank: succeeded 
National Bank; capital, $25,000; 
W. Hays; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
ier, W. D. Hays. 

Capital Hill—State Bank; capital, 
Pres., C. E. Beard; Vice-Pres., C. S. 
Kinzie; Cashier, J. H. Smith. 

Cushing—Cushing State Bank; capital, $10.- 
000: Pres... W. E. Berry; Vice-Pres., E. C. 
Mullendore; Cashier, E. J. Blank. 


City 
Pres _ J 
Ebey; Cash- 


$10,000; 


Me- 


Cyril—Bank of Cyril: capital, $10,000; Pres., 
E. E. Shipley; Vice-Pres., A. E. Hiatt; 
Cashier, C. S. Stephenson. 

Gage—Bank of Gage: succeeded First Na- 
tional ‘Pank; capital, $25,000; Pres. J. : 
Pryor; Vice-Pres., G. E. Baker; Cashier, 


R. M. Sowers. F 
Hastings—Bank of Hastings; 
tional Bank of Hastings: 


succeeded Na- 
Pres., J. A. 


Smith; Vice-Pres., J. H. Porter; Cashier, 
A. R. Arnold. ‘ 
Rosedale—American State Bank: capital, 


$10,000; Pres.,. W. Chandt; Vice-Pres., W. 
H. Nichols; Cashier, A. F. Holmgren. 

Tangier—Farmers State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Potter; Vice-Pres., J. E. 
Young; Cashier, R. J. Zeidler. 


capital, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Florence—Peoples 
Pres., J. W. 


Saunders; 


Bank; 
McCown; 
Cashier, J. C. 


capital, $100,000; 
Vice-Pres., S. H. 
Rogers, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Chelsea 
000: 
Fred 
Greenway 
$10,000; 
F. W. 
Mobridge 
$10,000; 


Wim. 


Chelsea State Bank; eapital, $10,- 
Pres., G. R. Woodferd; Vice-Pres., 
Person; Cashier, R. O. Corning. 
Greenway State Bank: capital, 
Pres., C. Vorlander; Vice-Pres., 
Boettcher. 

Farmers State Bank; 
Pres., N. lL. Nelson; 
Penoist; Cashier, E, P. 


capital, 
Vice-Pres., 
Peterson. 


TEXAS. 


Ravenna tavenna State Bank; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., J. B. Walker; Vice-Pres., A. C. 
Bishires; Cashier, J. E. Kimbrough. 

Centerpoint—Union Trust Co.; capital, $200, - 
000; Pres., L, C. Baleh; Vice-Pres., G. P. 
McCorkle. 

Stockdale 
Farmers 


First 
and 


State Bank; succeeded 
Merchants Bank; capital, 





THE 


Bank Advertiser 





A Monthly Journal Devoted 
Exclusively to Bank and 
Trust Company Advertising 





One Dollar a Year 


Contains special articles written 
by bankers who are today adver- 
tising their institutions successful- 
lv; new ideas, suggestions and copy 
for your advertising. 

Each number is a_ storehouse of 
information on bank = advertising 
that will be an additional means for 
you to produce more effective copy. 


Our aim is to Inspire, Interest and 
Inform. 
A series of articles will soon be 


published on The Psychology of 


Bank Advertising. Every banker 
should study these carefully; the 
subject matter is of vital interest 


to each banker. 


C. E. AURACHER 


Editor and Publisher 
LISBON - - - 


IOWA 
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UTAH. 
| WANT TO BUY A BANK = mats ot oe comes. nese: 
Sea ‘ : res., 7m, uff; Vice-Pres., M. Moody; 
WANT ED—To purchase private bank, Cashier, J. C. Fairweather. 
or entire capital stock of incorporated 
bank, in good live town. Location not VIRGINIA 
material, if you have the _ business. . ‘ as 
Would consider opening new bank in Montross—Bank of Montross; capital, _$25,- 
town without facilities. Address with 000; Pres., G, C. Mann; Vice-Pres., R. H. 
full particulars, “INVESTOR,” care The Stuart; Cashier, A. E. Carver. 
Be s Magazine. r 
ankers Magazine WASHINGTON. 


Camas—Camas State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., H. H. Rosenberg; Vice-Pres., J. H. 
Rosenberg; Cashier, O. F. Johnson. 
$20,000; Pres., B. M. Covington; Vice-Pres., Lamont—Lamont State Bank; capital, $10,- 
(. Sikes; Cashier, J. H. Bain. 000; Pres., Daniel Morgan; Vice-Pres., F. 
Trent—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; B. Grinnell; Cashier, M. R. Higlor. 
Pres., J. F. Warren; Vice-Pres., Henry en see be 
James; Cashier, L. E. Adrian. WISCONSIN. 
Washburn—Washburn State Bank: capital, Merrimac—State Pank; capital, $10,0/ 
$10,000; Pres., James Logue; Vice-Pres., Pres., M. J. Kindschi; Vice-Pres., F. 
R. E. Logue; Cashier, G. M. James. Cooper; Cashier, E. J. Von Berg. 


0: 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. GEORGIA, 


Opp—First National Bank; A, S. Douglas, Athens—University Savings Bank; R. W. 
Vice-Pres., in place of L. A. Boyd; C. Sizer, Cashier, in place of W. P. Brooks. 
W. Mizell, Cashier, in place of S. W. Augusta—National Exchange Bank; P. E. 
Boyd; no Asst. Cashier, in place of C. W. May, Pres., in place of W. B. Young; Wm, 
Mizell. K. Kitchen, Vice-Pres., in place of P. E. 

ALASKA. May. 

Valdez—A. S. Levy & Co.: title changed to Chatsworth—Bank of Chatsworth; J. M. 
S. Blum & Co.. Pres., S. Blum; Vice-Pres. Sanders, Pres., in place of A, L. Keith; 
M. Blum : ‘ ' : T. W. Brooks, Cashier, in place of S. M. 
ere . - Barnett. 
may 4 Caner naee. : Columbus—National Bank of Columbus; 

Corona— ( orona National Bank; C. D. Me- Rhodes Browne, Pres., in place of W. B. 
Neil, Pres., in place of W. J. Pentelow. Slade. 

East Auburn; First National Bank of Au- Fitzgerald—First National Zank; A. H. 
burn; W. F. Jacobs, Pres., in place of A. Thurmond, Cashier. in place of J. E. 
Shadbolt, eas , Turner; T. W. Hawkes, Asst, Cashier. 

Glendale—First National Bank; Dan Camp- — Rockmart—Rockmart Bank; B,. F. Burnett, 
bell, Cashier, in place of E. V. Williams; Cashier, in place of H. B. Sasser. 

Mr. Campbell continues as Vice-Pres.; E.  ‘~oceoa—Farmers and Merchants Bank; J. 

F. Keatinge, Asst. Cash. : E, D, Isbell. Vice-Pres., in place of C. A. 
Los Angeles—German American Savings Cooper. 

Bank; J. F. Andrews, Cashier, in place IDAHO. 

of W. F. Callander.—Bank of Los Angeles; 

W. F. Callander, Pres., in place of W. B. Harrison—First Bank of Harrison; W. A. 

Ames, McEachern, Vice-Pres., in place of R. K. 

Petaluma—Petaluma Savings Bank; Frank Wheeler. 

H. Denman, Pres., in place of H. T. Fair- Mullan—First National Bank; Stanley A. 

banks; John Lawler, Jr., Cashier, in Easton, Vice-Pres., in place of W. D. 
place of F. A. Conwell. Greenough. 

Montpelier—First National Bank; R. A. 

COLORADO. Sullivan, Cashier, in place of E. A. Bur- 

Aspen—State Bank; title changed to Aspen rell; no Asst. Cashier, in place of Geo. 
State Bank; D. R. C. Brown, Pres.; L. A. E, Marks. 
W. Brown, Vice-Pres.; G. R. Cole, Cash- 
ier. - 7 

Cortez—Cortez National Bank; title changed — ge ge ag gg ge 
to First National Bank. on ee. hae eee —= = 

Denver—United States National ‘Pank and mos W. Trask. - P " 
National Bank of Commerce consolidate Chicago—American Trust and Savings Bank; 
under former title; Pres., Gordon Jones, W. W. Lampert, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
in place of W. A. Hover; A. C. Foster, _F. J. Scheidenhelm. . . 
Vice-Pres., in place of Gordon Jones: W. Evanston— State Bank of Evanston; F. J. 
B. Morrison, Cashier, in place of A. C. Scheidenhelm, Cashier, in place of W. G. 
Foster. j Hoag. - ~, = Ton #3 = ‘ 

Julesburg—First Natienal Bank: ron F. Joliet Will County National Bank; C. H. 
Parker, Pres., in place of Lewis Line- Talcott, Pres., in place of J. A. Henry; 
barger; T, V. Grantham, Cashier, in place = Rant Malis Vice-Pres., in place of C. H. 
of H. N. Linebarger; W. M. Smelser, eee a is a 
Asst. Cashier, in place of T. V. Grantham. | “4 River—Leat River State Bank; Frank 

Lyons—Bank of Lyons; title changed to car Cashier, in place of Henry 8S. 
State Bank zyons; Ge Stickney Pcs waa or 
mom . _ae_ Stickney, Lincoln—First National Bank; James re 

a . oc tiains ; Hoblit, Pres., in place of Frank Frorer, 
YONNERCTICT YT deceased; Jacob Funk, Vice-Pres., in 

- _CONNEC rICcutT. ' place of J. T. Hoblit. 

Bridgeport—No Pres. in place of David Tru-  Milledgeville—Shumway State Bank; J. F. 
, bee, deceased. : ar Greenawalt, Pres., in place of R. G. Shum- 

Greenwich—Greenwich National Bank; A. way; Y. M. Cantrall, Vice-Pres., in place 
F, Rippel, Asst. Cashier, of J. F. Greenawalt, 


ILLINOIS. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


State Bank; B. 
place of John 


Port Byron—Port Byron 
B. Huntley, Cashier, in 
Schafer. 

South Chicago—South 
Bank; E. L. Wagner, Vice-Pres. 

Stonington—First National Bank; 
Drake, Pres., in place of O. Z. 
J. Irving Owen, Cashier, in 
Cornelius Drake. 

Woodstock—American National Bank; C, L. 
Quinlan, Cashier, in place of Ww. c. 
Eichelberger. 


Chicago Savings 
Cornelius 
Housley; 
place of 


INDIANA. 
Connersville—Central State 
Barrows, Pres., in place 
Farlan; E. M. Mechener, 
place of A, E. Barrows. 


IOWA. 


City—First National 
Vice-Pres., in place 


Bank; A. E. 
of W. W. Mc- 
Vice-Pres., in 


Bank; Wm. 
ae &. €. 


Charles 
Hausberg, 
Raymond. 

Clarinda—Page County 
Cashier, in place of W. B. Shoemaker. 

Creston—Land Credit Bank; J. H. Dun- 
lop, Cashier, in place of H. W. Perrigo. 

Fairfield—Iowa State Savings Bank; Jos. 
Ricksher, Pres., in place of J. E. Roth; 
O. F. Fryer, Cashier, in place of C. P. 
Hague; F. E. Speirs, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of O. F. Fryer. 

Dickens—Exchange Bank; C. F. Walsh, 
Asst. ~ashier, in place of C. D. Jones. 

Farnhamville—Bank of Farnhamville; W. E. 
Johnson, Asst. Cashier, in place of A, T. 
Carlson, 

Lamont—Lamont Savings Bank; E. C. Hes- 
ner, Cashier, 

Lyons—-Lyons Savings Bank; Stephen Briggs, 
Pres., in place of W. T. Joyce. 

Macksburg—Macksburg National Bank; L. 
T. Townsend, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
H. Mack, deceased. 

Melbourne—Melbourne Savings Bank; J. H. 
Bagley, Cashier, in place of Walter Cana- 
day. 

Monmouth—Monmouth Savings Bank; John 
Cass, Pres. 

Nichols—Nichols Savings Bank; L. B. Smith, 
Cashier, in place of W. S. Baker; J. M. 

Hill, Asst. Cashier. 

South English—J. F. White & Sons; title 
changed to White State Bank; W. W. 
White, Pres.; J. F. White, Vice-Pres. 

Washington—Washington National Bank; A. 
H. Wallace, Pres., in place of W. W. 
Wells, deceased; W. A. Cook, Vice-Pres., 
in place of A, H. Wallace; W. F. Wilson, 
Asst, Cashier, in place of F. H. Smith. 

Washington—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; S. A. White, Pres., in place of 
Charles Ohngemach; Samuel Thompson, 
Vice-Pres., in place of D. McLaughlin; R. 
IL. Coulter, Cashier, in place of S, A. 
White; W. A. White, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of E. G. Wilson. 


State Bank; no 


KANSAS, 


Arkansas City—Home National Bank; Henry 
Whitson, Pres., in place of C. Q. Chand- 


She NORTHERN 
CROWN BANK ©°8 ocr 0 “® 


Capital Paid-Up, $2,200,000 
Every description of Banking Business transacted Co rrespon de nce 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


RATHBONE GARDNER President 
ARCHIBALD G. LOOMIS...Vice-President 
JAMES M. SCOTT Vice-President 

Treas. & Sec’y 


A STRICTLY COMMERCIAL BANK 


ler; Geo, D. Ormiston, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. F. Masterton. 

Augusta—First National Bank; J. W. Skaer, 
Pres., in place of J. H. Butts. 

Cherryvale—Peoples National Bank; no As- 
sistant Cashier in place of G. L. Brown. 

Elmo—Elmo State Bank; C. E. Rhodes, 
Cashier, in place of A. S. Percy; Karl 
Fromm, Assistant Cashier, in place of E. 
M. Percy. 

Havensville—First 
Poague, Assistant 
Grace Leporin. 

Howard—First National 
man, Pres., in place 
H. G. Zirn, Cashier, in 
Plowman; no Assistant 
of H. G. Zirn. 

Kanses City—Banking «rust Co.; W. B. 
Sutton, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. Breid- 
enthal; H. W. Bedell, Treasurer, in place 
of W. W. Cook. 

Logan—First National Bank; G. W. Math- 
ews, Vice-Pres., in place of Thomas Dye; 
A. Newman, Cashier, in place of G. W. 
Mathews; Pearl Mathews, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of M. S. Mathews. 

Wheaton—Wheaton State Bank; E. W. And- 
rick, Cashier, in place of R. J. Grover. 


National Bank; T. J. 
Cashier, in place of 


Bank; C. F. Plow- 
of I. D. Brainard; 
place of C. F. 
Cashier in place 


KENTUCKY. 


Augusta—Augusta-German Bank; capital 
increased from $15,000 to $25,0000. 


Berea—Berea Bank & Trust Co.; J. W. Hern- 


Head Office, WINNIPEG 


Inbited 





THE 


ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 
FOR 


BANKERS 
LINEN 


AND BANKERS LINEN 
BOND 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


don, Vice-Pres., in place of P. Cor- 
nelius; J. W. Stephens, Cashier, in place 
of W. H. Porter. J. F, Dunn, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of F. M. Livengood. 
Hickman—Hickman Bank; John Pyle, 
Cashier, in place of S. Amberg. 
Louisville—Western National Bank; title 
changed to Continental National Bank. 
Owensboro—Mechanics Bank & ‘Trust Co.; 
W. F. Hurt, Cashier, in place of B. H. 
Poindexter. 
Winchester—Clark 


Asst. 


County National Bank; 
D. B. Hampton, President, in place of S. 
(. Robinson; S. D. Goff, Vice-Pres., in 
place of D, B. Hampton, 


MAINE. 


Calais Savings Bank; J. Murray Hill, 

place of Mr. Woods. 

National Bank; W. S8. 
Hume, President, in place of E, E. Shead. 

York Village—York County National Bank; 
John Dennett, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
Cc. Stewart. 


Calais 
President, in 
Kastport— Frontier 


AT 

THE 
NATIONAL 
CAPITAL 


ing Department. 


States bonds. 


This National Bank is at the National Capital 
and is right under the eye of the Nationa) Bank- 
It is a designated depusitary 
of the United States, and buys and sells United 
Its Capital 
Surplus and Profits, $200,000. It acts as agent for 
National Banks before the Treasury Department 
and solicits your business. 


R. H. LYNN, President. 


BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston--State National Bank; A. L. Ripley, 
President, in place of S. N. Aldrich, de- 
ceased. 

Edgartown—Edgartown National Bank; na 
cashier in place of H. lL. Winpenny, 24, 
deceased. 

Quincy—National 
H. M. Faxon, 


Mount 
Vice-Pres. 
MICHIGAN. 
Dighton—Farmers & Merchants Bank; Car- 
rol Hall, Cashier, in place of A. W. Tadd. 
Honor—Benzie County Bank; John W. Cruse. 
Pres., in place of D. H. Power; W. M. 

P. Griffiths, Vice-Pres. 

Owosso—Owosso Savings Bank; A. E. Hart- 
shorn, Vice-Pres.. in place of C. W. Gale 

Rochester—First National 3Zank; M. H. 
Haselswerdt, Cashier,-in place of C. S. 
Chapman; Frank D. Shoup, Assistant 
Cashier. 

Ypsilanti—Ypsilanti 
Ament. Asst. Cashier, in 
Gaw, Jr. 


Wollaston Bank: 


Savings 3ank; A 
place of G. H 


MINNESOTA. 

First National Bank; 
liams, Vice-Pres. 

Eagle Bend—First 
Merickel, Vice-Pres., 
Boushlough. 

Heron Lake 
Sullivan. Pres.. in 
O. E. Dilson, Cashier, in 
Bieter. 

Jackson—Brown Nat. Bank: J. W. Cowing, 
Pres., in place of J. K. Brown, deceased; 
S. J. Knox, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. 
Cowing. 
wake Crystal—First 


Duluth David Wil- 
State Bank; A J 


in place of W. W. 


Farmers’ State 3Zank; Jerry 
place of John Mathias; 
place of W. A. 


National Bank; James 
Thomas, Cashier, in place of J. J. Mc- 
Guire; G. EB. Austin, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of James Thomas; F. C. Pritchard, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Triumph—tTriumph State Bank; no 
Cashier in place of J. B. Olson. 

Verndale—First National Bank; L. D. Fra- 
zier, Cashier, in place of G. W. Empey. 

MISSOURI, 

California—Moniteau National 
Rice, President, in place of R. Q. Roache, 

deceased; F. A. Rice, Cashier, in place of 
N. C. Rice; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
F. A. Rice. 

St. Charles—First 
Angert, Pres., in 
deceased; J. A. 
place of Henry 
in place of J. A. 

NEBRASKA. 

Creighton—Creighton National Bank; J. F. 
Green, Pres., in place of F. P. Berger; 5S. 
O. Campbell, Vice-Pres., in place of J. F. 
Green. 

Fullerton—Fullerton National 
Carter, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
ten; W. P. Hatten, Cashier, in 
A. R. Miller; James R. Russell, 
Cashier. 


Asst. 


Bank; N. C. 


3ank; Henry 
Edward Gut, 

Cashier, in 
Asst. Cashier, 


National 
place of 
Schreiber, 
Angert; no 
Schreiber, 


Bank; C. E. 
P. Hat- 
place of 
Asst. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
BANK, 


Washington, D. C. 


is $500,000, and its 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Sea Bright—First National Bank; Geo. M. 

Davison, Cashier, in place of C. W. Jones. 
NEW MEXICO. 

Elida—First National Bank; no Cashier, in 
place of C. H. Sims; G. W. Shepherd, Sec- 
ond Asst. Cashier. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn—Flatbush Trust 
Cruikshank, Vice-Pres., in 
H, Ditmas, 

Carmel—Putnam County National Bank; S. 
Ryder, Cashier, in place of H. Ryder. 

Corona—First National Bank; no Second 
Vice-President in place of H. S. Johns- 
ton. 

New York—Colonial Bank; capital increased 
from $100,000 to $400,000. 

Troy—National City Bank; Thomas Vail, 
Pres., in place of W. H. Van Schoonhoven; 
Robert Cluett, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Thomas Vail. 


Ce.: 
place 


Whrrren 
of John 


NEVADA. 

Carson City—First National 
Tennant, Asst. Cashier. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Dickinson—Merchants National 
Cashier, in place of E. W. 
A. Senour, Asst. Cashier. 

Edgeley—Citizens’ State Bank; H. J. 
cher, shier, in place of W. D. Oliver. 

Kramer—First National Bank; H. Thorson, 
Pres., in place of H. iv. Stabeck; G. E. 
Broughton, Vice-Pres.; Henry W. Peter- 
son, Cashier, in place of O. T, Newhouse; 
no Asst. Cashier, in place of G. E. Bough- 
ton. 

Westhope—First National Bank; J. M. Mess- 
ner, Cashier, in place of W. J. Cooper. 

OHIO. 

Bowerston—First National 
Lyons, Asst. Cashier. 

Belmont—Belmont National Bank; no Pres., 
in place of IL. Schooley, deceased; J. H. 
toscoe, Vice-Pres. 

Cincinnati—City Hall Bank; Geo. Schmidt, 
Pres., in place of H. H. Wiggers; Aug. E. 
Muth, Vice-Pres., in place of W. F. 
Doepke. 

Chillicothe—Ross County National Bank; C. 
W. Story, Pres.; John A. Poland, Vice- 
Pres.; Chas, C. Jack, Asst. Cashier. 

Hicksville—First National Bank; Emery 
Lattanner, Cashier, in place of W. F. 
Horton. 

Stockport—First National Bank; no Pres., 
in place of J. D. Lane, deceased. 

\illshire—Willshire Bank Co.; W. A. Col- 
ton, Cashier in place of Alex. Beall; Lucia 
Stranbengli, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. 
A. Cotter, 


Bank; O. W. 


Bank; no 
Carlock; Geo. 


Bus- 


Bank; J. C. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Boswell—First National Bank; J. E. Mc- 
Cleary, Cashier, in place of V. Bronaugh. 
Davis—First National Bank; S. P. Howell, 
Pres., in place of C. E. Royer, deceased; 
R. J. Vanderslice, Vice-Pres., in place of 
S. P. Howell; no Asst. Cashier, in place of 

Arthur Williams, 

Grandfield—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
O. E. Myer, Vice-Pres., in place of W. P. 
Smith; E. M. Kunnell, Asst. Cashier. 

Hugo—First National Bank; no Cashier, in 
place of E. L. Dewitt; Rush Record, Asst. 
Cashier, 

Seminole—First State Bank: T. M. Crump, 
Pres., in place of S. D. Powell. 

Vera—Citizens State Bank; L. W. Mathews, 
Pres., in place of R. H. Bradley; J. A. 
Faulk, Vice-Pres., in place of L. W. Mat- 
hews. 

Wagoner—Wagoner National Bank; J. W. 
Gibson, Pres., in place of F. C. Sheldon. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

3entleyville—Bentleyville National Bank; W. 
R. Stephens, Cashier, in place of T. F. 
Wickerham, 

Charleroi—First National Bank; S. 
ton, Vice-Pres., in 
ton, 

Ford City—First National 
Core, Asst, Cashier. 

Fredericksburg—First National 
S. Moyer, Vice-Pres., in 
Glick. 

Greensburg—Barclay Trust Co. and West- 
moreland Savings and ‘Trust Co. con- 
solidated under title of Barclay-Westmore- 
land Trust Co.; capital, $400,000; David L. 
Newill, Pres.; John Barclay, Vice-Pres.; 
J. K. Barclay, Treas, 

Johnstown—Citizens’ National 
Y. Haws, Pres., in place of Charles 
Griffith; Harry Swank, Vice-Pres., in 
place of S. E. Murphy; P. F. McAneny, 
Cashier, in place of Dwight Roberts. 

Lehignuton—First National Bank; Henry J. 
3retney, Cashier, in place of J. T. Sem- 
mel. 

Pittsburgh—First 


A. Wal- 
place of F. B. New- 


Bank; Daniel H. 


Bank; Levi 
place of W. M. 


Bank; Henry 


James S&S. 
Skelding; 
place of 


National Bank; 
Kuhn, Pres., in place of F. H. 
W. S. Kuhn, Vice-Pres., in 
Thomas Wightman. 

Punxsutawney — Punxsutawney 
Bank; S. A. Rumi, Pres., in 
W. Robinson; J. A. Weber, 
place of S. A. Runi. 

Waynesburg—American National Bank; Robt. 
R. Hardesty, Cashier, in place of P. J. 
Bradley. 

West Conshohocken 
Edward K. Kline, 
Henry Wells. 


THE RAND 
PATENT BANK LEDGERS 


National 
place of L. 
Vice-Pres., in 


Peoples National Bank; 
Cashier, in place of 


ARE USED IN EVERY 
STATE OF THE UNION 


Write for Samples 


and prices. .. .°. 


The Rand Company 


NORTH TONAWANDA, :: 


178 Devonshire St. 
22 Clay St. 


N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Wilkinsburg—Central National Bank; C. S. 
Marshall, Pres., in place of C. W. Smith. 
Wilmerding—East Pittsburgh National Bank; 
W. L. Hankey, Vice-Pres.; P. W. Morgan, 
Cashier, in place of C. F. Armstrong; Mr. 
Morgan continues as First Vice-President 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Ratesburg—First National Bank; N. A. 
gates, Pres., in place of W. W. Watson; 
T. B. Kernaghan, Vice-Pres., in place of 
N, A. Bates. 

Calhoun Falls—Bank of 
J. Tucker, Cashier, in 
Cooley. 


Calhoun Falls; W. 
place of H. V. G. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Chamberlain—Brule National 
Sierson, Pres., in place of H. R. 

TENNESSEE. 

Clarksville—First National Bank; 
Hodgson, Second Vice-Pres. 

Huntland—First National Bank; no Cashier, 
in place of E. L. Reames; Chas. M. Banks, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of T. A. Moseley. 

Springfield—Springfield National Bank; W. 
E. Ryan, Vice-Pres., in place of J. Y. 
Hutchison, deceased. 

Tullahoma—tTraders National Bank; Sam 
Shirley Blockman, Pres., in place of F. B. 
Martin; Abe kL. Davidson, Cashier, in 
place of Erle Martin. 

TEXAS, 

Alvin—Citizens State Bank; A. C. Abra- 
ham, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. Car- 
lisle; S. B. Brown, Cashier, in place of 
H. J. Houston. 
sonham Zonham Bank and Trust Co.; W. 
O. Siler, Pres.; Chas, E. Foster, Vice- 
Pres.; A. A. Beasley, Cashier; W. G. 
Clark, Asst. Cashier. 

RBowie—National 3ank of 
Billingsley, Cashier, in 
Strong. 

Caldwell—Caldwell National Bank; T. 
char, Jr., Cashier, 

Eagle Pass jorder National Bank; W. W. 
Collier, Cashier, 

Emma—First National Bank; H. L., 
Cashier, in place of Wright Gunn, 


sank; S. P. 
Dennis. 


Frank T. 


Bowie; W. L. 
place of S. P. 


Krait- 


Long, 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Galveston—Texas Bank and 
Lee Kempner, Cashier, in place of J. T. 
McCarthy; A. Kleinecke, Asst. Cashier. 

Granbury—Hood County State Bank; John 
E. Brown, Pres., in place of J. J. Hiner: 
H. L. Wright, Vice-Pres., in place ot H 
L. Nutt; J. B. Ross, Cashier. 

Klondike—First State Bank; J. M. Clawer, 
Cashier, in place of J. Frank Potts. 

Lockney—First National Bank; C. I. 
Pres., in place of J. S. Baxter, 

Marfa—Marfa National Bank; H. M. 
nell, Cashier, in place of A. S. Prescott. 

Robert Lee—First National Bank; J. ¢., 
Cunningham, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. C. Cunningham, 

VIRGINIA, 


Monterey—First National Bank; E. A. Wade. 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. Matheny, de- 
ceased. 


Trust Co.; R. 


White, 


Fen- 


WASHINGTON, 

Quincy—First National Bank; H. H. S. 
Velsor, Pres., in place of Thos. 
son; R. C. Wightman, Asst. 
place of John Bauer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Pennsboro—First National Bank; M. M. 
Lambert, Pres., in place of Creed Collins; 
Creed Collins, Vice-Pres., in place of M. 
M. Lambert; S. W. Collins, Asst. Cashier. 

Seattle—Title Trust Co.; W. B. Shoemaker, 
Cashier, in place of L, W. Lewis. 

Sisterville—Farmers and Producers 
Bank; W. R. Reitz, Asst. Cashier, 
of J. R. Elliott. 

WISCONSIN. 

Iron River—Iron River Bank; W. F. McEI- 
downey, Vice-Pres., in place of Mark Hes- 
sey. 

Oshkosh—National 
Daly, Pres., in 


Van 
Sander- 
Cashier, in 


National 
in place 


Union 3ank; Thomas 
place of W. K. Rideout; 
Geo. Bauman, Vice-Pres., in place of R. 
H, Edwards; no Asst. Cashier, in place 
of E. A. Severson. 
Shawano—German-American 
G. H. Klosterman, Pres., 
R. Steer. 


National Bank; 
in place of C. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


COLORADO. 
Aspen—Peoples National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation Sept. 31. 
IOWA. 
Carroll—First National Bank; in 
Receiver, Oct. 21. 
Clutier—First National 
liquidation Oct, 12. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—E. H. Gay & Co.; in the hands of 
Receiver, Oct. 21. 
MICHIGAN. 
Pittsford—Farmers and Merchants Bank; in 
the hands of a Receiver. 
MONTANA. 
National Bank; in 
Sept. 12. 
NEW 


charge of 


Bank; in voluntary 


Laurel—First voluntary 


liquidation 
YORK. 
Hunter—Greene County National 
voluntary liquidation Sept. 18. 
OHIO. 
Mendon—Mendon Bank; 
Plymouth—First National 
tary liquidation Oct. 1. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Coalgate—Coalgate National 
untary liquidation Sept. 12. 
Foss—First National 3ank; in 
liquidation Sept. 10, 


Bank; in 


reported closed. 
Bank; in volun- 


Bank; in vol- 


voluntary 


Gage—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation Oct. 2. 
Hastings—National 
voluntary liquidation 
Lamont—First National 
liquidation Aug. 31. 
Norman—tcity National 
liquidation Oct. 5. 
OREGON. 
La Grande—Farmers and Traders National 
Bank; in charge of a Receiver, Oct. 13. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Summerville—Union National 
charge of a Receiver, Oct. 16. 
TEXAS. 
Center Point—First National Bank; in 
untary liquidation Oct. 13. 
Gatesville—Farmers National Bank; 
untary liquidation Oct. 3. 
Karnes City—City National Bank; in 
untary liquidation, Sept. 29. 
Lockney—Lockney National Bank; in 
untary liquidation Sept. 15. 
New Braunfels—Comal National 
voluntary liquidation Sept. 25, 
RESUMED. 
MINNESOTA. 


Belle Plaine—First National Bank; 
business Oct. 23. 
WISCONSIN. 
Winneconne—Union Bank; 
ness Sept. 28. 


Bank of Hastings; in 
Oct. 


Bank; in voluntary 


Bank; in voluntary 


Bank; in 


vol- 
in vol- 
vol- 
vol- 


Bank; in 


resumed 


resumed _busi- 





JOHN W. CASTLES 
President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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